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CHAPTER I. 



THE SISTEBS. 



"Oh, how tedious is this country life!" sighed 
Baroness von Saumont, leaning back in her arm-chair, 
with a slight contraction of her brows. 

" Ah, yes, horribly tedious," responded Leonore, one 
of the two maidens who sat near the lady upon a bal- 
cony which afforded a pleasing view of the beautiful 
garden at their feet ; " I find it so tiresome," her black 
eyes glancing proudly and disdainfully over the garden 
before her, " so horribly tiresome, mamma, that I can 
hardly comprehend why we have again come out to the 
villa, knowing as we did, from last year's experience, 
how little pleasure we had to expect from this sort of 
lite." 

The baroness slightly shrugged her shoulders. 
" Who can go counter to fashion, my child ? " said she, 
" to fashion, the tyrant to which all are subjected, the 
queen as well as the subject." 

"Mamma," cried Leonore, with suddenly-flashing 
eyes, " mamma, it must be charming to control fashion 
1* 
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10 THE STOKY OF A MELLIONNAIRE. 

and prescribe its laws. I hate being subjected to it, 
and obliged to bow my neck under its yoke. I feel that 
this is contrary to my nature. My whole soul is occu- 
pied with only one thought, one wish." 

" And that is — " asked the mother, with a smile, and 
caressing the dark locks that shaded her daughter's 
forehead. 

Leonore proudly tossed her head, and her cheeks 
glowed with a deeper purple, as, with an indesdiibable 
expression of her richly-resonant voice, she said : " I 
would command, would sway, would see all Paris at my 
feet ; would call around me all who are respected and 
celebrated, and rule them all according to my humor." 

" Enthusiast I " smiled the baroness, regarding her 
daughter with maternal satisfaction. " Yes, you are my 
true daughter. As I see you before me, with your won- 
drously-proud beauty and your ambitious plans, you 
recall to mind my own youth, and I again see myself as 
I was before I unfortunately became the wife of your 
father." 

" It would be sad, mamma," said Leonore, " if my 
plans and wishes should come as short of fulGlment as 
yours; tor I see not what great things you have 
achieved or attained with all your youthful aspirations, 
which you say resembled mine." 

'*^Have I not already told you," answered the 
mother, with a tincture of sadness, " that the error which 
connected me with your father put an end to all those 
plans ? I hoped to find your father's disposition con- 
genial with my own, to find in him that thirst for fame 
and elevation which filled my own soul, and, being a 
man, I hoped to find these feelings even stronger in him 
than in myself. Your father was a major in the army 
when I gave him my hand, and I was already dreaming 
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THE SISTEBS. 11 

of the happiness of being the wife of a field-marshal, 
when, in a year after our marriage, your grandfather 
died, leaving to your father a property — ^in my eyes in- 
considerable, but yet sufficient to enable us to live re- 
q>ectably. Your father then, despite my prayers and 
remonstrances, resigned his commission, and left the ser- 
vice, thus destroying all my hopes and plans. He pre- 
ferred, he said, to be free and independent with a little, 
to being a slave with much." 

"And in that he was certainly right," said Leonore, 
with decision; "better a free beggar than a serving 
field-marshal. Do you not agree with me, Camilla ? " 

This question was addressed to a young lady who 
was sitting at some distance from the two others, with an 
open book, upon a small table, before her. She seemed 
so absorbed in her occupation of reading, that she ap- 
parently did not hear her sister's question. 

An unspeakable charm was spread over that lovely, 
tranquil face, the faultless beauty of which could not 
but impress the most casual observer. The clear, pure 
forehead, the noble black eyebrows, the fine nose, re- 
minded one of the plastic beauties of the antique statues ; 
while the delicate transparency of the crimson upon her 
cheek, the ruddy lips and finely-formed chin, seemed to 
belong to the incomparable Venus of Titian, 

But the expression of her face was indescribable ; 
and when Camilla spoke, with her own peculiar glow 
and animation, or when a smile lighted up her features,, 
her beauty had in it something of the angelic. 

But, meanwhile, the noblest and most admirable 
expression lay in Camilla's eyes, which, like two myste- 
riously-flashing stars, touched the heart of every be- 
holder, and could not be seen without the deepest emo- 
tion. No one could tell the precise color of those eyes. 
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12 THE STORY OF A MILLIONNAIEE. 

which flashed 60 brightly when Camilla laughed, and 
beamed with so dark a glow when she was sad. Her 
flashing glances betrayed a deep capacity for love and 
susceptibility to sorrow ; and whoever might have ob- 
served her delicate beauty, her ethereal form, with her 
charming countenance when consoling the suffering or 
encouraging the despairing poor, must have been touched 
with deep emotion and a fearful presentiment that this 
delightM being, whose beauty was so little of this 
world, could never find happiness within it. 

But, together with this expression of gentleness and 
resignation, her glance occasionally indicated so much 
courage and resolution, that one was consoled by the 
thought that this delicate being did not lack a certain 
energy which, resisting, sometimes controls fete. Ca- 
milla had, in reality, a singular firmness and strength of 
character, which, combined with her independent spirit 
and confident calmness, might have been mistaken for 
pride, had not her gentle and submissive nature proved 
the inapplicability of the epithet. 

The baroness, recognizing in all these peculiarities 
the inherited qualities of her deceased husband, invol- 
untarily transferred all the rancor which she had cher- 
ished toward the father, on account of his failure to make 
her the wife of a field-marshal, to the daughter who, in 
so many respects, resembled him. 

This rancor was indeed expressed only in trifles, but 
perhaps it only required a suitable occasion for its man- 
ifestation in more important matters ; and the less Car 
milla complained of any neglect or disregard, the 
greater became the aversion of the mother, who now 
took evident pleasure in openly embracing every oppor- 
tunity to show her preference for her daughter Leonore. 
The latter should not only enjoy the first place in her 
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mother's affections, but also excel Camilla in out'wyrd 
adornment and appearance; and when, at balls and 
festivals, the mother's diamonds shone and flashed in 
the dark locks of Leonore, Camilla's simply-parted hair 
would be ornamented with but a knot of ribbon or a 
flower. While Leonore's proud form was enveloped in 
satin and velvet, Camilla always appeared in plain and 
unostentatious garments. I 

Perhaps it would have required but a request or com- 
plaint on the part of Camilla, to have procured for her 
the same advantages of outward appearance as those 
enjoyed by her more favored sister, but she was too 
proud to complain or to sue. She took her plain and sim- 
ple dresses with the same grateftil smile as Leonore did 
her more splendid ones ; and, indeed, in her harmless and 
unenvious nature, she seemed not to remark any differ- 
ence in these things, or that she was thus slighted and 
placed in the background. ' i 

But the natures of these two sisters were as different 
as their outward appearance. Did Leonore, on entering 
a saloon, resemble a sun whose splendor and majesty 
darkened all lesser luminaries and forced them to follow 
as satellites in her train, and did the bright flashes of 
her wit wound while they delighted ; so might Camilla 
remind one of those streams of pure light which some- 
times flash across the northern heavens amid the dark- 
ness and silence of a winter's night, tempering the splen- 
dor of the sun with the mildness of the moon, and whose 
rare and wonderful magnificence can never be forgot- 
ten by the beholder. Leonore was beautiful, sufficiently 
conscious of her beauty not to envy such a rival as her 
sister, and sufficiently proud to admire Camilla's pe- 
culiar style. And now, as Camilla, absorbed in her 
reading, sat there in inimitable gracefulness, Leonore 
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14 THE 8T0BY OF A MILLIONNAIBE. 

wa| as if &scinated by the appearance of her sister, so 
saintlike, as she sat there surrounded with an effiilgent 
halo by the bright rays of the setting sun. 

" Look, mamma,'' she whispered, " look at Camilla ! 
She is beautiful as a dream and delicate as an elf!" 

^And obstinate as her father," said the baroness; 
and then, turning toward Camilla, she asked, in a louder 
tone: "But, Camilla, what are you reading so zeal- 
ously?" 

Camilla looked up, and so strange was the expression 
of her glance that even the baroness was astonished at 
the sadness betrayed by her luminous eyes ; in a less 
severe tone she added, *' That seems to be a sadly in- 
teresting book," 

" You have characterized it exactly," said Camilla, 
with a melancholy smile. " Yes, it is sadly interesting ; 
sad is the destiny therein unfolded, and yet most happy 
are the two hearts subjected to it, for they die to- 
gether." 

She had uttered these last words in so low a tone 
that they seemed to die away in the air, and not to have 
been heard by the two other ladies. 

After a short pause, she then continued : " It is the 
story of a royal princess who loved a poor poet, and for 
his sake cast aside throne and rank, that she might live 
and famish with hinu" 

" What nonsense I" derisively exclaimed the baron- 
ess ; " why are such books circulating in the world ?" 

" Perhaps to console and elevate those who are here 
below subjected to a similar fate," gently rejoined Ca- 
milla, " that the unhappy may be resigned to their des- 
tiny." 

" Destiny I" excitedly exclaimed Leonore, " a word 
used to designate human folly ! Surely it is not the 
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fault of destiny, when a pnncess is foolish enough, in 
her excessive love for a man, to sacrifice rank and po- 
sition that she may live with him in poverty. That is 
insanity, and not the will of destiny." 

" Every one is his own destiny," said Camilla, raising 
hev thoughtftil eyes to the clouds which were collecting 
overhead. *' And yet," continued she in a low tone, as 
if speaking to herself, " and yet no one can say that he 
can himself shape his own destiny. For his wiU, actions, 
thoughts, and feelings come not from himself; organized 
by a higher Power, he acts only in accordance with the 
laws of his organization. And therefore say not, the 
beggar who dies in the streets could have been a rich 
man had he wished it, or that the unhappy and despair- 
ing could have been happy had he striven to be so ; they 
could not wish aqd act dUOferently — ^they could not es- 
cape from their organization — and that was their des- 
tiny." 

" That is a pernicious faith," said the baroness, in- 
dignantly — " a faith that justifies all possible folly, free- 
dom, and criminality, and you would do well to renounce 
it. Reason is a great and noble power, able to control 
all evil organizations, and Leonore was perfectly correct 
in saying that the princess, of whom you spoke, was 
controlled, not by her destiny, but by her own folly." 

Camilla smiled instead of answering, but the smile 
was sad and desponding. 

"And how came you by the book?" asked the 
baroness. 

" Edmund Beauvalle gave it me," said Camilla, a 
deep blush at the same moment overspreading her face 
and neck. 

" I thought," exclaimed the baroness, " that no one 
but that dreamy man could provide you with such an 
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irrational work ; perhaps be wrote it himself I At least 
it is worthy of him. I have heard strange rumors re- 
specting this Mr. Beauvalle, and very much regret 
having allowed him to visit us. And I am firmly re- 
solved," she continued, with a severe glance at Camilla, 
"firmly resolved to receive him, when next he comes, in 
a manner that will convince him of my wish never to 
see him again. This acquaintance must and. shall be 
broken off, and that immediately ! " 

Camilla turned pale, and tears came into her eyes. 
" Oh, not that ! " murmured she with an imploring glance 
at her mother ; " do not treat him with harshness ! " 

" Camilla ! " cried the mother, and the tone of her 
voice had never been so serious and harsh, "Camilla, 
take care to give me no cause to think ill of you — take 
care not to imitate the folly of that •princess of whom 
you were reading I I solemnly declare that in such case 
I would withdraw my hand from you forever, even 
though you, like the princess, should starve with your 
beggar. For he is a beggar, this Beauvalle, and for 
that reason do I repent having ever permitted his visits. 
His name opened to him our house : his father is a niil- 
lionnaire, and Edmund is his only son. But now I learn 
that the father has disinherited his degenerate, unworthy 
son, and bequeathed his whole fortune to a pious insti- 
tution. This Edmund is a beggar, and woe to you if 
you would become a beggar's bride I My curse would 
weigh upon you I Not her heart, but her reason, must - 
be a woman's guide ; shame and curses be the lot of 
those who pursue a different course I " 

There was something so cruelly terrifying in the 
tone of the baroness, in her glances, in her attitude, that 
the trembling Camilla dared not raise her eyes, but, like a 
broken lily, dropped her head upon her bosom with a sigh. 
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After a long pause, veDturing to look up, she found 
herself alone ; the baroness had retired into the house, 
to which Leonore had escaped at the commencement of 
the castigatory sermon. 

Camilla breathed more freely, as if relieved of an 
oppressive weight, and leaned over the balcony as if 
she would imprint upon her soul the peaceful scene be- 
fore her, that she herself might attain to a similar 
peace. 

And how sweet was the tranquillizing stillness that 
pervaded all nature around her ! Soflly, as in gentlest 
whisperings, stirred the tops of the trees ; and when 
the playful breeze shook the heads of the flowers, 
it wafted their rich j&agrance up to Camilla, who in- 
haled it with an indescribable satisfaction. The even- 
ing bell of the village church and the tinkle of home- 
returning herds were faintly heard in the distance. 
Even these sounds gradually ceased, the last faint 
blush disappeared from the western sky, and the gray 
twilight spread its sombre veil over the landscape. 

Yet Camilla still continued leaning over the balco- . 
ny, strange thoughts and forebodings passing dream- 
like over her souL Voluntarily giving herself up to 
her varying fancies, confidence and happiness soon re- 
entered and soothed her agitated breapt. 

It became darker and darker around her as all na- 
ture subsided into stillness. Only now and then did 
the foliage faintly rustle, or some sleepy bird utter a 
slight chirp as in a dream. 

The deep silence was suddenly interrupted by a 
strain of music. . Camilla tremulously uttered a cry of 
joy, and, with suppressed breath and a beating heart, 
she bent over the balcony to listen to a fine, manly voice 
singing the following words : 
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** Almen se non poBs'ia 
Secpiir I'amats bene 
Affetti del cor mio 
Seguitalo per me. 
Gia sempre a lui Ticino 
Raccolti amor vi tiene 
£ in solito cammino 
Questo per yoi non 6." 

Camilla listened to these iones with an ecstasy of 
delight ; spreading wide her arms, the name of " Ed- 
mund" trembled on her lips. 



CHAPTER II. 

THB FATHSB. 

In a small, miserable room, the furniture and appear^ 
ance of which indicated that its possessor was little 
gifted with this world's goods — ^in a high, old-fash- 
ioned arm-chair, the only seat in this inhospitable room, 
sat a man, whose thin white hair gave indisputable evi- 
dence of advanced age. His dry, trembling hands 
moved convulsively upon the table before him, and, as 
he now drew the shaded lamp somewhat nearer, it 
flickered and flashed upon the table in a manner that 
seemed to give him great pleasure, as a joyous excla- 
mation escaped his lips. Then, however, he cast around 
him a searching glance, the youthful Are of which sin- 
gularly contrasted with his shrunken flgure, as if in fear 
that some unhallowed eye might get a view of treasures, 
of whose existence the poverty of the chamber gave so 
little indication. 
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" The door is well locked,'' murmured the old man 
to himself, " and no one can observe me. But it is sul- 
try and oppressive here, as I ventured not to open the 
window during the day, being much of the time neces- 
sarily absent. Now, however, I think I may opeo a 
window if I leave the blinds closed, and thus refresh 
myself with a breath of air." 

Rising, he opened the window, and, after cautious- 
ly peering out, let fall the curtains, murmuring : " There 
can, indeed, be no one in the garden ; the high wall 
that cost me so much must do me the good service to 
keep out intruders, and the house door is guarded by 
old Patrido." 

Reseating himself in his old arm-chair, he again be- 
took himself to stirring with his hands a heap of gold 
upon the table. Listening to the clear ring of a gold 
piece which he had taken up and dropped upon the 
others, he joyfully exclaimed : " Ha, what a delightful 
tone! The best of medicines for my suffering body. 
No, no, no doctoV, I need no doctor. This sound would 
cure me, however ill I might be I " 

Again and again did he recommence his childish 
play, muttering to himself: "This is, indeed, divine 
music. They call me a miser, and in my walks I see 
caricatures of myself in the shop windows. They rep- 
resent me stretched upon a straw bed, with a piece of 
mouldy bread in my hand, and underneath is inscribed, 
* A starving miUionnaire.' I myself could not refrain 
from smiling at it ! " 

. And he laughed now until he became frightened by 
the tones of his own voice^ which sounded like the 
scornful laughter of a demon. ^ Foolish peeple," said 
he, then, seriously — ^^ foolish people, who ridicule what 
they do not understand! No, no, they understand 
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Dothing of my joys, of my happiness; they know noth- 
ing of the ecstasies I feel when I glance at my glitter- 
ing treasures." He took several of the brightest gold 
pieces and tenderly pressed them in his hands. '^ Te 
are mine, mine I I have gained ye I The imaginings 
of my youth, the strength of my manhood, the delight 
of my old age, all are combined in you ; and when I be- 
hold you with your enticing glances and listen to your 
sweet tones, I feel that you possess an unspeakable 
power of enchantment — an enchantment which no man 
on earth can withstand! Yes, what delight can equal 
that which I feel when I say to myself that it depends 
but upon my will, only upon a word from my lips, to 
create a paradise around me, to become a friend of the 
king, a patron of the greatest of his subjects, the lord 
and master of them all I I have only to say to the 
king, *I will lend you of my millions, lend you without 
interest — ^there, take the money I ' and my breast would 
be decorated with orders, I should be loaded with titles, 
and at the king's table I should alwa^^s be a welcome 
guest. I have only to throw open the splendid rooms 
of my house, and say: VCome in, ye lords and counts, 
eat with me, carouse with me, play with me and win 
my money' — and all would worship me ; even those who 
now caricature me would hasten to produce well-exe- 
cuted, flattering portraits of me, and write under them, 
* Beauvalle, the Maecenas I ' 

*' Yes," he continued, a scornful smile playing upon 
his thin lips, " yes, and if I should then wish to marry 
the fairest and youngest of the daughters of any coun};, 
she would instantly become mine— mine, with her six- 
teen years, her freshness, her warm blood, and her 
sparkling eyes; and she would suffer the kisses of these 
withered lips, the embraces of these powerless arms, 
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and would support my shrunken form whenever I chose 
to lean upon her. Ha, ha ! these arms may enfold a 
Venus I " 

^gain he laughed loud, and his eyes flashed with 
youthful fire. 

" This is the greatest pleasure in life," he continued, 
after a pause, unconsciously dropping the gold pieces 
from his hand ; ^' yes, it is the greatest pleasure to know 
that all these earthly joys are mine if I but say the 
word, mine the delights of love, the friendship of princes, 
the respect and devotion of the people, whenever I 
choose to send you out into the world and say to you, 
' Bring me rank, bring me titles, bring me love, bring 
me the favor of princes, and the humble submission of 
slaves 1 ' Then, how must I love, how adore you, you, 
my darlings, you who possess this magio power, who 
can accomplish these wonders ! I cannot but love to 
look upon you, upon the shining surface of each one of 
whom is inscribed earthly power, divine pleasure I How 
often, when you have lain in heaps around me, have I 
listened to your mysterious whisperings, and what have 
you not revealed to me of the beatitude I possess in 
you ! And would I exchange you for any earthly bless- 
ing ? Would I part with you ? Never, never ! " 

His voice had become louder in tone and fuller in 
volume during his soliloquy, and now he almost shouted 
in a tone of triumph : ''Even this is the highest pleas- 
ure, to know that I can have all worldly delights, and yet 
not wish for them ; to scorn the objects of other men's 
pursuits; to despise what all other men languish for; to 
possess a high priest like the holy of holies, and never 
permit him to be profaned by a vulgar gaze ; to be able 
to call mine own the idol before whom all men bow, and 
withhold it from their possession ; to adore tliat idol 
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alone, alone to bend the knee to it in the silent temple of 
my solitary chamber I Yes, yes, I adore you, ye bright 
masses of glittering gold I " He still more loudly ex- 
claimed, in his insane enthusiasm, spreading out his arms 
over his treasure, "I adore you in all your magnifi- 
cence ! " 

" Ha I what is that ? " he now screamed, turning his 
eyes toward the open window, before which the drawn 
curtain was beginning to shake, and where there was a 
slight rustling* 

Breathless, with wide-open mouth, with strained 
eyeballs, as if with his body he would protect his treas- 
ures from every felonious attack, the old man threw him- 
self upon the table ; and as the curtain now began to be 
more violently agitated and a tall man stepped forth 
from behind it, he fell upon them with a loud groan ; af- 
ter a moment's time he partly raised himself up and 
shrieked : "Help ! robbers ! help !" 

" Fear nothing ! fear nothing ! " said the intruder, 
in a quiet melancholy tone, as, approaching the old 
man, he clasped his nerveless hands and pressed them to 
his lips. " Oh, do but look upon me, and see that you 
have nothing to fear I " 

At the sound of that well-known voice, the old man 
recovered confidence, and the expression of terror in his 
countenance gave place to that of the most violent rage. 

"Is it you! you I who venture once more into my 
presence ! " he ravingly exclaimed — ^^ you, who enter my 
window like a thief and murderer to fall upon me by 
night!" 

" Patrido forbade my entrance by the door,'' said the 
intruder, " and there was no other way by which I could 
reach you, my father," 

" Call me not father ! " cried the old man, shaking 
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off the hand that pressed his own; "call me not father, 
as you are no longer my son I " 

" Oh, I am, I am your son !" exclaimed the other, 
with deep emotion ; "in the love I feel for you, in the 
pain it gives me to know that you are angry with me, 
in the constant longing that impels me to seek you, 
these all convince ifle that I am still your son ! Oh, my 
father," he continued, kneeling, " oh, my father, behold 
me at your feet ; let me clasp your knees ; oh let me be 
again your son, your Edmund! Open your arms to 
your only child, take him to your heart, and let your 
only son brighten the gloomy days of your old age. 
Allow your son to make you happy, and withdraw you 
from your sad solitude ! " 

"Who tells you that I am not happy?" roughly 
asked the old man ; " who tells you that my solitude is 
sad ? No, no, it is not sad, and my solitude is a thousand 
times preferable to the sight of my degenerate and un- 
worthy son ! " 

" Father 1" cried the youth, rising from his knees 
and standing erect before the old man, " father, I came 
here once more to beseech you to be reconciled to me, 
with patience and filial affection to beg for your pater- 
nal love. Respect my sense of honor 5 reject my love, 
but wound not my feelings ! " 

*f See you not that you are not the son of my heart ? " 
responded the old man. "A true son can never feel 
wounded by the words of his father. Go, go, and seek 
another father — ^I will be none to you ! " 

" Father 1" said Edmund, imploringly, and vainly 
seeking to clasp the hand which was obstinately with- 
held from him \ ." fiither, for your own sake, relent and 
recall your words. Remember that I am your only 
child — ^Edmund, your son I Father, what have I done. 
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that you cast me off, that you will no more call me your 
son?" 

" What have you done ?" angrily interposed the old 
man, *' I will tell you I you have squandered money, you 
have run me in debt, and while you earned and deserved 
nothing, you have expended more in one year than 
would have supported me ten." 

" I must live, must live respectably, and you refused 
me the necessary means," murmured Edmund. 

" And, therefore, you contracted debts which I have 
been obliged to pay with money which I had gained with 
labor and pain, with deprivation and oare, with hunger 
and thirst, by depriving my eyes of sleep and my body 
of rest. This, my money, which cost the blood and 
strength of my youth, this you have squandered, and I 
have been obliged to pay it away for you I But I would 
have forgotten that, and ibrgiven you, had you prom- 
ised economy for the ftiture, been willing to live as I 
lived, and consented to the conditions I made." 

"I could not promise what it was impossible for me 
to perform," said Edmund* " I — " 

" Impossible ! " interrupted the father. " Nothing is 
impossible to a firm will I When I, a hungry boy, 
wandered a beggar in the streets of Paris, without a 
sou in my pocket, with no place to lay my weary head, 
I swore to myself that I would become a rich — ^an inor- 
dinately rich — man, and I have kept my oath. Impos- 
sible I Why was it impossible for you to conform to 
my requirements ? Simply because it was hard for you, 
by yielding to my wishes, to manifest a true filial love." 

" Well, then," said the son, " I will now give you a 
proof of my love. I will sacrifice all. my plans, and 
extinguish all the desires of my soul, I will destroy my 
books, I will bid farewell to all my cherished dreams, I 
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will give up all that I have ever hoped from life — ^poetic 
fame and honor — ^I will forget all these things, ray 
father, and conform to your wish, that I should become 
an apprentice to a merchant ; and I swear to you that 
I will, for one year, devote my whole attention to my 
new calling." 

" You know that that is but the half of my con- 
ditions," responded the old man, with severity, " and the 
least important half. "Will you give me your word that 
within eight days you will give your hand in marriage 
to the person I have chosen for you ? "Will you become 
the husband of the immensely rich old Miss Cabarde ? 
You know what great advantages attend upon this con- 
nection," continued the old man in an almost beseeching 
tone ; " she will at once constitute you her sole heir, and 
you will immediately take upon yourself the uncontrolled 
management of her vast property, so that I shall have 
no further occasion to expend a sou for you. Say, my 
son," he asked in a softened tone, " will you fulfil your 
father's dearest wish?" 

Covering his face with his hands, the son groaned 
aloud, while his father's eyes flashed as with a feeling 
of joy ; for he considered his son's agitation as the last 
struggle against his better conviction. Lightly laid he 
his hand upon Edmund's shoulder, and tenderly whis- 
pered : " Is it not so ? will you not now fulfil my dearest 
wish?" 

Edmund's hands fell from his face — ^it was deadly 
pale, and the glance he gave his father was unutterably 
ead. "Father," he murmured in a tremulous tone, 
" father, God is my judge, I cannot ! Never can I become 
the husband of that old woman — ^never can I sell to her 
my youth and my liberty ! " 

The old man thrust his son from him with the vio- 
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lence of extreme rage. "Away with you, then, degen- 
erate boy I " he angrily shrieked ; " away from me, and 
never may my eyes again behold your hated face I I 
hereby renounce you forever ; I have no longer a eon, I 
will have no son ; the dog that watches my threshold 
shall henceforth be nearer to my heart than the grace- 
less rascal that bears my name ; I will sooner give my 
whole fortune to the beggar in the streets than I will 
give a penny to you 1 " 

"Father, father I" cried Edmund, falling upon his 
knees with uncontrollable emotion ; " father, reflect upon 
your words I Consider that I am your son, your only 
child — ^the child of the wife you loved. Oh, by the 
memory of my mother, my poor dear mother, the wife 
of your youth, the only love of your heart, by her mem- 
ory I conjure you : recall your words, let me continue 
your son, be still my father, give up this barbarous plan 
of selling your son to a woman, give up your joyless 
solitude ! See, it is your son that kneels before you — 
your son, the happiness of whose whole life is in your 
hands — and also the happiness of another being* Yes, 
my father, I will confess to you — ^I love — ^love a maiden, 
an angel, whose heart is mine, and to whom I am devoted 
with all my soul ; a word from your lips can give me 
love and happiness I Take me again into your favor ; 
give up this folly of miserly, joyless hoarding ; open your 
doors to your son and your daughter ; let your children 
love you, cherish you, live with you, and embellish your 
declining years I Adore no longer this mammon, these 
dead treasures 1 Let us enjoy thy wealth and give alms 
to the poor of our superfluity, let us make and be happy. 
Oh, my father, leara again to feel humane and lov- 
ing I" 

Tears choked his utterance, and, overcome by his 
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emotion, Edmund dropped his head upon his father's 
knee. But the latter roughly shook him off 

" Touch me not, miserable fellow I " hoarsely shrieked 
the enraged old man ; " away from me, degenerate boy, 
who would drive your own father to madness I What 
a fool I should be to give my wealth to you, who, in 
your folly, wish to scatter what I have gathered, squan- 
der what I have so painfully acquired ! Never, never 
shall that come to pass, even should I otherwise be com- 
pelled to sink all I possess in the sea; this would I 
sooner do than suffer the smallest particle of ray for- 
tune to inure to you-! Go, court the maiden you love — 
give your hand to her and make her a beggar's bride I 
But never hope to receive a fartking from me. And 
should I find you starving upon the steps of my door, I 
will let you starve I I have renounced you 1 Go, I know 
you no morel Go, wander about, a homeless beggar, 
and may no one have compassion on you 1 " 

" It is enough ! " cried Edmund springing to his feet, 
and his dark eyes flashing angry flames. As he turned 
his piercing, fieiy glance upon his father, the latter invol- 
untarily cast down his eyes. " It is enough," repeated 
Edmund, standing proudly erect before the old man, 
who trembled with rage, " you have, in this hour, forever 
destroyed the happiness of my whole life, you have 
thrust me out to want and misery, you have doomed 
your child to poverty and sorrow. But you vrill re- 
member this hour. Yes, you will remember it when 
writhing upon your dying bed, when your failing eyes 
seek in vain for some friendly hand to close your eyes. 
Then, then will you call for your banished son, you will 
call him by a thousand endearing names — ^but he will 
not be here, and you will die alone, in frightful solitude, 
having driven from your side your only child I " 
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" Curses upSn you, thrice cursed be you ! " shrieked 
the old man, as, overcome by rage, he tremblingly sank 
into his chair. 

But Edmund heard not these curses; he had disap- 
peared through the same window by which he had so 
unexpectedly made his entrance. 



CHAPTER III. 

T^ip DISINHEEITED. 

A FEAv days after this occurrence, the Baroness von 
Saumont with her two daughters were sitting in their 
saloon, and while the latter were occupied with their 
embroidery, she was reading the latest journals, which 
were spread out before her. She had already almost 
finished the Constitutionnd and was on the point of 
laying it aside, when her eyes fell upon a well-known 
name among the advertisements which excited her cu- 
riosity. Surprise and ill-humor were depicted in her 
countenance as she read, and at length she excitedly 
said : " Such are the consequences of ill-chosen associa- 
tions ! Must I now suffer the mortification of seeing a 
person whom I have allowed to appear in i»y saloon here 
publicly disgraced and given up to dishonor and shame ? 
Hear what I find in this paper 1 " And she read : " As 
I have disinherited and forever banished from my pres- 
ence my degenerate and unworthy eon, Edmund Beau- 
valle, all persons are hereby warned not to trust him on 
my account, as I shall pay no debts of his contracting. 
Charles Beauvalle." 
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"Dreadful!" exclaimed Leonore, "and we have 
allowed such a person to visit at our house — how we 
shall be ridiculed and laughed at in all fashionable 
saloons ; we must take all possible pains to cause it to 
be forgotten 1 " 

" The greatest severity is now requisite," said the 
baroness, examining the other journals, in all of which, 
to her horror, the same announcement was to be seen ; 
"the most inexorable severity and strictness is now 
requisite to render impossible his ever again entering 
our house, and the quicker this is done the greater proof 
we shall give to the world that we ourselves were among 
the deceived and were the fii-st to cast hini off." 

Camilla, meanwhile, had hitherto sat motionless, as 
if benumbed by the shock ; a mortal pallor usurped the 
place of the roses on her cheek, and now with her soft 
and melodious voice she said: "But what has poor 
Bcauvalle done ? What is his fault ? What crime has 
he committed ? That a hard and cruel father repudiates 
him may be no fault of the son. No noble fatlier who 
loves his son would publicly denounce him as degenerate, 
even though the son should incur debts. Precisely this 
cruel denunciation, this unnatural act of the father speaks 
for the innocence of the son, and precisely now should 
be be treated with kindness and distinction before the 
world I He is not criminal, but unfortunate, and the 
unfortunate should be treated with kindness and ten- 
derness by the more happy— we should countenance and 
not d[esert them 1 " 

While thus speaking, Camilla's eyes beamed with a 
darker glow, and her glances, always so vivid, had that 
enchanting expression, peculiar to her, that spoke to the 
heart with a touching eloquence and never failed to sway 
the reason. 
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The baroness, however, saw ngt Camilla, as her eyes 
were steadily bent upon the jonrtial in her hands, and, 
had she seen her, that glance, instead of softening her, 
would only have excited her anger. 

" You are talking nonsense," said she with severity ; 
" and, whether guilty or innocent, this Beaavalle stands 
before the world degraded and disgraced ; &r be it from 
us to share his ignominy and bring his shame upon 
ourselves by further association with him! We can 
never countenance one who is publicly defamed and 
disgraced, whether his shame be or be not deserved. 
The world meddles not with such questions, it acts upon 
the facts that come to its knowledge, not upon beliefs 
and possibilities ; and it condemns equally, with the con- 
demned, all those who oppose its judgments and would 
show leniency to its victim." 

" Any one who has stood in the pillory, is like an 
infected person from whom every one must flee if they 
would not expose themselves to the contagion," said 
Leonore ; ** and, really, this advertisement is a pillory 
far more scandalous than the literal one, as it places 
Beauvalle on the pillory before all Prance, and, indeed, 
before all the world* There is nothing left for him to 
do but to change his name and creep into some obscure 
comer of the earth." 

" And there to starve," added the baroness with a 
scornful laugh. 

"Oh, speak not thus, speak not thus!" implored 
Camilla with the deepest emotion, while tears, which 
had come into her eyes, now slowly rolled down over 
her pale cheeks. • . 

Folding her hands, she pressed them upon her 
heaving bosom ; and whoever had then seen her in her 
gentle sorrow, might have supposed her an angel de- 
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Bcended tx) earth for the purpose of imploring the mercy 
of men and their reconciliation with themselves. 

" Think not," she munnured, " of what the world 
may say, or how it may judge, in its ungenerous heart- 
lessness ; but of Heaven^s pardoning love, which we all 
so much need, and be merciful. Perhaps the world, 
when it sees that we do not condemn him, that we, who 
know him better than they, turn not away from him, 
perhaps all will then believe in his innocence." 

'^ I am not assuming enough to attribute to myself 
this powerful influence in the world," responded the 
baroness, ^ and therefore shall not presume to oppose its 
decisions." 

" I believe mamma is in the right," said Leonore to 
Camilla, who had demanded her sympathy and support 
by an imploring glance. "We must submit to the laws 
of the world, as it is not in our power to change them. 
Indeed, were we very rich people, did the command of 
millions render us independent of the so-called great 
world, then would it be our proudest pleasure to defy 
its decrees and publicly to honor and uphold this defamed 
and disgraced Beauvalle. Give me millions, millions," 
continued the excited maiden, " and with the power of 
my wealth I would subjugate the whole world ; then 
the unfortunate, the poor, the oppressed and the suffer- 
ing, should be my friends ; instead of being ashamed of 
them I would elevate and honor them, and the influence 
of my position should compel all the world to follow my 
example. And, therefore, my most strenuous efforts 
shall be directed to the obtaining of a millionnaire for a 
husband." 

Neither the baroness nor Camilla noticed the words 
of Leonore ; they were both too much occupied by their 
own thoughts: the baroness was thinking how she 
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could most easily banish Beauvalle from her house, and 
Camilla was considering how she might spare him this 
sorrow. 

The entrance of a servant recalled the attention of 
all three. 

" The banker Bonners and M. Beauvalle would pay 
their respects!" announced the servant. Surely, Ed- 
mund Beauvalle could not have chosen a more unfavor- 
able moment for his visit than this, in which the excited 
baroness would have admitted a beggar into her saloon 
rather than him. . • 

" Mother, mother, reflect on what you are about to 
do I " implored Camilla in an undertone. 

" We certainly must not receive him," said Leonore 
with earnestness. 

The baroness stood reflecting for a moment, and then 
said to the servant with firmness : " Banker Bonners is 
welcome; to M. Beauvalle say that I cannot receive 
him, and give him this newspaper." 

The baroness handed to her servant one of the jour- 
nals, in which the fatal announcement was marked with 
a penciL 

The servant was on the ppint of leaving the room 
with the journal, when Camilla suddenly arose and with 
a pale but tranquil countenance said : " Stop, John 1 
Give me the journal. Conduct M. Bonners to us here, 
and ask M. Beauvalle to walk into the garden and await 
me in the pavilion." 

The tone of her voice, and her whole depprtment, 
was so commanding that John, fueling himself constrained 
to the most implicit obedience, left the roonu 

"What! do you dare to. oppose my commands?" 
angrily demanded the baroness of her daughter. 

But, encountering in Camilla's eyes that hateful 
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expression of resolution and energy which so unpleas. 
antly reminded her of her late husband, she more vio- 
lently continued : " In defiance of my express commands 
will you see and speak to this now disgraced man ?" 

"Mother, I must do so, it is my duty I" calmly 
replied Camilla. " If he is to be proscribed, it must not 
be done in so barbarous a manner." 

" But I bid, I command you as your mother — " 

Here the door was opened, and the banker Bonners 
entered* Whilst the baroness with a suddenly changed, 
friendly countenance was welcoming the millionnaire, 
Camilla, with a slight bow of recognition, left the room. 

She desqended to the garden with hasty steps, glow- 
ing cheeks, and eyes flashing with courage and resolu- 
tion. There was no maiden fear or hesitation in her 
soul ; — ^an injustice was to be softened to an unfortunate 
and down-trodden person, and in such a case Camilla 
could h9,ye no misgivingSi 

But as she now observed him whom she sought, 
standing in the door of the pavilion, her hasty steps 
were suddenly stayed ; taking breath and becoming 
embarrassed, all her maiden timidity returned and her 
face was crimsoned. 

It was^ for only a moment, and soon she advanced 
with her own peculiar calm smile, which always seemed 
a heavenly consolation to those on whom it beamed. 

She entered the pavilion, and they now stood face to 
face ; and, as they silently looked into 8ach other's eyes, 
both felt the deep and sad significance of that hour. 

Camilla's eyes, before so clear and bright, were now 
darkened, and the sunny smile had vanished from her 
lips. Proud apd calm, but* pale as she had never seen 
him, stood Edmund Beaiiyalle in her presence; only 
about his closely compressed lips was the tremulous 
2* 
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twitching produced by deep-felt sorrow, arid the reins 
of his high forehead were' swollen as with hardly sup- 
pressed anger. Camilla observed him long, and even in 
this moment of profound grief she had never felt her 
heart beat higher at the sight of his noble manly beauty, 
never felt so proudly happy at the thought of being 
loved by such a man. 

" Your lady mother," at length commenced Edmund 
in a bitter, mocking tone which gave Camilla infinite 
pain, " the noble baroness has, then, very justly recog- 
nized the impossibility of continuing to receive the poor 
beggar, the disowned and dishonored son of an angry 
father, and I see that Miss Camilla is considerate enough 
to bring me with her own hands one of the journals in 
which my shame is blazoned, that no doubt may remain 
as to the cause of my being repelled while the rich 
banker is received. I thank you ! " said he, taking the 
journal from Camilla's hand ; ^ in fact, I am glad in this 
way to obtain so precious a monument of paternal ten- 
derness ; I might not have been able to purchase so fair 
a copy." 

Not the least feeling of injury or offence entered 
Camilla's heart while he was thus harshly speaking; 
she felt the immense, painftilly suppressed tori^ent which 
only could thus embitter his tone, and with a low and 
gentle voice she responded : " My mother directed the 
servant to give vou this paper, and as my supplications 
were ineffectual to change her resolution, I thought it 
at least better to bring it to you myself." 

''Ah! and this is the reason why Miss Camilla von 
Saumont condescends to come to me in the garden ! " 
exclaimed Edmund with a scornful laugh. 

*' No, it is not the reason !" replied Camilla, and her 
T5lear glance rested with such a tender and imploring 
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expression upon tbe countenance of Edmund, that he 
felt the melting of the icy coverifig that sorrow had 
congealed upon his heart. All the muscles of his &ce 
were dow convulsiyely agitated by the fHghtM inward 
commotion which he could no longer control ; the dark 
blue of the veins of his forehead, inordinately swollen, 
contrasted sharply with the mortal pallor of his brow. 
He felt himself thawed and overcome bylhc mild sunny 
glance of those eyes, his painful coldness vanished, and 
with a deep groan he covered his face with his trembling 
hands. • 

Seeing him thus, Camilla would gladly, for his sake, 
have borne all his sorrows and sufferings. Approaching 
him, she gently laid her hand upon his shoulder and 
said: *^ Edmund, you have often asked me if I loved 
you, and you have often blamed me for not answering 
that question. Only yesterday, you asked me if I would 
be yours for life! Now will I answer you — yes, in 
this hour ! 

"Now,'* she continued, her brpw beaming with* 
heavenly enthusiasm, "yes, now will I confess that I 
love you, that this love occupies all my thoughts, my 
dreams, my prayers, that I implore from Heaven nothing 
but the happiness of loving you ; and that, in the infinity 
of this love, I have a heavenly joy, although I weep in 
an ecstasy of pain I " 

While she was speaking, Edmund's hands slowly 
glided firom his face, and he now regarded her with an 
indescribable expression. Then, sinking upon his knee 
before her and imploringly lifting up his hands, he said: 
** Speak on, speak on, heavenly angel — ^let me continue 
to dream." 

Camilla was filled with an inexpressible joy — she 
bent over him, laid her hand, as in blessing, upon his 
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brow, and, raised by the solemnity of the moment far 
above all maiden fear and hesitation, said : " And be- 
cause . I feel that this love will be mine in life and in 
death, I now answer your question : yes, Edmund) I will 
be your.wife ; my days, my whole life shall be devoted 
to you ; with you will I share sorrow and care, joy and 
pleasure. Edmund, take me to yourself, I am henceforth 
forever yours I** 

Edmund groaned aloud; utter despair lay in his 
glance, and his whole form shook in the ecstasy and tor- 
ment of the^moraent. 

"Mine, Camilla, mine!" he murmured, as if in a 
dream ; "Camilla will be the wife of the discarded and 
dishonored ?" 

"Who should have faith in you, if not she who loves 
you ? " whispered Camilla. 

" Oh, my God, Camilla loves me 1 " cried Edmund, 
hastily rising from his knees. He now pressed the 
maiden to his bosom, and then held her off that he might 
»look upon her, and again drew her to him. 

Tears burst from his eyes ; senseless, stammered words 
escaped his lips, and Camilla smiled in the blessedness 
of love. 

For an instant the whole world was forgotten, far 
behind them lay the past, the future was unregarded, 
and the rapture of the moment was wholly theirs ; he 
felt himself thrilled by a hitherto unknown pleasure, 
and, as he pressed Camilla closer and closer to his wildly 
beating heart, he felt in himself the ability to defy the 
TV hole world in the heroism of his love. 

Rare and precious are such moments of pure and 
unmingled happiness, which raise us above all reflection 
and hesitation, and enable us to soar above all grovel- 
ling earthly cares. But, ah, th^ weight of earth hangs 
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hea^-y upon our feet, and sooa draws us down to its 
choking dust I 

The cooling wings of reason already began to over- 
shadow Edmund ; and when he considered all the ten- 
derness and generosity whicli had prompted Camilla 
precisely now to confess her love', he could not but 
remember wbat was involved in this now, and his hap- 
piness vanished, as a dream. 

With a deep groan releasing the maiden from his 
arms, he despairingly exclaimed : " No, this can never 
be ! never can I be base and selfish enough to accept 
such a sacrifice, Camilla cannot be the wife of the poor 
outcast ! — Camilla," he continued, con\'ulsiyely clasping 
her hand, " your generosity, your goodness, has deceived 
you, has led you to mistake compassion for love. No, 
no, you love me not — take back your word I But leave 
to me the blessing of this hour ; the remembrance of it 
shall accompany me through all my joyless life, and this 
remembrance is all in which we can henceforth share. 
You have done enough in the nobleness of your heart ; 
this hour remains mine — ^a divine, a sacred gift." 

"No, Edmund!" she responded with solemnity, 
while her countenance expressed the firmness of her 
resolution — "no, Edmund, I love, you, and this love will 
end only with my life ! " 

" Say not so, Camilla ! " cried he in a heart-rending 
tone; "never, never will you see me again. Shame 
upon the ignoble man who could be base enough to per- 
suade such a being to share his misery I I have yet 
sufficient strength to resist the temptation. Earewell, 
Camilla, farewell ! " 

Falling in frenzy before her, he kissed her feet, the 
hem of her garment, almost unconsciously repeating, 
" Camilla I angel of my life, farewell ! " 
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"No, DO, you will not go, Edmund, yoti will not 
abandon me," implored Camilla, throwing her arms 
around his neck. 

Gently extricating himself from her arms, he rose to 
his feet, and for a, long time remained with his eyes 
intently fixed upon her. It seemed as if he would by 
that glance imprint her image forever upon his souL 

Now he stormily clasped her in his arms and im- 
pressed a long, long kiss upon her lips. 

" Farewell ! God Almighty bless you ! We shall 
never meet again ! " he cried, rushing forth. 

"Edmund! Edmund 1" she shrieked, hastening to 
the door ; — but he had already disappeared. " Never !" 
she faintly sighed, sinking senseless to the ground. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BANKER. 

Banker Bonnebs to-day celebrated the opening of 
the season by giving a grand dinner at the " Cafi An- 
glais^ An elegant private room was engaged for the 
occasion — ^they would be alone and unrestrained in their 
enjoyment. 

It was a small, select circle of his friends that Bonner 
had called around him, all of whom were proud of the 
honor of being admitted to his intimacy. Wit and 
laughter resounded around the table, at the head of 
which Bonners presided, making his guests as happy as 
possible. 

"You have become quite old, viscount!" he ban- 
teringly observed to his neighbor, a pale and consump- 
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tive-looking yonng man. "Have you experienced so 
mnch during the three montlis of countiy life which has 
detained you so far from us ? They say, * Experience 
makes one old.' '* 

" Yes, yes ; he has had a variety of experiences ! " 
laughingly interposed the right-hand neighbor of the 
host ; " he has fallen in love with a country lass, and 
had a fall from a horse." 

"What, not from Hector?" gayly asked Bonners. 
" Ton honor, viscount, you are not to be pardoned, as it 
would be an evidence of very poor horsemanship on 
your part. Hector was my best broken steed, and I 
gave him to you only because he was a favorite with 
me. Say, it was not Hector ? " 

•The viscount shrugged his shoulders. "Unfortu- 
nately it was he, mon ami/ I wished to make him 
Jump a ditch ; he refused — ^I pressed the spurs into his 
flanks, but in vain — he reared, and fell over backward, 
with me under him." 

"But I told you beforehand that Hector was no 
jumper I" impatiently cried Bonners ; " how could you 
be so foolish as to wish to make htm jump ? " 

"Foolish I" repeated the viscount; "that is an 
epithet which — ^" 

"Softly, softly, gentlemen!" cried Baron Yoissin 
from the other end of the table ; " it is not good to heat 
one's blood while eating. One siay thereby lose the 
enjoyment of so delicious an entremets as this terrapin 
pasty." 

" True, very true I " chimed in another ; " and we 
should also bear in mind that this pasty cost at least a 
hundred francs." 

" Bah, a bagatelle ! " said Bonners, contemptuously, 
and calling the waiter, he ordered a duplicate of the pasty. 
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'^It is a delightful thing," pleasantly remarked 
Baron Voiasin, " to offer to one's stomach such noble 
food. The stomach is in reality also a noble organ, and 
it is disrespectful to offer it coarse and common nourish- 
ment. All feelings have their seat in the stomach ! " 

"The good baron is in the right," said Bonners, 
laughing. " Well for those who have a timely compre- 
hension of this truth I Let us drink to the stomach, the 
seat of all feeling I " 

That toast, and many others were drunken, and many 
interesting stories were told. Baron Voissin gave a 
lively description of a scene he had accidentally wit- 
nessed. In company with one of the gentlemen, present, 
he was passing over the Pont Neuf at the moment when 
a woman threw herself from it into the Seine, and»his 
companion had courageously thrown himself in after 
her and rescued her from drowning. But when he had 
happily brought her to the shore, he discovered that it 
was precisely his ch^re amie whom he had on that day 
abandoned, and who, in her consequent despair, had 
thrown herself into the river. The baron very humor- 
ously described the passionate gratitude of the girl, who 
now swore that nothing should ever separate her from 
her lover, together with the half-sad and half-pleased 
resignation with which the rescuer received her thanks 
and protestations. A loud and long-continued laugh 
resounded from all j^^rsons present. 

" No one has such a store of stories of this kind, 
however, as Bonners," said Count Massin, when they 
had again become quiet; " for he has undoubtedly made 
the most conquests." 

" Or rather my money ! " said Bonners* " I am not 
so vain a fool as to believe that any thing but money 
can 'Hin a woman's heart, and to this there is no excep- 
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tion. The countess as well as the grisette is dazzled by 
this interceder for love." 

"A very melancholy and humiliating truth!" said 
one of the gentlemen. 

" But still a truth," answered Bonners. 

" No, no ; I know a lady, and you also all know her," 
cried another, " who certainly never can be dazzled by 
gold or treasure." 

" And who is she ?" asked all. 

" It is Camilla von Saumont ! " 

To this remark all signified their assent, and one 
added : " And also Leonore voii Saumont is equally in- 
capable of being so influenced." 

Bonners, rising, quietly said : "Gentlemen, assertion 
is not proof I will convict you of error ! What is 
the statement ? " 

" That Camilla and Leonore von Saumont are inca- 
pable of marrying for wealth." 

" I offer a bet that one of th^se sisters becomes my 
wife before the end of winter 1 " said Bonners. " How 
much shall the wager be ? " 

" You will lose, Bonners, you will lose ! " cried Baron 
Voissin ; "Leonore is too proud to marry any one un- 
der the rank of a baron, and Camilla is said to love 
another." 

"Who ?" asked Bonners. 

" Young Beauvalle, who is often seen in the saloon of 
the baroness." 

" Bah ! " said Bonners, with a contemptuous curl of 
the lip ; " he is out of the question : his father has dis- 
inherited and publicly disgraced him." 

" But the maiden loves him nevertheless, and as she 
possesses strong feelings, and is inclined to enthusiasm, 
that circumstance may not lessen her love." 
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" Indeed 1 " said Bonnera, tboughtfally, " that class 
of women are somewhat exceptional, and quite capable 
of such a folly. Nevertheless, I am still willing to bet 
with you that, in the course of the winter, one of the 
two sisters becomes m'y wife. How much shall we 
bet?" 

*^ If Clementine was worth a thousand louis d^ors, 
these noble young ladies deserve the risk of double that 
sum," said Baron Voissin. 

" We will all share equally in the winnings or loss, 
my friends.** 

All assented. 

** Well, then, two thousand louis d*ors, that at the 
end' of this winter one of those young ladies is my 
wife I '* cried Bonners, with a laugh, and breakiug up 
the table. 

" How shall we pass the evening, gentlemen ? " 

^^ Let us go to the gaming-house, mes amiSj and try 
our luck 1 " suggested the viscount. 

But Bonners said, with earnestness, ^^ I never play ! 
I have taken an oath against it.*' 

"Ah, yes, since that evening when you won the 
whole fortune of the young banker, Lossin, who then 
cursed you, and blew out his brains before your eyes ? " 

"You are right, since that evening!" answered 
Bonners. " I am in many things superstitious, and I 
imagine that my luck would fail and my money soon 
go, if I should again touch a card. Ah, and how 
quickly, my friends, would you all scatter to the four 
winds of heaven, if the millionnaire, Bonners, should 
suddenly become a beggar I It would, in that case, be 
amusing to see your long feces ! " 

Bonners laughed loud, and with a friendly nod took 
his djeparture. 
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** He is (T'lcMemefU superciliotts I ^ murraurcd Baron 
Voiaaiu 

" But didblement rich I " said another ; ** they esti- 
mate him at over three millions/' 

" How, else, would we tolerate his saperoiliousness 
and his caprices ? " said a third. ^ He sometimes treats 
ns all as if we were his subordinates, and wholly forgets 
thsCt we are generous enough not to make him feel our 
superiority of rank and birth." 

** Marquis, I yesterday heard you assure Bonners 
that he could have no truer friend than yourself, and 
that his friendship was the greatest happiness of your 
life ! ^ dryly responded Baron Yoissin. 

** (?esi Men naturd/^' remarked the other ; " I was 
then embarrassed by the want of a thousand pistoles.** 

"And Bonners lent you the money, did he not?" 
asked the baron. 

" From pure friendship, yes I " responded the mar- 
quis, and all laughed. 

" Oh, friendship, frienddiiip between one who has 
nothing but debts, and one who has a plenty of money ! " 
cried Baron Voissin, departing for the purpose of trying 
his'luck at the gaming-table. 

A year only had Bonners been in Paris, and at' 
though he came there as a stranger, with few letters of 
introduction, he had already become one «of the most 
courted celebrities of that gay city. The splendid 
equipage in which he paraded the streets, the costly 
horses which he drove with artistic skill, the elegant 
hotel he rented for himself alone, and where he was 
surrounded by a host of lackeys in rich liveries — ^all 
this had concentrated the attention of the higher classes 
upon the eccentric American — ^for as such was he recog- 
nised by his pronunciation of the French language — 
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and his acquaintance was sought by alL But Bonncrs 
had studied mankind enough to know that too great fa- 
cility was little calculated to sustain the permanent in- 
terest of those who now so eagerly sought his society, 
lie knew that the more difficult he rendered an approach, 
80 much the more would his acquaintance be sought. 
Loanging in his superb open'carriage, with a couple of 
large buU-dogs beside him on the seat, he daily drove 
through the principal streets and squares of Paris ; with 
his bull-dogs at his feet, and bis lackey behind his chair, 
he daily dined at the Cafk Anglais^ where the most 
choice and expensive dishes were loudly ordered for 
him by his servant. In the TMdtre Fran^ais^ as well 
as at the Italian opera, he had his private box, which no 
one entered but himself. And while he was thus sur- 
rounded by all the appliances of splendid luxury, while 
the collars of his dogs were ornamented with real gems, 
and the liveries of his servants sparkled with a profu- 
sion of gold lace, while wonderful stories were told of 
the oriental luxury with which he had furnished his 
dwelling, he himself appeared plaijgi, simple, and with- 
out ornament. Not the smallest brilliant shone upon 
his finger or in his bosom, no heavy golden chain hung 
* around his neck ; and when he occasionally drew forth 
his watch at Tortoni's, it was remarked that this was 
only of silver. His apparel was always in the newest 
fashion, but not of showy colors. His whole make-up 
was remarkable only for a noble simplicity, and pre- 
cisely this circumstance served to raise him in the opin- 
ions of others. Only a really noble character, they 
said to themselves, could afford thus to disdain all per- 
sonal adornment, and appear thus simple buj^.elegant. 
Surely, they went on to say, tbis stranger is no upstart 
parvenu^ ef whom there are so many, and who are 
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known precisely by the excessive display of gold and 
brilliants upon their persons ; when would 2;, parvenu or 
a rich Jew be seen without a brilliant upon his finger 
or in his shirt-bosom ? And the distinguished air with 
which he seems to ignore the attention which his pres- 
ence excites, the calm security of his deportment, his 
cool glance, in which is recognized the impossibility of 
approaching him without his approbation — does not all 
this show that he is a distinguished, a really noble man ? 
Bonners had a profound knowledge of human nature, 
and he also knew how to improve the opportune mo- 
ment for modifying his haughty reserve — ^he knew the 
exact time when to condescend, that the curiosity he 
excited might not, fatigued, turn in some other direc- 
tion. Precisely at the time when the lions and cavaliers 
who were assembled at Tortoni's had decided to pay 
no more attention to the supercilious American, his 
horses, or his buU-dc-gs, precisely at that moment was it 
that Bonners, the ever cold and reserved Bonnera, con- 
descended to address*one of the company, and, indeed, 
in such winning language, that Baron Voissin was en- 
raptured, and all the other gentlemen were devoured 
with envy and astonishment. But Bonners soon clev- 
erly drew others into the conversation. He again took 
up the thread of a conversation in which the gentlemen 
had just previously been engaged, and manifested the 
attention with which he had listened to them by the 
most flattering repetition of the words and arguments 
of various individuals among them, Bonners was par- 
ticularly imposing through his brilliant conversational 
talent, and when they separated, all were agreed that 
they had never before met with so amiable and unas- 
suming an American or Englishman. And now was it 
that Bonners, in the kindest and most flattering man- 
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ner, asked of them, as a favor to himself, that they would 
more frequently grace his table with their presence, that 
he might oftener enjoy the pleasure of their society. 
They had already remarked that Bonners seemed averse 
to making new acquaintances, that only young gen- 
tlemen of the first rank and respectability were ad- 
mitted to his intimacy, and, considering this as an evi- 
dence of a noble and aristocratic nature, each one felt 
the more flattered by his attentions. 

And, besides, there were many advantages attending 
an intimate intercourse with Bonners. 

His cuisine was the rarest, his wines the choicest, his 
associates the noblest, his horses the finest, and his 
equipage the most splendid. He himself was the wit- 
tiest and most agreeable of companions, and while he 
was always liberal toward his iriends, he never as- 
sumed the air of a protector, or of that superiority 
which so easily wounds and repels. 

Reserved and silent in relation to his own afiairs, he 
was a sympathetic listener to the relations of those of 
his friends, and whoever of them required his active 
aid, always found him ready and willing to render it. 
Notwithstanding his enormous wealth, of which no one 
doubted, Bonners was shrewd enough to avoid exciting 
the envy or wounding the pride of his poorer friends. 
He was never heard to speak of his money or his 
wealth. He never spoke of the richness of his fiimi- 
ture, the luxury of his table, or the superiority of his 
wines, and he would seem not to hear when these mat- 
ters were alluded to by others. 

And difficult as it was for gentlemen to attain 
to his intimacy, just as difficult he made it for ladies to 
attract him to their saloons. He had often and most 
decidedly declared to his friends, that nothing was so 
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disagreeably to bim as tbe society of womeD, and tbat 
he took all possible pains to avoid all assemblies where 
there might be danger of meeting with them. Yet 
sometimes had the mothers or sisters of his friends ven- 
tnred to invite him to their ^oiriea — but to all such in- 
vitations the eccentric millionnaire had returned an un* 
favorable answer. 

« Bonners had a great knowledge of mankind, but a 
greater of womankind ; he knew how, by an occasional 
remark, a piquant expression, which he well knew his 
friends would truly report at home, to excite the emula- 
tion of the ladies, and interest their vanity in the strug- 
gle as to who should be the first to exhibit the liofi in 
lier saloon. 

"I think he will have respect enough for my rank," 

said the Duchess of B r to her nephew. Count Masson, 

'^ not to decline my invitation." 

The count doubtingly shrugged his shoulders, and 
the duchess sent to Bonners an invitation, couched in 
tbe most flattering language, to her aoirie. But he 
came not. ^ 

Now, however, his humor seemed to change, and he 
accepted for the next evening the invitation of the 
yonng and beautiful widow, Countess NovignaL 

Tbe countess was in ecstasy, the duchess furious. 
Bonners had the laugh on his side, and he knew that 
nothing could more firmly establish a man in the favor 
of the sex than having active enemies among the ladies 
themselves. 

, Bonners became the declared favorite of one party 
of ladies ; and while the others vowed to hate and ab- 
jure him ; they glowed with the desire to win him from 
their more favored rivals. No assembly was complete 
when Bonners was absent — no lady, no toilet was 
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handsome when not praised by Bonners — no gentleman 
was fashionable unless he belonged to the envied circle 
of Bonners. 

And by what means attained the stranger, of whom 
no one knew whence or what he was, by what means 
attained he such an ascendency in society ? 

He was rich, enormously rich, knew the world, and 
how to manage mankind. • 



CHAPTER V. 

MAIDEN LOViS. 

Joyless weeks had passed since Camilla's last inter- 
view with Edmund ; with her family she had returned 
to Paris for the winter season ; but neither the amuse- 
ments of the city, nor yet her mother's angry remon- 
strances, could bring back again the smile to her lips, 
or the former brightness of her glanpe. 

In the noisy bustle of balls and festivals, as in the 
solitude of her chamber, the thought of Edmund was 
her constant companion. She had never seen him since 
that fatal day, and on her arrival in Paris she ascertained 
that he had left it for parts unknown. 

Camilla was in despair, and her longing for his pres- 
ence now began to assume a fearful intensity. That he 
fled from her, that he was unX^illing to make her the 
participator in his darkened existence — this, if possible, 
increased her love, and at the same time her respect for 
the mental nobility of the object of her choice. 

Her most ardent wish was not to remain behind him 
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in magnanimous generosity ; and the longer the possi- 
bility of proving to him a devotion equal to his own 
was postponed, the riper became her resolution to mani- 
fest it at whatever price. 

" What were my love worth," said she to herself, 
•** if it could be shattered by the rocks of earthly pov- 
erty and deprivation ? Have I loved him because he was 
the son of a millionnaire ? Did I think of that when 
I guve him my heart ? Must I not show him that I 
loved him for himself alone, that I thought of nothing, 
desired nothing but him ? " And while so encouraging 
herself her real heart-felt love wanned to an exaltation 
which allowed of no calm consideration of the actual 
circumstances of the case. 

Perhaps the counsels of a friend might have opened 
her heart to more sensible reflections ; but Camilla stood 
alone; guided by her feelings, and inclined to enthu- 
siasm, she had never felt the necessity of a feminine 
Mend, and the great difference of character between 
herself and her sister had had the effect to repel any 
advance to confidence on the part of Camilla. 

This great difference, which unmistakably manifested 
itself in every thought and word, was the cause why 
Camilla flew into extremes in opposition to her mother 
and sister. Did they speak of the importance of 
worldly possessions, of the duty, in the choice of a hus- 
band, to consider well his pecuniary means, Camilla 
was thereby only the more confirmed in her convictions 
to the contrary ; spoke they of the high significance of 
wealth, their conversation only served to increase Ca- 
milla's contempt for it. 

In her feverish over-excitement she soon came to con- 
sider it her first and most imperative duty to prove her 
love for Edmund, that it was high above all considera- 
3 
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tion of petty interests, and that she was ready to share 
with him want and misery, suffering and death. 

Already began she mentally to chide her lover for 
thinking so meanly of her as to hold her incapable of a 
love superior to all obstacles ; but never, even in mo- 
ments of her most violent excitement, so far miscon- 
strued Edmund as to attribute to him any other motive, 
for his flight. 

With an unshakable faith she felt assured of his 
love, and this very blessed assurance drew her on to her 
perdition. To her, to her alone, had a sacrifice been 
made; for her sake only had he renounced her, had 
embraced all the sorrows and pains of solitude, and, 
laden with all the miseries his own father had prepared 
for him, had freely offered his bosom to the shafts of a 
cruel destiny. 

Nothing so conquers a feminine heart as the heroism 
of a lover. 

With pride and joy did Camilla cherish the convic- 
tion that Edmund's love was heroic; and her most 
glowing desire was to show him that she, also, could be 
a heroine 1 

The daily renewed visits of Bonners, the unmistaka- 
ble attentions he bestowed exclusively upon her, the 
increasing friendliness of her mother, the congratula- 
tions of Leonore upon the almost certain speedy decla- 
ration of the millionnaire, all this still more disturbed 
her excited feelings, and in the hatred she felt for Bon- 
ners as an instrument for increasing her despair, her 
love for Edmund now seemed to her the only haven to 
which she could flee for safety from the overwhelming 
storm. 

For hours together she lay upon her knees in her 
solitary chamber, wringing her hands, and with stam- 
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niering lips praying to her God that He would permit 
her to find again her Edmund, who alone could save 
her, and to whom alone she would ever belong ! 

For how many hours in the silence of night did she 
not imploringly repeat his name, and then listen with a 
beating heart, as if expecting that some spirit-voice 
would reveal to her his place of concealment. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EDMUND, 

But where was Edmund? Whither had he fled 
after that day which had ruined all his hopes, and dissi- 
pated all his dreams ? 

Had he left Paris ? had he in his despair put an end 
to his life ? He was too proud to do either. 

On leaving Camilla, he had long wandered through 
fields and woods in the frenzy of despair, until, his feet 
refusing to bear him farther, he had sunk down in the 
shadow of a ti:ee. 

There he lay, motionless, for a long time, and with 
the exhaustion of his physical powers his mind labored 
with undiminished activity. Dreams of the future 
came, like consoling angels, presenting to his mental 
vision a joyful, blissful existence — an existence that he 
had himself earned by the strength of his will and the 
exertion of his powers. He saw the beckoning of honor 
and fame, distinction and splendor ; his name was again 
free from the blot with which his father had stained it ; 
the bands of poverty were broken asunder, and wealth 
and honor were his, his by the exercise of his own tal- 
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ents. " And then, when it is so, then shalt thou become 
mine, Camilla 1 " cried he aloud, " then may I demand 
thy hand, then — not before ! " 

" No, no ! " he continued, the purple of shame man- 
tling in his cheek ; '^ never shalt thou become a beggar's 
wife, nor shall thy hand be given to the discarded and 
dishonored I Shame upon the man who is mean enough 
to take advantage of a woman's disinterested devotion 
to inveigle her into a connection contrary to his better 
judgment ! Rather will I starve than receive the means 
of subsistence from the hands of the wife of my love. 
Nor must my wife linger in ragged poverty to shrink 
with shame from her proud, rich relatives. No, poverty 
and misery will I bear alone — alone will overcome it, 
and only wealth and honor shall Camilla share with me ! " 

Strengthened with this resolution, he rose from the 
ground and strode toward the city. But he was soon 
to feel the evil effects of his father's fatal interdiction. 

All those who had hitherto willingly given him 
credit, having applied to the father in vain for payment, 
now came upon him with their demands ; while those 
to whom he turned for assistance, and who, knowing 
the wealth of the father, had been forward to offer him 
loans to be repaid after his father's death — all these 
were no longer at home for him, or declared their ina- 
bility to afford him the accomimodations they had before 
BO eagerly pressed upon him. 

Edmund turned with deep contempt from all these, 
who had formerly been profuse in professions of friend- 
ship, and were now no longer willing to know him, 
swearing that in better days he would never forget their 
conduct. 

Bat his creditors must be satisfied, his pride de- 
manded it ; and Edmund sold all he possessed, his books, 
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his frimitare, his few trinkets ; and when he had ex- 
changed his former fashionable dwelling for a small 
chamber on the fifth floor, he felt himself elevated and 
strengthened by the reflection that he had been just to 
his creditors and was no longer under obligations to 
any one. 

Edmund's destiny had been sad and sombre from his 
childhood. His mother had slowly sunk under a long, 
lingering disease, but the boy had understood the mal- 
ady of the patient sufferer ; he had, young as he was, 
deeply felt that she died of a broken heart — a heart 
broken by the coldness and indifference of his father, 
who had daily more and more estranged himself fi-om 
her, yielding all his affections to those dead treasures to 
the accumulation of which his whole life became de- 
voted. 

Neither his wife nor child could any longer win a 
smile from that hardened face ; and when, after many 
years of silent suflering, the poor wife, Edmund's moth- 
er, died, the father heavily sighed over the expense which 
her death brought with it. But her last earthly thoughts 
were fixed upon her son, anxious that the salutary bless- 
ing of maternal love might sustain him in the trials of 
earthly cares and deprivations to which she herself had 
succumbed, and, as fiir as possible, to render him inde- 
pendent of his fiither. 

There had been a time when her husband, the elder 
Beauvalle, bad not made wealth the only object of his 
love, when his wife had been to him the dearest of all 
treasures, when she had realized his warmest wishes and 
dearest hopes by becoming his wife ; and later, when 
she had borne him a son, he had legally invested in her 
name a capital of several thousand francs as an offering 
of affection ; for his adoration of gold was great enough 
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to lead him to consider such a gift as the strongest proof 
of his love for her. 

This capital had never been touched by Edmund's 
mother; perhaps maternal love had enabled her to 
foresee how needftil it might one day become to him ; 
and on her death-bod she had bequeathed this capital to 
her son. By her will, the father was even forbidden to 
touch the interest during Edmund's minority. 

But this very fact proved most injurious to the hap- 
piness of Edmund. Perhaps, had he been left wholly 
dependent upon his father, he would more willingly 
have conformed himself to his orders and way of life ; 
perhaps, in the feeling of absolute dependence, he 
might not have opposed his father's wishes and plans 
for his establishment in life ; but now the consciousness 
of having a property of his own gave him a feeUng of 
independence that became the foundation of all his sub- 
sequent sorrows. 

Alas I he only too easily deceived himself in relation 
to the extent of his independence. 

The income of his little property, insignificant as it 
might appear to others, seemed to him of an important 
amount, and was in fact four times as much as his father's 
annual expenditure. 

Edmund, residing with his father and eating at his 
table, had found his income sufficient to procure for him- 
self many extra enjoyments, and supply him with some 
agreeable luxuries. The choicest books filled his shelves, 
and tlie reading of them awoke in the ripening boy 
plans of life very different indeed from those bis father 
had formed for him. At college the most industrious 
and successful student, the favorite of all his teachers, 
he graduated with distinguished honors, at the age of 
seventeen. But then it was that his destiny was to be 
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decided. His father desired that he should devote him- 
self to mercantile pursuits ; Edmund could not bring 
himself to a compliance with his father's wishes. His 
pride revolted against a profession which in an intellec- 
tual point of view seemed to him so insignificant and 
subordinate ; and he possessed an inordinate degree of 
pride and ambition, which, possibly, he inherited from 
his mother, who, the last impoverished member of a 
branch of an ancient house, reckoned a long line of noble 
ancestors. When she, in the quiet and undisturbed 
evening hour, related to her listening boy the heroic 
deeds of her forefathers, and how they had been honored 
and respected by princes and people, Edmund's eyes 
would flash with a proud joy, and his mother imagined 
that she discovered in his face the lineaments of his 
grandfather, who had been a renowned admiral, and, 
half in earnest, and half jestingly, she implored ^him to 
do honor to his and her ancestry. 

Edmund had forgotten neither these prayers nor the 
fame of his ancestors, and the mother's blood revolted 
in him at the thought that the last shoot of so old and 
glorious a house should be condemned to a calling in 
life which all his ancestors had despised as vulgar and 
dishonorable. 

He was consumed by a burning ambition ; his soul 
thirsted for j&me and distinction, not to be lost in the 
masses, but to be distinguished and honored among men : 
these were the proud dreams for the future that ani- 
mated him. Nor must we omit the fact that another 
and yet nobler feeling incited in him repugnance to his 
father's plans. 

It was a thirst for knowledge and learning. His 
books had been too long and too exclusively his friends, 
for him now willingly to abandon them — ^he had derived 
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from them too much happiness and mental elevation to 
be willing now to exchange his studious habits for a 
practical, prosaic life. 

Proud and ambitions as he was, there was yet in 
this feeling a noble inspiration and a higher aspiration ; 
and in his thirst for distinction there was as much of 
ardent desire to advance and glorify science, as to make 
for himself a glorious and far-resounding name. 

Edmund declared to his father his unalterable reso- 
lution never to embrace any other profession than that 
of letters. The anger of the elder Beauvalle was exces- 
sive, but as he could not change Edmund's resolution, he 
finally yielded and allowed his son to enter the univer- 
sity; but only on the condition that he should there 
devote himself to studies of a practical nature; and 
he selected the study of the law. The father, some- 
what reconciled by the choice of this profession, left 
his son for several years his full liberty. 

But the dry and dull study of the law was little 
calculated to satisfy so glowing and poetical a soul, 
and Edmund soon turned with disgust and aversion 
from a pursuit so difEerent from all his exalted dreams 
and glowing thoughts, and for which a practical turn 
of mind, not a glowing fancy, but yet a higher endow- 
ment, was required. His inclination drew him to the 
study of physical science, philosophy, liistory, and Aes- 
thetics. He revelled in the works of the ancient and 
modem poets, which for him were sources of immeas- 
urable delight. 

When four years had passed, and the elder Beauvalle 
demanded of his soi\ that he should commence practice 
as an advocate and provide for himself, he learned with 
rage that he had long since ceased to occupy him- 
self with judicial acts and pandects, and it required 
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inany weeks, and all of Edmund's eloquence, to assuage 
his father's anger. 

But the son's proud mind would not be reconciled 
to his father'^s constantly recuriing complaints that he 
was a heaTjr burden to him; and he Mt an infinite 
relief when his father gladly^ consented to his leaving 
the paternal roof, taking independent lodgings for him- 
self* and depending upon his maternal inheritance for 
the next year. 

With an indescribable feeling of comfort and satis- 
faction, with the refreshing certainty that all our sur- 
roundings are our own property, did Edmund survey 
his two tastefiilly furnished rooms ; nor did he trouble 
himself with the thought that the acquirement of this 
property, this simple but tasteful furniture, these soft 
carpets and silken curtains, these numerous and hand- 
somely bound books, had cost him more than half of 
his maternal inheritance. He was happy, and glanced 
around him with the conviction that his establishment 
was not wholly unworthy of his rank and position in so- 
ciety. 

A fair and not unprofitable time now began for Ed- 
mund. Whether engaged with his books and studies, 
or strolling about in communion with Nature, or in the 
comfort of his new abode, in balls and parties, or alone 
with his thoughts, he was always happy ; undisturbed 
peace was enthroned upon his fair, high forehead, and 
an exalted cheerfulness shone in his dark and expressive 
eyes. 

The earnestness and thirst for knowledge of the 
man, and the natural love of pleasure of the youth, 
were singularly combined in him, and this blending of 
the two characteristics gave a peculiar charm to his 
manner. He was gay and joyous with youths, serious 
3* 
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and discreet with men, and if he thus won the favor of 
the latter, women did not fail to praise hira for his 
knightly demeanor, his lofty carriage, and his beauty ; 
and it needed not the sparkling ring emblazoned with 
the earl's coronet, inherited from his mother, upon his 
finger, to remind them of the nobility of his maternal 
ancestry. It may also be added, that the excessive 
wealth of his father, of whom Edmund was the pre- 
sumptive sole heir, was sufficient to assure him of a fa- 
vorable reception in all circles, and to render him a 
welcome guest in every saloon. 

But Edmund had never neglected for social enjoy- 
ments the nobler pleasures of science and learning, and 
in the silence of his comfortable rooms he perceived the 
dawn and progress of a hitherto unsuspected talent. 
What had hitherto silently existed in him as dreaming 
fancy, as a delightful play of thought, as the efflux of 
an indwelling inspiration, now demanded expression in 
words. His thoughts, his reveries, his ecstasies, would 
no longer contentedly remain in the silent dwelling of 
his breast, — ^they struggled to come out into the light, 
they claimed voice and life and actual existence. 

It was a blessed moment when Edmund, almost 
unconsciously, yielded for the first time, to this inward 
impulsion and clothed with words, with living words, 
what had hitherto been latent in him. 

With trembling hands, and thrilled by a heavenly 
feeling partaking more of sadness than joy, Edmund 
wrote his first poesy, without the least suspicion that 
it was the overflowing of a fountain whose original 
spring lay deep in his most inward being, had long been 
swelling with uncertain impulses and desires, and now 
with irresistible and overpowering force demanded its 
life and being. 
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Edmnnd was by nature \ itself constituted a poet. 
Never, in his after-life, in the sorrows and torments it 
brought with it, never vanished from his soul the re- 
membrance of this first hour of poetic creation, of his 
first recognition of his poetic gifts ; and all the sad and 
sombre colors with which a harsh destiny obscured his 
later life were never sufficient to dim the brilliant halo 
of that hour, or cast the least shadow upon its bright- 
ness. No, often in the darkest moments of his benighted 
existence it was rathd^ this remembrance that shed a 
gleam of light and splendor upon it, and illumined it 
with a vivid though momentary consolation. 

Precious ecstasies, delightful enjoyments, now fol- 
lowed ; and, in the delight of creating and forming, Ed- 
mund felt a pleasure and a pride known and enjoyed by 
none but poets and writers. Nothing on earth can equal 
the tranquil and yet stirring life of the poet who watches 
the gradual birth and growth of his production ; nothlQg 
can equal the silent joys of his thinking and creating — 
joys which the poet would deem it treason to betray 
even to his second self; — nothing is comparable to the 
revelations and mysterious whisperings received by the 
poet in the profound stillness of the night, the source 
whence they come to him unknown and unsought. 

No painter can give back in colors those flashing, 
living pictures which suddenly and wonderfully develop 
themselves before the poet's mental eye, and which, like 
the second sight of the Scottish Highlander, unfold to 
him things and events dreamlike and spiritual, and yet 
real and living ; no mother can love the child at her 
bosom more dearly than the poet does the fancied forms 
to which he has given birth with his heart's blood, which . 
he has nourished at the breast of his inward life, and all 
of which contain some portion of his holiest being, the 
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soul of his soul and flesh of his flesh ; no lover can lan- 
guish with a more intense longing for the presence of 
his beloved, than does the poet for communion, with the 
forms of his own creation, which are to him the dear 
objects of his confidence and affection ; nor can any 
friend be moved by a truer or more sympathetic feeling 
for his friend than is the poet for his spiritual children* 

At about this time, Edmund accidentally made the 
acquaintance of the Baroness von Saumont and her daugh- 
ters ; and the former, taken by ]|ps noble and knightly 
deportment, and more yet by the consideration that he 
was the sole heir to a large fortune, pressingly invited 
him to her house. 

Soon a deeper sympathy chained Edmund to the 
family of the baroness, and awakened a hitherto unknown 
feeling in his heart, the depth and power of which now 
often thrilled him with a bodeful rapture. Camilla was 
Edmund's first love ! 

How many and what beautiful things have been said 
of first love ! There is hardly a poet who has not sung 
and glorified it in most glowing and enthusiastic verse ; 
and yet it, in its intrinsic nature, has never been so far 
revealed as to be explained or understood. Love ani- 
mates all that the poet sings, but he can never sing love 
itself. Only by fragments of its nature, only by the 
separate indications which it here and there gives, can 
love be described ; but its all-embracing, its all-forming 
and new-creating power, its whole mysterious essence, 
can never be analyzed. First, love certainly resembles 
the wonderful magic wand of a fairy, the waving of 
which changes all things — ^night into day, and the lamen- 
tations of despair into smiles of happiness, scattering 
flowers over desert heaths, enabling the blind to see and 
rendering the clearest eye blind, giving hearing to the 
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deaf and stopping the bearing ear, giving speech to the 
dumb and reducing tbe most eloquent to silence. 

Edmund felt tbe toucb of tbis magic wand, and bis 
soul was opened to a new existence. 

Had tbere been any tbing wanting to make bim a 
poet, tbat want was now supplied by love. Perhaps 
bis talent bad bitberto resembled a beauti&il landscape 
wbicb lacked only tbe sun to render it bright and glow- 
ing : tbe sun arose, and tbe whole beamed in laughing, 
luxuriant, vernal delight. And every smile of bis be- 
loved, every one of her clear, heart-penetratiDg glances, 
became a precious flower in bis garden, whose fragrance, 
when inhaled by Edmund, was instantly breathed ibrth 
again in inspired song. 

As soon as Edmund became conscious of his love for 
Camilla, he felt that she must be eternally bis, and 
this feeling finally impelled him to a serious investiga- 
tion and consideration of his affairs. 

He was, alas ! obliged to confess that they were in a 
state little favorable to his wishes. Of his matema-l in- 
heritance only a small portion, hardly enough for half a 
year's comfortable existence, remained, and be had little 
to hope for from his offended father. But Edmund ven- 
tured an attempt to soften and reconcile him, and we 
have seen with what unhappy results. When bis father's 
public interdict disgraced him ; when he bad torn him- 
self from Camilla; when, selling all he possessed to pay 
his debts, he bad left his elegsuit lodgings fi>r a miserable 
attic chamber, he then solemnly vowed never again to 
see Camilla, and to oppose bifl unshakable resolution to 
her generous and devoted love. 

^^ Bather, a thousand times rather, tbe torment of 
renunciation, than to give up tbe dearest being on earth 
a prey to want and suffering," said be to himself j '* bet- 
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• 

ter to die joyless and alone, than to see her in sach cir- 
cumstances at my side I'* 

His pride sustained him in this generous resolution, 
which, otherwise, his devouring passion might have 
caused to waver. He was not too proud to have given 
his hand to Camilla had she been bom poor and un- 
known, and he rich and high bom ; but he, poor and 
dishonored, was too proud to accept the hand of a baron- 
ess who had grown up in the enjoyment of luxury and 
splendor. 

He loved Camilla too well to seek now her posses- 
sion ; and, however painful and annihilating might be 
the torment of renunciation, and however craelly the 
separation might rack his soul, he never for a moment 
wavered in his resolution ; even in his hours of deepest 
grief, there lay a mitigation of his suffering in the 
thought that at least she had not been drawn in to share 
his misery. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE CBISIS. 

BoNNERshad asked the hand of Camilla of the baron- 
ess, and the highly pleased lady had promised him, not 
only to prepare Camilla for this alliance, but to present 
her to him as his betrothed bride on the next day. 

How enraged was the baroness, how astonished was 
Leonore, when Camilla, instead of receiving her mother's 
communication with joy and ecstasy, declared with 
firmness and decision that she would never marry him ! 
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"And why not? say, why not?" asked the baroness, 
trembling with excitement. 

Camilla, whose visage had long been pale and color- 
less, whose frame had in the last few weeks lost the Mt 
roundness of its forms, and seemed sunken and shriv- 
elled, Camilla blushed deeply as she with enthusiasm 
responded: "Because I can never give my hand to 
another than him to whom my faith is pledged I " 

"And who is that?" asked the mother with rage 
and astonishment. 

Camilla's eyes flashed with that peculiar enthusiastic 
glow which had lately become much increased in inten- 
sity. 

" Edmund Beauvalle is my betrothed ! " said she 
with her clear, silvery, ringing voice, and with pride 
and joy in her souL 

" That man, that beggar ! " exclaimed the baroness 
in a faltering tone, being in her rage utterly unable to 
find words suitable for the expression of the horror 
inspired by the declaration. 

" Reflect, Camilla ! " said Leonore, approaching her 
sister and sympathizingly clasping her hand: "dear 
sister, permit not yourself to"*be blinded by the gener- 
osity of your heart and the enthusiasm of your fantasy. 
See things as they are, and as it is our duty to see them.' 
This Beauvalle is repudiated by his father and his name 
IS dishonored. You cannot, in earnest, cherish love for 
such a man." 

Camilla looked upon, her with compassion as she 
answered : " Dear sister, you know nothing of love, or of 
the sacrifices of which it is capable." 

" But I know our own dignity ! " responded Leonore, 
somewhat irritated; "I know the pride which every 
maiden should feel, and may Heaven preserve me from 
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a love Trbicli would lead me to self-abasetnent and a 
forgetfulnesB of the duties I owe to myself and to the 
world I" 

" There is but one duty," said Camilla, straightening 
herself up in the inspiration of her enthusiasm ; '^ that 
duty is to sacrifice every thing to a once-acknowledged 
and pledged love. And though this love may bring me 
to want and suffering, though it may cover me with 
shame and dishonor in the eye of the world, it is never- 
theless my duty to remain steadfast in devoting myself, 
to continue faithful to it, until death 1 " 

"Heavens, what overstrained exaltation!" sighed 
Leonore, who was utterly unable to comprehend such a 
love. 

The baroness, who had hitherto stood pale and trem- 
bling with excitement, had hardly heard the conver- 
sation of the sisters, now raised herself erect, and, 
approachmg Camilla with a commanding wave of her 
hand, with a cold and scomftil glance, said: "It is 
enough I In two hours you are betrothed to Bonners, or 
you leave my house I " 

" Mother ! " imploringly exclaimed Leonore, herself 
shocked by the frightful Severity of the baroness, while 
Camilla, as if crushed, leaned against the wall for sup- 
port. 

" In two hours you are Bonners' bride or you leave 
my house ! " repeated she ; " and by the saints above I 
swear to you that you shall never enter it again ; that in 
that case I will never acknowledge you as a daughter, 
nor shall you find in me a mother ; that you may starve 
before my hand shall reach you a morsel of bread ! Tou 
will be Bonners' bride in two hours, or I renounce you 
forever, .This I swear to you by the memory of your 
father, whose true child, foil of enthusiasm and obsti- 
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uacy, you are ! Go to yoar room, and consider what 
choice you will make : in two hours I shall expect your 
answer — go to your room ! " 

A.pause ensued. Leonore glanced at her sister as 
awaiting some word of supplication, of yielding, but 
Camilla spoke not. Pale and trembling, she leaned 
against the wall, her dark flashing eyes directed up- 
ward, and her lips moving as if in prayer. 

And as she thus stood, with her transfigured face, 
her thoughts and glances directed above, full of resig- 
nation and spii-itual strength, no painter could have 
found a better model for the representation of a martyr 
ready to die for her religion, unheeding the torments 
awaiting her, regardless of the stones the raging crowd 
were collecting for her destruction. 

And as the baroness, inflamed with rage, with her 
glance of unmitigated sternness, stood opposite her 
daughter, in her proud, commanding attitude, with 
closely compressed lips, one might have expected to 
hear the command: "Stone her, stone her I" while 
Leonore stood by, undecided whether she should take 
the part of the martyr, or let the cruel persecution take 
its course. 

"Go to your room!" repeated the baroness in a 
rough tone. 

Silen^ supervened. Then Camilla rose erect, and, 
as she walked from the room, her light footsteps re- 
sounded in the ears of Leonore almost spectre-like. 

At the door Camilla stopped, and turned her head 
yet once more toward her mother. 

One long, lingering glance of infinite sadness did 
Camilla direct toward the countenance of her mother, 
bowed her head as if bidding a last farewell, and disap- 
peared through the door. 
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"Mother I" exclaimed Leonore, "I feel as if a 
ghost had stalked through the room. Indeed, as she 
glanced at us from the door, she looked like one dead, 
and I seemed to see a corpse before me." 

" Better a corpse than the disgrace of her family I '* 
said the mother harshly. 

" I have a feeling as if she had taken an eternal 
leave of us — ^as if we should never see her again ! " said 
Leonore, bursting into tears. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MEETING. 

Crushed and powerless, Camilla tottered to her 
room, and with loud sobs sank down upon her knees ; 
with her arms upraised she there prayed, with stammer- 
ing lips, for deliverance and support. 

Cast off^ thrust out among strangers — ^that was the 
thought which made her shudder — ^but in that long and 
desperate hour there was not a moment of wavering in 
her soul — ^for her no choice remained, and therefore she 
felt only that she was turned out of doors. # 

"Whither, whither. Oh my God?" cried she, in 
tones of lamentation. " Oh, Edmund, Edmund, where 
art thou ? Come and save me ! " 

With confused and frantic glances her eyes wan- 
dered around the room. The intensity of her sorrow 
had almost driven her to distraction, and in this mo- 
ment her countenance bore the undisguised expression 
of unspeakable suffering which had constantly slum- 
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bered there, and given such a sad and touching aspect 
to her beauty. 

"Whither? whither?" her lips mechanically re- 
peated. "Whither?" she almost screamed, raising 
her wandering glaiices to the dormer-windows of an 
opposite house. 

Her whole frame suddenly shook with astonishment, 
and the shriek of despair already trembling on her lips, 
was changed to an exclamation of joy. Springing up 
from her knees, she flew to the window. 

Breathless, trembling, and glowing, lahe stared np 
at the uppermost window of the opposite house. " It 
is he ! it is he ! " she cried, with an almost maniac 
laugh. 

There, high above her, stood Edmund, at a small 
dormer-window — ^Edmund, her beloved — ^Edmund, for 
whose sake she had now become an outcast ! 

" I am saved, rescued I " she shouted, looking up to 
the youth, whose pale and sunken cheeks told of suffer- 
ing, of suffisring endured for her. 

"God himself has again brought us together!" 
murmured Camilla. " God has willed that we should 
take up our residence opposite his. God favors our 
love!" 

Edmund disappeared from his window, and it was 
closed. Camilla, who had stood as if transfixed by the 
glimpse she had obtained of him, shuddered with a 
sudden terror. " How, if he has recognized me ; if in 
the hard generosity of his heart he should again flee 
from me ; if he should now leave that house, and never, 
never return ! Where then should I seek, where find 
him?" 

Her mind became confused at the thought, and her 
head swam feverishly. Mechanically her hands grasped 
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her mantle, which hung over the back of a chair — she 
threw it over her shoulders, pressed her hat upon her 
locks, and hastily left {he chamber. She was wholly 
self-possessed, perfectly calm in the excess of her de- 
spair, and, descending the stairs with rapid but sure 
steps, she left the house. She was met by no one as she 
hastened across the street and entered the opposite 
house. 

" To him, to him I " she murmured in a low tone to 
herself while ascending the many stairs. Guided by 
the Instinct of love she asked no one for direction to 
him, mounting the steps as rapidly and securely as if 
she had long been acquainted with the house; and 
when she had reached the topmost, she stood before 
the low door upon which his dear name had been 
placed. 

After pausing a moment for breath, she softly opened 
the door. 

Edmund was sitting at a table covered with papers, 
his back toward the door. He had not heard her en- 
trance, and remained calmly engaged in writing. 

Camilla had had the strength and courage to hasten 
to him. But that strength and courage failed her now 
that she found herself in his presence — almost in a 
swooning state she sank down upon his threshold, and, 
stretching out her arms toward him, faintly murmured 
the name " Edmund ! " 

The call, though faint and almost inaudible, never- 
theless reached the lover's ear. He turned, and as he 
saw the pale and panting maiden, he sprang from his 
seat with mingled astonishment and doubt. 

"Edmund! my Edmund!" she feintly repeated. 

" By Heaven, it is she ! " cried Beauvalle, rushing 
to her, and clasping her in his arms. 
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He had been too long compelled to avoid that dear 
being, not to forget every thing but that he now held 
her in his embrace* 

And, in fact, Edmund thought of nothing else; 
pressing her to his heart, he felt only that be was un- 
speakably happy ; that it was henceforth easier to en- 
counter death than to avoid Camilla. 

^^ Oh, my Edmund^ my beloved I " said she, clinging 
to him, '^ we are now united, united forever, and no 
power on earth shall ever separate us again I'' 

Poor Edmund 1 With these words vanished the 
short dream of happiness he had cherished in Camilla's 
arms — ^he again remembered that they were separated 
by an overwhelming earthly power, and that Camilla 
could never be his. 

" We are separated, separated forever," he said in a 
hollow tone, seeking to avoid her tender glance. 
"Know, Camilla, that I have bound myself by a solemn 
vow never to take advantage of your generous love ; 
that I will sooner die than suffer you to come to pov- 
erty, misery, and shame, for my sake." 

"Edmund," said she, With a glowing enthusiasm, 
" there is no misery that I would not joyfully share with 
you, no poverty which can counterbalance the wealth 
of my love ; there is no mi^ortune which, united, we 
cannot bear." 

" Speak not thus — speak not thus I " cried Edmund, 
struggling with his emotion. " Leave me, leave me, and 
never return ; we must never see each other again i We 
are separated by &te ; you, bom to wealth and happi- 
ness, must never be the wife of the unfortunate casta- 
way. Indeed, indeed,'^ he continued, in a firmer tone, 
" certainly I should then deserve the shame that now op- 
presses me, were I base enough to link your fate to mine. 
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Go, Camilla, go I and may you be everywhere accom- 
panied by the happiness and blessing of my loye, which 
is strong enough to enable me to resign you I " 

He turned from her, that she might not see the tears 
flowing from his eyes. But Camilla had seen them. 

Approaching him with a heavenly smile, and laying 
her hand upon his arm, she said in her silvery, thrilling 
voice : " £dmund, before you cast me from you, answer 
me one question. Do you love me ? " 

"What but the deepest love would give me the 
strength to resign you ?*' he asked in return. 

" Would you make me unhappy and forever miser- 
able?" 

" I ? " said Edmund, looking at her with astonish- 
ment. 

" Yes, you ! " said she ; " for unspeakably miserable 
must I ever be without you I You, alone, are my hap- 
piness and my hope. No, Edmund, tnm not away 
from me ; avert not your face from mine ; look at me, 
and then tell me whether you would kill by avoiding 
me I '' 

" Camilla," said Edmund, with a painftilly acquired 
calmness, and an expression of bitterness, " look around 
this miserable chamber. Behold my poverty and want, 
and then tell me if I ought to drag you, the tender 
nursling of wealth and luxury, into this destitution and 
suffering ? No, no," he excitedly exclaimed, " it would 
be a thousandfold torment, a consuming humiliation." 

" Edmund," said she, reproachfully, " shall that mis- 
erable dross which I despise in the depths of my soul, 
the possession of which petrifies the heart and sap- 
presses all noble impulses, shall that separate us ? " 

" It is miserable, but nevertheless, nevertheless it is 
the soul of all existence, all happiness," responded Ed- 
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mand, with bitterness ; *' and its lack stamps the no- 
blest as an unworthy man in the eyes of the world. 
Leave me, leave me, Camilla, I am destitute, miserable, 
and unworthy ; leave me I " 

" And whither, whither shall I go ? " said she, de- 
spairingly. "Expelled by my mother, rejected by 
thee ! Oh, my God, whither shall I go ? Edmund," 
she cried, sinking down before him ; " know, then, 
that it is on your account that I am cast off; it is for 
your sake that I have lost both mother and sister, and 
it is for your sake that I shall die ! " 

Her words were interrupted by sobs. She clasped 
his knees, and looked up to him with imploring glances. 
" Edmund, hear me," at length she said in a sort of un- 
natural whisper, " it is not death I fear, but the shame, 
the frenzy, which I have sometimes felt since I have no 
longer seen you. Save me, dearest, save me. You are 
my only refuge on earth — I have no longer a mother — 
she has turned me out of doors — ^I have nothing but 
thee alone I Save, oh, save me I " 

He felt himself conquered. It was no longer the 
rich and envied lady, who was willing to sacrifice every 
thing for him ; the disowned, destitute, and defenceless 
maiden lay at his feet, appealing to him for rescue. 
This lessened the idea of humiliation in him, and his 
generosity increased his love. 

" Oh, save me I " she once more cried in a heart- 
rending tone, and sank senseless upon the floor. 

Raising her up, Edmund bore her to a seat, and, 
kneeling before her, called to her by every term of en- 
dearment. Camilla, in his arms, was awakened by his 
caresses. 

" You will not abandon me ? " she timidly asked. 

"Death alone can now separate us !" said he, with 
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solemnity. " Our destinies have thrown us upon each 
other. Both expelled from our paternal homes, laden 
with the curses of those who gave us life, we will flee 
to each other, and seek consolation and happiness in our . 
mutual love ! Gome now what may, thou art mine, 
and shall never henceforth lack a protector.'' 

He kissed the tears from her pale checks, and all 
their sufferings and sorrows were merged in the happi- 
ness of their reunion and their love. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WORLDLY PKUDENCB. 

" Not in her room ? " 

'^ Neither in her own nor any other room is Miss 
Camilla to he found ! " axiswered the servant. 

Motioning him to retire, the baroness, speechless 
with astonishment, stared at Leonore. The latter, after 
a silent, sympathizing gesture, said : " You were too 
hard, mamma ! Camilla is eccentric, and in her excited 
state might easily be led to commit some desperate act." 

'* I repeat to you, she had better be in her grave, 
than become the wife of that beggar ! " 

^^But where can she be?" calmly remarked Leo- 
nore, who, though she could oat approve, or even com- 
prehend Camilla's passian, nevertheless felt the deepest 
sympathy for her unha|»py sister. 
. ^^ What a dtsgraoe to our house ! '' said thfi baron- 
ess ; ^' how will they speak of us, and how shall we be 
criticised and ridiculed for this affair ! For doubtless it 
will all be known ; servants are the curse of their em- 
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ployers, and they will betray all. How unadvised I 
was to send John, out to call Camilla ! But, indeed, who 
could have supposed any thing Uke this ! " 

" But where can she have gone ? " asked Leonore. 

As it were in answer to her question, an entering 
servant announced : '' Mr. Edmund Beauvalle desires an 
audience on very important business." 

The baroness sank upon a seat, and, hardly able to 
speak, directed the servant to show him up. Edmund 
Beauvalle came. 

Never before had his countenance borne so proud 
and bold an expression ; and the glance he cast upon the 
baroness bespoke such a courage and earnestness, that 
the lady, intimidated, silently awaited his address. 

^' Miss Camilla has commissioned me," said Edmund, 
after a long pause, " as the two hours given her by you 
in which to decide whether she would become the wife of 
the millionnaire or be driven from your house, have more 
than elapsed, to bring you her decision. She decides to 
banish herself from your presence." 

*' May she hold to it as she can," answered the baron- 
ess with proud severity; "only I cannot comprehend 
how it comes that you are charged with this communi- 
cation. It must then be," she continued with a scornful 
laugh, "that Mademoiselle Saumont has in some un- 
known manner come into possession of a fortune, and 
taken you into her employment as a servant." 

" My lady is too good, in thus honoring me with a 
charge of which I in any case should be most proud," 
answered Edmund with a compassionate smile. " I am 
certainly Camilla's first servant, and shall always be 
happy to obey her commands. As to her wealth," he 
continued, " it is undoubtedly immeasurable, and, if my 
lady has not hitherto been aware of this, it is assuredly 
4 
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not the fault of that wealth which divinely and daz- 
zlingly flashes from Camilla's face, but, pardon me, 
baroness, from some defect in your own visual organs." 

" To the matter, sir I " said the baroness impatiently, 
"to the matter. Where has Miss Camilla pleased to 
bestow herself ?** 

" Where she is sure to suffer neither oppression nor 
injustice," said Edmund firmly; "where no self-interest 
and no cruelty will compel her to give her hand to one 
she cannot love ; where no one is barbarous and hard- 
hearted enough to abuse and repudiate the purest and 
tenderest of beings." 

" Where is she ?" cried the baroness, stamping with 
a rage she could no longer control 

" She is with your son-in-law, baroness," said Ed- 
mund with a smile — " with me ! " 

An exclamation of horror escaped the lips of Leonore, 
which was immediately hushed by the baroness, who, 
rising from her seat, responded in her harshest tone : 
" If it be really so, sir — ^if Camilla von Saumont could so 
far disregard the feeling of feminine dignity, the con- 
sideration due to her family and condition, as to throw 
herself into the arms of a dishonored beggar, then I have 
nothing more to say. She is a disgrace to her family, 
and is no longer my daughter ! " 

" This is precisely what I would have asked of you, 
baroness," answered Edmund with earnestness ; ** it is my 
wish that Camilla, as my wife, should no longer have a 
mother whose tyranny she would have to fear ; I wish 
my wife to have no relations of whom I should be 
ashamed, and I came to beg of you that every bond of 
connection between you and the wife of Beauvalle might 
hereafter be broken." 

" You are shameless, sir 1 " 
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" That is a fault which the rich often impute to the 
poor, as poverty is true, and truth is shameless ! '' said 
Edward. 

" Now that the object of your visit is accomplished," 
said the baroness, " as you have been kind enough to 
inform me of Miss von Saumont's present protector, I 
know "not that you have ftui;her occasion for remaining 
here, and therefore bid you adieu I " 

" Not yet, your ladyship I A trifling thing yet re- 
mains to be done. The laws require your consent to 
my marriage with Camilla, and I venture to hope you 
will not reftise it." 

"As the matter now stands, it would be folly in me 
to remain any longer an obstacle in the way of Miss 
Camilla's happiness," scornfully replied the baroness, 
" and with all my heart I give my consent to a union 
promising so much happiness ! " 

" This consent, given in writing, would oblige me very 
much, by enabling me to effect an immediate marriage." 

" You shall not wait long for it," said the baroness, 
with an outwardly calm indifference, while inward rage 
was almost suffocating her. She retired for a moment 
to her boudoir in order to prepare the required written 
document. 

Leonore and Edmund were left alone in the saloon ; 
and the former, although her pride revolted at the idea 
of such an unworthy and irregular marriage, was never- 
theless deeply pained at ihe thought of her poor sister. 

She approached Edmund, to whom her bearing and 
expression had never before appeared so proud and 
imperious. 

" Tell my sister that when she is in want, she must 
think of me as of a friend upon whose aid she can always 
count," said Leonore with earnestness. 
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These words, however well meant, wounded Ed- 
mund's heart more deeply than had all the insulting 
expressions of the baroness. His pride and delicacy 
were most sensibly hurt, and tossing his head he roughly 
responded : " Camilla will never need the aid of any other 
than myself, and you may safely count upon never being 
troubled by her." 

Leonore retreated with some mollification at this 
rebuff, and just at that moment the baroness, with dark- 
est rage in her heart, entered the room with a composed 
countenance to hand to Edmund the desired paper. 

" And that Miss Camilla may not say that I have 
retained in my house any thing belonging to her, I beg 
of you to give me her address, to enable me to send to 
the young lady her clothes and articles of furniture, as 
well as the small legacy of a thousand francs which her 
father left her, when with that exception he constituted 
me his sole heir.*' 

At this moment, Edmund would gladly have given 
some years of his life to have been able to decline all 
that was so scornfully offered him, and, in fact, he sought 
to murmur some words of refosaL But his heart was 
oppressed with the thought of how much Camilla might 
need what, .being her own property, he had no right to 
reject. 

" If you really love Miss von Saumont, you cannot 
be insensible to the fact that these things will be neces- 
sary to preserve her from at least immediate suffering," 
harshly continued the baroness. 

Edmund sighed deeply in the annihilating conviction 
of the truth of her remark. 

"And her address?'* 

Edmund named it. 

" Directly opposite ! Up how naany flights of stairs ? " 
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Edmund felt the bitter derision of this question. 
"Four flights !" he murmured, rushing away with the 
paper in his hand ; for he felt that if he remained longer 
he might be capable of murdering the woman who was 
the mother of his wife. 

When he was gone, the baroness gave free vent to 
her rage. Curses and ignominious terms flowed from 
the lady's lips, and not until hours had elapsed did she 
feel her anger so far softened that she could discuss with 
her daughter the course to be pursued before the world 
in this critical case. 

" That we can never see Camilla, or take the least 
notice of her, is natural." 

Leonore sighed, for she felt that her mother spoke 
the truth. 

She herself could not have borne, in the saloon of her 
mother, to have been compelled to blush for her sister, 
and to hear her spoken of in degrading terms. 

"The only question now is, how shall we deport our- 
selves in relation to this afEair ? " thoughtfully observed 
the baroness. " To lament and complain about Camilla, 
would be to make ourselves ridiculous and tragi-comical ; 
nothing in the world is so dangerous as to excite laugh- 
ter and compassion at the same time ; the first breeds 
contempt, the second pity, both of which are degra- 
ding." 

" Would it not be better to keep perfect silence in 
relation to her ?" asked Leonore. 

" No, no ; when a matter is left a mystery, and the 
world in doubt, it takes double pains to solve the enigma, 
and invents a thousand tales, in which, on this occasion, 
we should certainly be involved and compromised. 
Neither must I appear violently angry, lest it may pos- 
sibly be said that my harshness drove her away. We 
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must, above all things, endeavor to preserve oar dignity 
and at the same time tell the truth.'' 

*• But," compassionately asked Leonore, " would not 
that be a cruelty to Camilla ? Why proclaim a fact 
which can be only the consequence of a momentary 
overpowering fear and passion ? Woidd not that be 
wantonly to destroy her reputation ?" 

"My child, how good you are I But remember, 
Camilla has henceforth lost all — ^honor, reputation, re- 
spectability ; and aU we can do is to draw our own 
necks out of the collar, so that we may not perish with 
her I" 

And according to this worldly prudence did the 
baroness act. 

" But, my dear baroness,'^ asked the Countess A., 
who visited the baroness a few days afterward, ^' how 
comes it that I do not see your charming daughter Ca- 
milla to-day ?'' 

The countess well knew the story of Camilla's es- 
capade, and on that account had come expressly to sound 
her " dear friend" upon the subject. 

The brow of the baroness was immediately clouded, 
and sh^ said with a sad solemnity : " Let us not speak 
of her ! Camilla is lost to me and to herself ! Led astray 
by an ungovernable passion, she has forgotten all the 
laws of modesty and propriety. While I lay upon my 
knees before her, conjuring her in the agony of mater- 
nal love and by the memory of her deceased &ther not 
to bring shame upon his honored name, she remained 
cold and unmoved ; and as I swooned and sank down 
at her feet, she took advantage of my unconsciousness 
to leave my house and flee to her lover ! " 

" Horrible ! " exclaimed the countess, really affected 
by the soft and trembling tone of the baroness. 
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" Not until the next morning did I succeed in ascer- 
taining the place of her retreat." 

"And did she pass the night with her lover ?" 

The baroness silently shrugged her shoulders. " As 
matters had gone so fkr, I was naturally compelled to 
press for an immediate marriage, and, in the poverty of 
him who is now her husband, I shall never fail to allow 
her a suitable support. For, although sin^l and fallen, 
she is still my child, and maternal love pardons even 
when forced to condemn.'* 

The baroness, as if unable to speak further, here 
pressed her handkerchief to her eyes, and sighed deeply. 

The countess really felt compassion for this tender 
mother, and sought the kindest words with which to 
console her for her loss. 

" And you, poor sister," said she to Leonore, " what 
must you not have suffered 1 " 

" I suffer yet," murmured Leonore ; " for, however 
guilty Camilla may be, I can never school my heart into 
forgetfulness of her.." 

And, although these were nearly the very words her 
mother had taught her to speak, they were nevertheless 
full Qf truth, and Leonore thought of her sister with more 
affection than she dared acknowledge. 

" You must forget her, poor child I " eagerly respond- 
ed the counters, delighted to be the witness to such a 
noble and affecting sorrow. 

"Ah, forget — who can learn forgetfulness?" sighed 
the baroness. 

In less than twenty-four hours the w;hole circle 
of her acquaintances were informed of the sad his- 
tory of the baroness, which the countess had, as the 
baroness expected, circumstantially related wherever 
she went, and every one sincerely commiserated a 
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maternal sorrow wbich so naturally and so dignifiedly 
manifested itself 

Yes, the baroness, who had so much feared the loss 
of her social position by this event, soon felt its benefi- 
cial consequences. By it she was, to a certain extent, 
brought into fashion. It was bon ton to visit her, to 
show her every attention, to overload her with invita- 
tions ; every one wished to do his part toward dissi- 
pating her sorrow and lightening her affliction. Camilla 
was never in the remotest manner alluded to. That 
would have been contrary to all the rules of good breed- 
ing ; and the rich and respectable are always very re- 
gardful of the feelings of each other, though less so with 
I'egard to the poor and unfortunate. 

Leonore, however, in her proud and lofty musings, 
drew from all these things a sad but useftil instruction 
for herself TAlas, how short a time had elapsed since 
her sister, by her beauty and amiability, had been the 
Dewitching charm of all circles — and now she was as 
one dead — she was as if she had never been I And why? 
Because she had taken a step so unusual and so con- 
trary to the laws of decency established by custom. 

Leonore, young as she was, had seen too much of the 
world to be able to believe tiiis. How many of the 
most popular and celebrated ladies around her had done 
far worse things which had not been expiated and sanc- 
tioned, as in the case of Camilla, by the nuptial cere- 
mony ! And yet she saw these ladies honored and re- 
spected, and the fashionable world never hesitating to 
appear in their saloons. Why, then, was the fair, the 
lovely, the adored Camilla so soon forgotten ? 

"Because," was Leonore's involuntary answer to 
herself, "because the man of her choice was poor. 
Because she could throw open no saloon, nor give 
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dinners and sappers; because she had no money. Were 
the elder Beauf alle this day to recall the disinlieritance 
of his son and giye him his immeasurable wealth, would 
not Edmund's shame be washed away as if by magic, 
and Camilla's error be forgotten? Would not all be 
happy to associate with them, and would not her mother 
gladly receive her rich son-in-law?" 

And the more convinced Leonore became that wealth 
is the universal lever in this world which elevates to 
honor, respectability, rank, power, and also happiness — 
the more clearly she recognized that money is the only 
soul of all existeuce, the more resolved she was to give 
her hand only to a man in full possession of this earthly 
magic. 

While the world and her own nearest relatives were 
thus condemning and forgetting Camilla, she, in the 
arms of her beloved husband was livingp days of un- 
troubled love and happiness. 

'No cares yet disturbed her unruffled peace ; the dark 
clouds already prepared to enshroud her clear sky, 
seemed to stand still, that Camilla and her husband 
might for the last time feel and enjoy the golden efful- 
gence of an unobscured sun. 



CHAPTER X. 

LIFE IN THE FACTOKT. 



In a lonely vale, surrounded by verdant mountains 

covered with foliage, from one of which rushed a clear 

fresh stream that murmured gently in its serpentine 

course through the valley, stands a stately building, 

4* 
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whose goTgeaas front and vast extent would entitle it 
to the name of a palace, did not the twt> tall chimneys 
ascending from either side, the iron and wooden bars at 
the windows, the dense masses of smoke escaping from 
the chimneys, and, finally, the incessant clattering of 
groaning machinery, immediately betray its character 
and stamp it as a mann&ctory. 

Farther, on the other side of the stream, stretched a 
number of miserable huts in a double row ; and higher 
np, on a wooded height, a solitary, tasteM villa, whose 
pillared /apowfe, and balcony adorned with flowers, finely 
contrasted with the dark and gloomy building in the 
vale. This was the factory and villa of Bonners, whose 
laborers dwelt in the hamlet near by. Let us take a 
walk through this hamlet, and look into these squalid 
and dirty huts. 

A death-Kke silence prevails in the broad way that 
divides and connects the rows of huts lying on either 
side. 

Here and there great heaps of filth lie before the 
doors, corrupting the air with putrid exhalations. One 
might for a moment suppose it a city of the dead. 

Even the beasts of the field seem to avoid this ham- 
let ; none of the various brutish tones that usually 
greet us on entering a village, greet us here. There is 
no loud barking of dogs, no grunting of swine who are 
contentedly wallowing in the mud, no shrill crowing of 
the cock, who, standing majestic upon a dunghill, calls 
his wives around him ; from the stalls resound neither 
the lowing of cows nor the more melodious bleating of 
sheep. None of these sounds, which so rejoice the ear 
of the husbandman, are heard here. 

All life also seems to have died out in the huts. 
Through the holes in the windows, here and there 
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stopped with dirty paper, pipes the wind^ and the open- 
standing doors allow a glance into their interiors. Step 
into the first of these huts — see, upon the rotting straw 
in a comer lies a groaning inyalid woman, whose dirty 
rags hardly conceal her trembling form, affording 
glimpses of her shrunken and corrugated limbs. 
Loosely hangs her hair around her sunken cheeks, her 
dull hollow eyes are painfully staring upward, and her 
bony hand wanders in search of the earthen water- 
pitcher standing near her, and which is the only cordial 
refreshment of these parched lips. Ask her why she is 
so solitary and neglected : 

" Poor woman, where is your husband ? " 

" In the ale-house," 

"Your children?" 

" In the factory." 

" Why are they not at home to take care of you ? " 

" Because they would then be obliged to starve ! " 

Go fiirther, into the next hut. Another scene. 

There sits a young woman, and in her lap a child of 
six years, whose swollen limbs and bleeding back draw 
copious tears from the mother's eyes. 

" Poor mother, why do you weep ? " 

" This is my only child." 

" And why is it bleeding ? " 

" The overseer of the factory has' whipped it." 

" Why do you permit it to go to the factory ? " 

" Because we must else perish for want of 
food." . , 

Go farther, into the next hut. 

There, upon the stone bench, lies a half-slumbering 
man. His bloated and dark-red fsice, his glassy, staring 
eyes, the broken and senseless words he stammers with 
a heavy tongue, all %}ds tells you that he is in that 
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state which sinks man below the brute, by robbing him 
of his reason. 

On the floor near him lies a ragged, smutty woman, 
in a similar condition, but not yet so entirely uncon- 
scious as her husband. She has yet, and perhaps only 
yet in her drunkenness, which increases her sensibility, 
a feeling of her degradation and her shame ; large tears 
roll down over her soiled and faded face, and amid her 
sobs she murmurs : " Oh, ray poor children I No, no, I 
will not think of them ! " with a loud shriek she con- 
vulsively grasps the bottle lying near her. A draught, 
and yet another, and she sinks back — ^her object is ac- 
complished — she has drunk " forgetfulness." 

Turn away from this scene, and come with me to 
the next hut. See, the^e, cowering upon the floor, lie 
two pale, miserable children ; their limbs are swollen, 
their heads burning hot, their meagre bodies shaking in 
the rage of fever. 

Before them stands their mother, commanding them 
with threats and reproaches to rise, and go to work in 
the factory, to save themselves and their parents from 
starvation. 

The children attempt to rise, and again sink down 
powerless. Ask of the woman the cause of her chil- 
dren's illness. 

"There has lately been such a great demand for 
work in the factory, that the children have for many 
successive days been compelled to work eighteen hours 
of the twenty-four ; and my brats," said the angry 
mother, "are so weakly, that they sank down from fa- 
tigue, while all the others held out. But they shall 
work, or I will flog them to death ! '* 

Their agony gives the children strength to rise, 
but they totter from weakness ; the mother seizes 
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them by the ann, and hurries off with them to the 
factory. 

Tiirn away with a shudder, and let us go farther 
from a place where hunger and misery convert even 
a mother's heart to stone. 

See, here also you find children; but alas ! they are 
cripples. They hobble about on crutches; this one 
lacks a foot, that one an arm ; and if you ask what 
has made them so miserable for life, you will be told 
that they have been injured by the machinery in the 
factory. 

There stands the factory. We enter ; across the des- 
ert court-yard you pass to the large central door of the 
building ; the porter admits you, and you -stand amid 
the significant characteristics of our age, among clat* 
tering engines and machinery. 

A broad passage-way runs through the length and 
breadth of the building, dividing it into four sections. 
The overseer walks up and down that passage-way, whip 
in hand. Near each other, on both sides, stand the 
machines ; the wheelwork is incessantly moving in end- 
less circles, wheel near wheel, with but a very narrow 
passage between them-^so narrow that only a small, 
nimble child can pass through ; a grown man, however 
slim, would infallibly be caught and crushed by the 
whirling machinery. Even the little five-yeai^ld chil- 
dren must take infinite care not to go an inch too far 
toward this or that side, or they would be inevitably 
destroyed. Fearlessly the children pass to and fro be- 
tween the machines, moving as rapidly as the wheels ; 
some replace and arrange the broken threads of the 
spinning-jenny, while others, and, indeed, the smallest, 
lie stretched at full length under the machine, collecting 
stray flakes of cotton that none of them may by hazard 
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obstruct its regular motions; ^n incautious move- 
ment, a raising of the head, and the spokes of the wheels 
rend the hair and perhaps also the scalp from the child's 
bead! Farther on are the looms: there, the children 
are incessantly going back and forth between the whirl- 
ing cylinders, reattaching the threads to the hooks. 
These have the hardest, the most fatiguing work. For 
sixteen successive hours are they often thus incessantly 
occupied ; and when they sometimes fall asleep at their 
work, they are roused by the overseer's lash. Most of 
the work in these factories is performed by children. 
The labor of grown men and women would cost too 
much and diminish the profits, which cannot be allowed, 
as these works are carried on for the sole purpose of 
enriching the owners!* No attention can be paid to 
the tender limbs of the children^ to their weakness and 
fatigue. Their labor must be incessant; the stoppage 
of one machine, or the least diminution of the hours of 
labor, would lessen the product and materially diminish 
the profits of the rich owner. 

Therefore must the children labor constantly and 
unrestingly, and receive therefor, at the end of the week, 
a pittance so miserably small .as scarcely to suffice for 
furnishing their unoccupied parents with bread and a 
few vegetables — ^meat they seldom or never eat.' And 
thus, p]^y8ically and mentally famished, the children 
pass their miserable lives until th.eir increasing growth 
causes their expulsion ^om the factory and ^trance 
upon the theatre of the world, the great &ctory where 



* Smce 1840, a law in Fran9e provides that do child under j^ y^ars 

of age shall beemplpjed, and materially 4ii9ini8h)^s the hours of labor, 

80 that those thus employed may find time to attend schools. In Eng- 

■ land the friends of humanity have not yet succeeded in procuring the 

enactment of such a law. 
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the poor are deBtimed to labor and suffer for a wretched 
existence ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

LILLY. 

Two vehicles came together at the entrance to this 
village. The one, covered with a dirty and halfdecayed 
black clotb, was a hearse, containing a coffin, which had 
just came from a neighboring church; the other, an 
elegant travelling carriage, drawn by four beautiful and 
spirited bor«es, bringing the rich owner of the factory, 
the banker Bonuers, who designed passing some days 
at his villa. 

His proud steeds, shying at the dark hearse, sprang 
aside. The sudden movement awoke Bonners from his 
reverie, and, stretcfiing himself, he opened the side- 
window. 

" It is only a hearse, your honor, which has startled 
the horses, and with your permission I will halt here 
until the funeral train has passed." 

" Does the nigh horse still shy?" 

" Yes, your honor, his whole frame is agitated." 

" Well, then, we will stop, that — but what means 
that dreadful cry ? " 

llie shriek which had offended the ears of the mil- 
lionnaire, and interrupted his conveKiation upon the 
peculiarities of his horse, came from a troop of ragged, 
screaming children, who, with an equally ragged woman, 
were trotting after the hearse, and who had raised this 
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cry of lamentation for the purpose of exciting com- 
passion, 

" You there have something to dry your tears I " 
exclaimed Bonners, contemptuously, throwing a handful 
of small coins from the carriage window. 

The children rushed to the spot, to gather these rare 
treasures from the ground, and tumbled over each other 
in their eagerness to be foremost in the chase. 

The half-blind horse that drew the hearse stopped 
as by instinct, glad of an opportunity to rest, while 
the crowd of mourners were gathering up the rolling 
coins and slyly stowing them away in their pockets. 

Only the woman stood silent and uninterested, 
with that dull expression of face which, with the poor 
and suffering classes, usually indicate stupefaction and 
indifference to the miseries of themselves or others. 

Bonners observed with complacency the scrambling 
and screaming children ; and then his glance fell upon 
the woman, who was with stupid wonder staring at his 
splendid and costly equipage. 

" Who are you burying here, woman ?" 

''My husband, sir, and the father ot these eight 
children." 

"A workman in the factory?" 

" Yes, an under-overseer." 

"Was he long sick?" 

" No, he hanged himself." 

"Hah! and why?" 

" Because he heard that you were coming, and was 
afraid you would discharge him ; as he had taken fifty 
francs from the cash in his keeping, and feared you would 
discover his delinquency." 

" That is to say, he was a thief! " said Bonners with 
severity ; " he stole the fifty francs ?" 
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" I believe learned people call it stealing," said the 
woman with deep emotion, " but God will more leniently 
judge the poor man. For, sir, he never touched the 
money until three of our children had died of hunger. 
We had eleven children, sir, and these three could no 
longer go to the factory, because the overseer had dis- 
abled two of them by blows, and the third had had an 
arm taken off by the machinery. And not until these 
three had died of starvation did he take the money." 

Bonners silently threw his purse to the woman. 
When she saw the shining gold pieces in the purse, her 
countenance lighted up with a joyful expression and 
with a wild cry of delight and gratitude she rushed to 
the carriage that she might clasp and kiss Bonners' 
hand. 

" Spare me that, spare me that ! " said the latter, 
shrinking from her touch ; " only pass onward with the 
heai-se— that frightens my horses." 

The woman called to the undertaker with an evi- 
dently strengthened voice to go on ; and when he had 
succeeded in starting his horse, the train was again in 
motion. 

But in the mien of the woman or of the children 
there was no longer the least trace of sorrow, and as 
they followed the hearse neither of them thought any 
longer of the dead ; the money had made them gay I 

"Indeed, indeed, money kills and makes alive!" 
said Bonners as he again proceeded, reclining upon the 
sofl cushions of his carriage and again sinking into his 
reverie. 

The road now ascended into thick groves of firs and 
pines. Bonners * stopped the carriage, that he might 
walk by a shorter way to the villa. 

" I will surprise Lilly ! " he murmured to himself a? 
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he proceeded: "her joy will be so agreeable to me, 
there is so much truth and sincerity in it." 

A torn in the path now discovered to him the villa, 
whose peaceful and inviting aspect gave him much 
pleasure. 

" Perhaps," said he to himself, " perhaps it would be 
for the best to retire into the deepest desert solitude and 
there dream away my days in undisturbed peace. Peace ! 
But where can there be peace for me ? no, no ; I need 
the world, need its varying enjoyments, its distractions 
and excitements, need the demoniac joys it affords 
me!" 

Ascending an eminence that afforded a view of the 
valley at his feet, he looked down upon the tall, proud 
building of the factory from whose high chimneys the 
smoke was circling up into the clouds. 

" The incense of the world, which mounts up to the 
heavens I " said Bonners, pointing upward, " bearing 
with it my thank-offering for all the wealUi that is in it, 
created for me. Yes, all this wealth belongs to me — ^it 
is all mine, mineP^ 

Yielding himself to a singular train of thought, he 
said, after a pause : " Yes, and if the tempter comes and 
offers me- all the magnificence of the world, should I 
not be a fool to reject it ? No, no, I am no such fool, not 
1 1 but it is foolish to indulge in such thoughts ! Go on, 
then, laboring for me, ye machines, ye slaves of poverty 
and misery, as ye are too stupid to shake off your yoke 
and make riches for yourselves. Labor for me, ye whom 
I have bought with my soul's salvation ! yes, I have 
fallen down and worshipped, and have won an earthly 
paradise ! " 

A gloomy malignant smile played upon his lips, and 
a demoniac fire flashed in his eyes. He turned toward 
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the villa) and his features immediately assumed another 
expression. A calm earnestness again lay upon his 
smoothed brow, as, with the proud but benevolent mien 
of a master, he entered his house and kindly returned 
the greeting of the confidential servant who hastened 
to meet him. 

"Where is Lilly?" 

The servant, pointing to a door, hastened forward to 
open it. But Bonners stopped him. 

" Let it be ; I will enter unannounced." 

He entered the chamber and softly closed the 
door. Then he stopped short to regard the maiden, 
who, not expecting him, was sitting with her back 
toward the door. He could see her face in an op- 
posite mirror, and the sight of it cheered and refreshed 
hinu It was of a singularly regular beauty, and inex- 
pressible loveliness was spread over her features and 
form. 

Only a most critical observer would have remarked 
a certain something that seemed to lie like a shadow 
upon that sunny brow, which, unsubstantial and inex- 
plicable, nevertheless took from it the expression of life. 
A death-like tranquillity pervaded her whole form, which 
even Bonners' now-resounding steps failed to disturb, and 
she quietly continued reading in a book that lay open 
before her. 

But when the smiling Bonners gently touched her 
shoulder, she gave a sudden start, raised her eyes, and 
then, springing up with a cry of joy, threw herself into 
Bonners' open arms. Vehement but inarticulate tones 
burst from her lips, and tears of joy flowed from her 
eyes. 

^ So, thou lovest me still? thou hast not forgotten 
me?" 
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With anxious attention hung the maiden's glance 
upon Bonners' lips, and, as her brilliant brown eyes 
then rested upon his face, he read in them that she had 
understood him. 

Gently drawing him down into a seat, and kneeling 
before him, she laid her arm upon his knee and peered 
long and searchingly into his eyes. Then sorrowfully 
shaking her head, she passed her soft white hand over 
his forehead, and made with her fingers various signs 
which Bonners watched with interest. 

" Yes, yes ! " he then said, slower and more distinctly 
than he was accustomed to speak, " you know how to 
read my brow; and are not mistaken-i— I have not been 
happy. I believe I never am, except when with 
you!" 

A shrill cry of joy escaped her breast ; she opened 
her lips as if to speak, but ah I no sound came from the 
ever-mute one. Again she moved her hands with vehe- 
ment gesticulations. 

" I must remain here with you, Lilly ?'* 

She delightedly nodded her head, clasped her hands 
upon her heaving breast, and the glance she ca;st upon 
him acknowledged, more plainly than words could have 
expressed it, her love and devotion. 

"Yes, you alone love me, Lilly, and therefore have I 
come to repose on your heart!" said Bonners with a 
touch of sadness which was never observed in him by 
the gay world. 

Quietly laying her head upon his breast, she looked 
up to his face. He passionately kissed and caressed her, 
while the deep crimson upon her cheek, and the trem- 
bling of the delicate form which he held in his arms^ 
told Bonners that if she lacked words, she at least did 
not lack love. 
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" Why do you wind yourself out of my arms, dear 
child? and what means that mysterious smile ?'' 

Nodding her head, and indicating by signs that she 
would directly return, she flew from the room. 

With an intoxicated glance at her retreating form, 
Bonners murmured : " She is, indeed, my good angel ! 
Would that it were in my power to fly far, far away 
with her where no one could interfere with my hap- 
piness I " 

^s quickly as she had fled Lilly returned, with a 
slip of paper in her hand, which she gave to Bonners 
with a proud and satisfied smile. 

While taking it, Bonners kept his eyes fixed upon 
Lilly, whose loveliness enchanted him, and the sight of 
whom made him forget all else. With a shrug of impa- 
tience she pointed to the sheet in his hand. 

As Bonners now ran his eye over the paper, he 
turned pale and hurled it into the farthest comer of the 
room. "Ha, why this? why in this moment?" he 
angrily exclaimed ; " is then, no moment of tranquil peace 
to be allowed me, no moment of innocent enjoyment ? 
But no, Lilly, weep not — ^no tears, Lilly, I have come 
here to look on tiiy sweet face and be happy with 
thee." . . 

And Lilly sought to smile, that she might please 
him. Then she gently slipped away to seek the paper 
again. 

"It is, alas, too true!" murmured Bonners, "too 
true, that the demons never sleep, and when one for a 
moment thinks them rocked to slumber, they immediate- 
ly announce to us by some jeering sign their malicious 
omnipresence. But I will brave them; yes, that I 
will!" 

And he beckoned to Lilly, who timidly stood at a 
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distance hesitating whether she should venture to ap- 
proach him. 

" Come, Lilly, and show me now yotir work." 

With a cry of joy she sprang to him and laid two 
papers in his hand, speaking to him in her language of 
signs. 

" You have been four weeks in doing this f Yes, I 
can well believe it ; it must be a tedious work, and only 
selfishness or love could lend patience fpr it. But it in 
beautiful, Lilly, very beautiful; — accurately drawn, 
without a single mistake I I thank you ! and though we 
may not need it yet, a time may come when your 
proficiency in this work may prove a support to me, and 
therefore it may be well for you to accustom yourself to 
it. But never forget, dearest, that no being on earth 
must see you engaged in this occupation. Only with 
closed doors, and wholly alone, must you continue these 
exercises. Remember, that if any human eye should 
surprise you at this work, it would be my destruction, 
even my death ! Will you never forget this ?" 

Nodding with solemn earnestness, she made him 
various signs with her fingers. 

" You would know why ? I cannot explain the reason 
why, and beg of you never to ask me about it. And 
now, Lilly, let us forget this, and be happy. Will you ? " 

Nodding and smiling, she took his arm to relate to 
him in her strange language all the little occurrences 
which had taken place during his absence — ^how she had 
thought of him, how she had wept with longing through 
whole long nights ; and he listened to her with an atten- 
tion which he had never paid to the most intellectual 
conversation of high-bom ladies of the great world. 

^' It is foolish, I know," isaid Bonners when he that 
night sought his chamber, <^ it is foolish thus to love this 
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maiden, and yet I cannot command my heart. And 
would I, if I could ? Is she not the only being on earth 
who loves me ; loves me disinterestedly — ^the only being 
to whom I have no occasion to offer golden treasures, 
who desires nothing but my love and my happiness ? 
and id it not my duty to love her ? was it not she who 
— do I not owe her expiation for — ^Bah I I frighten my- 
self, and my tongue is so cowardly that it fears to utter 
my own thoughts ! Ah, that my soul were too cowardly 
to think them ! " 

And, stretched upon his bed of down, the millionnaire 
was a long time in finding the repose he sought. 

Precious to Bonners were the days he now passed at 
the side of the innocent and affectionate girl, and he 
found it sweet to read the depths of that pure maidenly 
heart, where nothing but his name was written. 

For many long hours 6at he with her for whom he 
felt the affection of a father and the passion of a 
lover, and from whom his paternal watchfiilness well 
knew how to frighten away the wishes and desires of 
the man. 

She should remain pure and spotless, innocent and 
happy ; she should know of the world only its peace and 
happiness — ^neither its passions nor its mere enjoyments 
should be allowed to intrude into this quiet asylum of 
innocence, her days should at least fibw on as untrou- 
bled as the clear, bubbling mountain-stream ; and woe to 
him who might dare to give a shade of sadness to that 
angelic brow I Hour after hour did he sit by her, listen- 
ing with smiling lips to the relations which she made to 
him in her peculiar language, and which he interpreted 
with the sure instinct of a loving heart. 

This language of hers, without sound or tone, 
seemed Xo him full of sweetest melodies ; and the har- 
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moDy of their natures never permitted him to perceive 
the want of sound. 

She spoke, indeed, with every glance of her eye, 
with every smile of her ruddy lips, with every rising 
blush that crimsoned her youthM cheek, with every 
sigh that escaped from her bosom. Qer brilliant eyes 
were for him full of inexpressible thoughts, and her pure 
countenance an unveiled mirror of her spotless souL 

Often he felt for her an unbounded reverence and 
devotion ; every one of her little girlish caprices could 
be read in her fkce, and he hastened to fulfil them with 
a slavish humility. He allowed no one else to serve 
her, no one to hand her any thing while he was at her 
side ; he was her servant, her slave, the willing instru- 
ment of her glance, her thoughts. 

There surely was something passionate and enig- 
matical in the love of the millionnaire for this maiden ; 
but it had grown in close connection with the most se- 
cret and fearful acts of his life ; there was in this feeling 
for the poor and friendless orphan a something which 
reconciled him to himself; and when he, with the 
purest and holiest love, laid his hands in blessing upon 
her head, he could not but feel that a part of the bless- 
ing fell and remained upon himself. 

All the demons and avenging spirits seemed to slum- 
ber in him when Lilly was joyous ; and her cheerful 
laugh had for him a music that filled his soul with ec- 
stasy, lending him a momentary cheerfulness for which 
he had striven in vain amid the pleasures and distrac- 
tions of the world. 

He would often kneel with emotion before her, to 
kiss her feet, the hem of her dress, to adore her, and 
mentally flee to her as a sainted protector; in her pres- 
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ence he had a consoling feeling of security, as if pro- 
tected by the shelter of her innocence. 

Never had he indulged an impure thought in con- 
nection with her, nor could he. have borne the idea of an 
impure impulse in her souL 

In fact, all his respect, his love and reverence, was 
here collected as in one focal point. Mistrusting all 
others, he confided in her — contenming all others, he 
respected her and believed in her innocence — ^he loved 
her warmly and purely ; desiring nothing of her but 
cheerfulness and happiness, he had never thought of 
winning her love with gold and gems, though nothing 
else seemed to him beyond the reach of this talis- 
man. 

She was in truth, for him, the concentrated essence 
of all that was fair and virtuous ; and however much he 
might despise the world generally, there was neverthe- 
less a comer of his heart into which nothing of the pas- 
sions of the world could penetrate ; and there dwelt the 
pure and spotless image of Lilly. 

She nodded to him with a sweet smile. 

"And when shall I again behold that charming 
face?'' 

She nestled in his bosom, and looked up to him \\dth 
a glance that shook his soul ; then, raising her delicate 
hands, she made many of her strange signs. Bonners 
understood them. 

" You would write ? Write the thoughts you can- 
not speak ? No, Lilly, my dear child, look not so sad ; 
you lack neither language nor expression. Dearest, 
when I sit at your feet, and look up into your face, I 
read in your countenance the wonderfully sweet lan- 
guage of your soul. And then, does not your kiss 
6 
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assure me of your love ? No, Lilly, weep not — ^your 
tears distress me I " 

Quickly drying her tears, Lilly answered him with a 
sweet smile. 

" I will now go, Lilly. But may I not remain near 
you in the adjoining room ? " 

She nodded assent, and Bonners retired, only to 
take up his station at the door which separated him 
from Lilly. 

He had not, however, waited long, before she came 
to him, and with intermingled tears and smiles laid a 
paper in his hand. 

Kissing the delicate lines traced upon the paper, 
Bonners proceeded to read, as follows : 



"I grieve not that, Id my secluded groye, 
I cannot hear the song of joy, intense. 
The skjlark warbles to the powers aboye ; — 
With that glad music I maj well dispense. 

<*Nor do I monm that Katnre's rich expanse. 
So eloquent to all, is mute to me ; 
I read the meaning of each leaflet's glance, 
An d can feel what Nature sajs to thee. 

'* Nor do I miss of human yoice the tone, 

Which, I am told, is sometimes harsh and rough ; 
With my internal ear I hear thine own. 
And that, for me, should surely be enough. 

** Tet would mine outward ear thy tone receiye. 
And would the music of thy lips partake ; 
'Tis that for which my heart must inly grieye 
Until, at length, it may with yearning break. 

"How gladly, ah, would I henceforth forbear 
All other Joys, howeyer dear to me. 
Would Heayen but grant my bosom's constant prayer 
From thy dear Ups to hear, *Ilave hut thee/' " 
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When he bad finished the reading of these simple 
lines, Bonners, weeping like a child, sank down upon 
his knees to kiss the hem of her garment. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THB FABEWELL. 

" A LBTTBB, sir ! " 

Bonners snatched the letter from his servant with 
that feverish haste which he always manifested on the 
reception of a letter. 

It was from the Baron Voissin, and closed with the 
words : " You now know, dear friend, the longing of us 
all for your presence* To us, Paris seems a desert 
without you ; and we have almost sworn that if you are 
not here in three days, to come ourselves to force you 
from your beautiM villa and your deaf-mute idol. 
Apropos, one thing more I The Baroness Saumont yes- 
terday inquired for yon, and Mademoiselle Leonore, al- 
though she assumed indifference, listened anxiously for 
the answer to her mother's question." 

The letter fell from his hand, and Bonners felt him- 
self already driven from his paradise, and again given 
up to a sinful world. 

*'In three days! I must then start to-day, if I 
would not have them come here. And that they must 
never do I They shall never desecrate this sacred spot, 
nor defile this angel with their glance! Is it not 
enough that I dare to do it ? I, the — ^" suddenly stop- 
ping, he ordered his servant to make every preparation 
for his instant departure. 
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It was both delightful and painful for Bonners, when 
Lilly, her charming face overflowing with tears, hung 
half fainting in his arms on his taking leave, and clung 
to him with demonstrations of passion such as Bonners 
had never before suspected in her. 

" Farewell, my pretty dove, my dear child ; and may 
the angels, whom you resemble, protect you I '* 

Kaising her head from his shoulder, she looked 
deeply and inquiringly into his eyes. 

In this moment neither of them needed words for the 
intercommunication of their feelings, and when Bonners 
finally tore himself from Lilly's circling arras, she sank 
with an exclamation of pain into those of her feraale 
companion. 

" Cherish her as the most precious of all you possess, 
Madame Boivin I Let not your eyes be dearer than 
Lilly to you ; ftdfil all her wishes, and what you can- 
not, make known to me, that they may be accomplished; 
But never let her wander alone in the wood, madame ; 
accompany her everywhere, and never, under any pre- 
tence, let any stranger have access to her, even though 
he may say he is sent by me." 

Thus did Bonners, with stammering lips, whisper to 
the worthy old Boivin, Lilly's companion and protec- 
tress for many a long year, placing a well-filled purse of 
gold in her hand. 

Yet one more kiss upon Lilly's pallid lips, and Bon- 
ners rushed forth to his carriage. 

" Again in Paris 1 " said Bonners, as he, in the after- 
noon of the same day, entered the world^s capital. 
"God knows that I am beginning to hate its envied 
pleasures ; and all that I once thought so desirable now 
seems dead and empty. And what have I not sacrificed 
to these pleasures ! Ah, would to God I were as poor 
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and guiltless as I once was — ^would that Lilly were my 
Avife, and I with her in a humble cottage, in poverty 
and want, but without guilt I But it is nonsense to 
think of these things. Lilly can never be mine, never 
can this hand be laid in hers I Away, away, such 
thoughts, I am again in Paris I " 

Letting down the window of his carriage, he looked 
out, and his face, again tranquil, no longer manifested 
that proud, unperturbed haughtiness which had usually 
characterized it. 

" Vrattnent, it is himself! Welcome, dear friend, to 
Paris I It must nave been my letter that has brought 
you here. But halt a moment, Bonners, and take me 
into the carriage with you. Let us have a little chat ! " 
said Baron Yoissin to Bonners, approaching his car- 
riage. 

Bonners drew the check-string, and the carriage 
stopped. Voissin dismounted from his horse, and 
throwing the bridle-reins to his jockey, mounted with 
the banker. 

'* It is good that you are here again, Bonners, 'pon 
honor. It was very unpleasant for us without you — ^we 
felt your absence as does a young wife that of her first 
lover after her marriage — an unbearable, home-baked 
monotony." 

" Must I be the leaven of this home-baked pastry 
baron ? Even so 1 But, in earnest, how goes it with 
our friends ? What ^ your latest intrigue ? and the 
viscount, is he yet repelled by Countess Laura ? How, 
you make a devilish earnest facel How is it with 
him?". 

"The poor viscount! He will have no more in- 
trigues with young women 1 The jealous count dis- 
covered all, challenged him and shot him the day before 
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yesterday. The poor viscount fell dead upon the 
spot." 

« What do you say ? Shot him 1 What a pity ! 
He was a good fellow, always cheerful, always gay. 
Already buried ? " 

« To-day." 

" Well, we will have a funeral repast in his mem- 
ory this evening, at V6ry's I You are not otherwise en- 
gaged ? " 

" No, never when you are willing to allow me to 
enjoy your society." 

" But what a stupid fellow Count Balder must be to 
make such a scandal about so innocent an intrigue ! As 
if, in all Paris, there is a wife without her lover. Good 
God, we are as necessary to them as their mirrors ; they 
use both to prove their beauty." ^ 

" Praiseworthy principles for one who is about to be- 
come a husband, Bonners, as I think you are ! Tou 
will marry Mademoiselle Leonore, will you not ? " 

" Before the end of the season, yes ! " 

" Bat now tell me, Bonners, where have you been 
this long time ? " 

^^ Oh, my friend, ask xiot about it ! Hateful affairs, 
business. But you will be anxious I I have been at 
my factory. Terrible I I shall have enough to do to 
brush off this business dust from myself. Really, I am 
ashamed to appear among you with my present face. I 
must have contracted many ii^nkles from much reckon- 
ing, and many mathematical figures must be marked on 
my face ; do you not find it so ? " 

"On the contrary, you are looking uncommonly 
well, which I supposed must be the effect of happy 
idyllic days passed in the arms of your rustic &ir one ! 
Really, I knew not that you had been travelling on 
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business. But tell me, Bonners, how is your deaf-mute 
favorite, right tender, right clinging, heigh ? " 

" Bah, let us not speak of her ! It pays not the 
pains. But that reminds me of the poor viscount I And 
his sweetheart, the countess ? " 

" She was last night at the ball of the Duchess de 
Croy.'' 

" Indeed ! but here, we are already arrived at my 
house." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A HAPPY PAIS. 

Eight weeks had passed since the union of Camilla 
and Edmund ; and those weeks had only strengthened 
and confirmed the affection of the lovers, and given the 
happy consciousness of the indissolubleness and un- 
changeableness of their connection. 

With Camilla, the stream of passion no longer over- 
flowed its natural boundaries, but pursued its more 
peaceful course between its flowery banks. 

The tranquillity and delight of possession instead of 
lessening, had increased their mutual affection, and Ca- 
milla now loved the husband better than she had before 
loved the suitor. She felt herself to be his with her 
life and soul, and her perfect devotion to Edmund had 
purified and spiritualized her affection. No love is 
more spiritual and holy than that of man and wife. 
The chains of longings and aspirations are stricken off, 
and, no longer dimmed by these clouds, love manifests 
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itself in unveiled magnificence and dignity. But few 
are in condition to feel this love, and, alas I most mar- 
riages — even the greater part of those which we call 
" marriages of inclination " — are consummated in a total 
misunderstanding of the feeling ! Edmund and Camilla 
were of the few whose love loses nothing, but gains much 
by a permanent union. 

Since Camilla had been his wife, indissolubly his, he 
thought no more of the question whether it would not 
have been better for her never to have loved him and 
never to have exchanged her accustomed comfort and 
wealth for his poverty and discomfort. 

She was now no longer a separate existence, she was 
an inseparable part of his own being, completely one 
with him, and therefore he could no more think of her 
as possessing any things extraneous to him, because the 
thought of one included the other. 

And Edmund also, in the consciousness of his in- 
dwelling mental power and capacity, had ceased to fear 
for the future. A lengthy poem, upon which he had 
been for a long time employed, now approached its com- 
pletion. 

An eminent bookseller had, long before, expressed 
the wish to be the publisher of Edmund's first work ; and 
although he had not seen the bookseller since his unfor- 
tunate difficulty with his father and his subsequent mar- 
riage, yet he doubted not of the publisher's continued 
willingness. In point of fact, he founded upon this soon- 
to-be-completed work all his hopes and dreams for the 
future ; it was to win for him recognition, respect, honor, 
and money ; and, in the clear consciousness of the merits 
of his work, he doubted not of its complete success. 

Until then, Camilla's small capital, which her mother 
sent with her clothes and furniture, must suffice. And 
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although it wounded Ij^mund's pride to live upon what 
he had not himself earned and provided, that pride was 
soothed hy the thought that all this would soon bo 
changed, and the profits of his own labor would soon 
afford them the means of subsistence. 

They had exchanged the dark attic for a small and 
retired but not unpleasant dwelling ; and if their two 
rooms were not splendidly or luxuriously furnished, 
neither did they bear the impress of indigence. They 
were comfortable and pretty, and looked homelike. Ca- 
milla found an infinite charm in her small housekeeping, 
where she reigned as mistress and cateress. The charm- 
ing sweetness of her disposition, and her native delicacy 
and neatness, shed its influence upon all around her, 
often changing even the unimportant into the lovely ; 
and Edmund's eyes would often follow his charming wife 
with radiant glances as she busily moved about their 
humble apartments. 

" The sun is bright, and the air, though rather cool, 
is pure and bracing. Let us take a walk, dearest I " 

And Camilla, laying aside her commenced work, 
hastened to envelop herself in her mantle and take her 
husband's arm. 

It was the hour when the fashionable world are in 
the habit of displaying themselves and their equipages 
in the JBoia de Boulogne — ^but the husband and wife 
turned not their steps thither. The happy need not the 
world and its multitudes; seclusion is to them a ne- 
cessity. 

Through an unfrequented suburb they wandered out 
into the open fields ; and Camilla, who had formerly never 
set her foot in the streets, gave not the least thought to 
the difference between former and present times. 

The cold air gave her a higher color, and rendered 
5* 
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her clear brow yet whiter and more transparent. Her 
eyes sparkled with pleasure, and Edmund, wto observed 
her with a delighted smile, thought he had never dreamt 
of a more perfect picture of happiness. 

" See, Edmund, in how many thousaud brilliants the 
sun glistens upon the snow, as if the evening sky had 
scattered all its stars upon the earth, that they might for 
once see and feel the brightness of its glory." 

" But, Camilla, the sun will soon destroy all these 
stars, dissolving them into dew.'* 

" And what if it does, dearest ? The little stars will 
yet have had their enjoyment." 

" Their brilliancy will dissolve in tears ! " murmured 
Edmund. 

Perhaps a sad presentiment penetrated the souls of 
the lovers. They both remained for some time silent, 
and when Camilla spoke again, it was not without sig- 
nificance that she said : " I think the stars are happier 
to have experienced one sunny day, even though it 
involved their dissolution, than to have shone for a whole 
century up there in their cold and cheerless night." 

Glancing at her, Edmund saw that her eyes swam 
in tears. He pressed her arm more firmly within his 
own, and said with earnestness: "I believe you are 
right, dearest, and it is surely better to die immediately 
after one day of happiness, than to survive through the 
many long dark nights that sometimes follow it. 

" Certainly," murmured Camilla, clinging closer to 
his arm, as if already in fear of the cold night. 

A poor woman approached them, holding two chil- 
dren in her arms, and followed by a third who was 
weeping. Tear after tear rolled down over the woman's 
sunken cheeks, and her every feature bore the impress 
of deepest sorrow. Holding out to Camilla her meagre 
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hand, she said : " While you are so happy, fair lady, 
forget not the less fortunate ! " 

"Poor woman," said Camilla, compassionately ap- 
proaching her, " are you unfortunate ? " 

" Oh, most miserable. For three days I have wan- 
dered about with these homeless little ones !" 

" And have you no friend or relative to care for 
you?" 

" None ! " said the woman in a heart-rending tone. 

" And the father of your children ? " 

"My poor little ones have no longer a father 1" 
sighed the weeping woman. 

"Heis, then, dead?" 

" No, fair lady, worse than that I " sobbed the 
woman, " Ah, he had always been so honest a man, 
and labored so diligently from morning till night,- to 
procure us food. And then he was ill for a long, long 
time. We were obliged to sell or pledge every thing 
we had. Aod when he got better, he was not yet 
strong enough to work, and he saw us starving. Then, 
in his despair, he did what, else, he never would have 
done!" 

" He became a thief?" asked Camilla. 

She nodded, and whispered : " And was caught in 
the act. Yesterday they sent him to the galleys!" 
shrieked she. 

With tearful eyes Camilla compassionately pressed 
her purse into the poor woman's hand, and then passed 
rapidly on, to escape her thanks. 

The poor woman's lavished blessings were lost in 
the distance, and Edmund, with tender glances at Ca- 
milla, said: "Yes, compassionate and unselfish, thou 
art indeed blessed 1 " 

Thanking him with a look, she clung to him yet 
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more closely. "Edmund," said she, after a pause, 
" how fearful is the power of gold ! " 

" Fearful, indeed," he sadly responded. " Before its 
power the wisdom of the wise is as nothing; philosophy 
grovels in the dust, all strength yields to it, and all 
wills are subdued by it. Money originates or modifies 
all the relations of Hfe, all dignities, all honors, all dif- 
ferences of rank. Give millions to this poor woman 
who now totters feebly along the public highway, and 
she will be respected and sought by all. Take her 
wealth from that lady who is now approaching us in 
her splendid equipage, and she will be as generally for- 
saken and despised as this poor woman." 

The carriage indicated by Edmund had meanwhile 
come nearer. Two ladies were reclining upon the back 
seat ; and by their side, upon a magnificent horse* rode a 
dashing cavalier, who was entertaining the ladies with 
his conversation. 

At this moment Camilla's veil was raised by a sud- 
den gust of wind, so that it floated like a cloud above 
her hat, and startled the horses attached to the car- 
riage ; and as the ladies looked around to discover the 
cause of the disturbance, Camilla recognized in them 
her mother and sister. 

Their glances met for a moment; the baroness 
turned very pale, but Leonore, yielding to her first im- 
pulse, rose from her seat, and commanded the coachman 
to stop. 

Just as suddenly the baroness pulled her down, and 
imperiously called to the coachman to proceed. 

The cavalier was Bonners, who, recognizing Camilla, 
gave her a slight salutation in passing, while the hoofs 
of the spirited horse cast balls of snow even to her 
charming face. 
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Pale, with lips compressed, stood Edmund by her 
side. He had felt the humiliation of the moment, while 
she had felt only the pain of such a meeting. But on 
casting a timid, tearful glance toward her husband, she 
read in his face the pain the incident had caused him, 
and immediately sought to soothe him with a smile, and 
the appearance of cheerfulness. 

" Another proof, Camilla, of the power of gold," 
said Edmund, after a pause, while they were on their 
way home. " You, the sublime, in the dust ; and she 
careering with so much pride. And by me has all this 
been brought upon you I " 

He groaned aloud, but Camilla responded in a tone 
softened by love : " Not by thee, Edmund I God has 
brought us together. And why should we complain 
for the lack of that which we do not covet. Oh, my 
beloved, are we not rich, infinitely rich ? Lack you any 
thing when you look me in the eye ? Do you sufier 
when enfolded by my arms ? " 

Edmund observed her as she thus spoke with her 
sweetest smile and the brightest sparkle of her eyes, 
and he felt consoled. 

" Yes, dearest, you are right ! Gold may be the soul 
of the world, but the soul of love descends from a 
higher sphere, and this will remain when all else deserts 
us." 

Deeply moved, they wandered on in silence until they 
reached their dwelling. On entering her small but 
comfortable room, Camilla gave a cheerful and gratified 
glance at her surroundings; and, embracing her hus- 
band, smilingly said: "Look upon our wealth! Are 
we not rich ? " 

Pressing her to his heart, he felt the blessing of a 
wealth not of this world. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MAIOJSCBIPT. 

At length the manuscript was finished, and Ed- 
mund, who had hitherto declined acceding to Camilla's 
request that he would read to her fragments of the un- 
finished work, lest the hearing of isolated parts should 
impair the interest he hoped the whole would inspire, 
now occupied several days in reading the completed 
poem to his dearest friend. 

This was for him an important and decisive ordeal, 
and he had looked forward to these days with mingled 
hope and fear. Li Camilla's eyes, in the impression 
made upon her by the work, he would read whether 
he was in truth a poet, and whether his work was 
a success. Far fewer poor and unsatisfactory books 
would be published, would all poets and prose writers 
subject their productions to such a criticism. It is 
more severe and just than that of professed critics or 
friends. For love is true, and will neither flatter nor 
deceive, because, fearing for the beloved author, it seeks 
to ascertain whether the work is such as to win the de- 
sired general approval. Critics may be prejudiced 
against the best works, and bribed to favor the least 
deserving ; friends may flatter, or deceive themselves by 
attributing their own ideas to the work before them; 
but love can never thus err, for its judgment is the re- 
sult of feeling, and makes the emotions of the author 
its own. 

Edmund had the infinite satisfaction of observing 
the deep impression made upon Camilla by hia really 
successful work. 
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He saw her rapt attention, her deepening interest, 
her smile of joy and tears of emotion, the glow of hei 
cheeks and the heaving of her bosom. 

It seemed to him as if the book was now first wholly 
his, as if it had now become endeared to him as a present 
from her ; and if be had previously exerted and animated 
himself for its production, he now learned to love it as 
the result of her inspii'ation. 

When the reading was finished, Camilla, with beam- 
ing eyes and one of her own peculiar enchanting smiles, 
sank down before him with love and reverence, mur- 
muring: "Oh, my poet, my inspired bard! Let me 
adore thy sublime genius ! " 

Edmund clasped her in his arms, and impressed a 
rapturous kiss of joy and thanksgiving upon her glow- 
ing lips. 

Surely this moment was the fairest reward of all his 
labor, the fullest satisfaction for long weeks and months 
of exhausting effort, a joy which nothing in the future 
could disturb or destroy. 

" Now, this very day, will I go and offer my manu- 
script to H— — , the publisher I " said Edmund, *Vand this 
hour may decide our destiny." 

.•*It will lead to good fortune!" said Camilla, with 
enthusiasm ; " a work so noble, so sublime, cannot fail of 
success. Oh, my Edmund ! what a magnificent future 
awaits thee ! Honor, fame, recognition, and a brilliant 
path is thine ! A whole nation will applaud thee, and 
thy name will be upon all tongues." 

"Hold, prophetess!" said the smiling Edmund, 
pressing his wife to his bosom ; " I only wish that thy 
dream may prove reality. And if it should one day 
become so, and my name no longer remain obscure and 
unknown, then may I say to the world that thou art the 
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genius who inspired and animated, my work — ^thou the 
angel who breathed into me the thoughts and words 
which meet with its acceptance. Yes, Camilla, it is thou 
who speakst through me ! and only my love for thee has 
caused the flowing of the fountains of song to whose 
resonant murmurs I now listen with so much ecstasy. 
Thou art my muse, my angel, my inspiration I " 

Camilla, weeping for joy, felt that there was no 
sorrow she would not accept, no sacrifice she would not 
willingly make for him. 

"Well, then, I go, Camilla," said Edmund, "and 
may thy blessing accompany me on this to us eventful 
expedition I '* 

A chilling presentiment now penetrated Camilla's 
heart and troubled her joy. 

" Let us not, however," she whispered low, " place 
our whole dependence upon this hour, nor give ourselves 
up imconditionally to this hope ! " 

"Dost thou doubt now? I' he laughingly asked, 
"thou, the prophetess of success? no, Camilla, thou 
hast given me an unshakable confidence, and I feel as- 
sured I I confide in the blessing which your approval 
has bestowed upon my work." 

Camilla replied only with a sigh, and Edmund took 
his leave with a kiss. 

With proud, hasty steps, his handsome face glowing 
with pleasurable excitement, his eyes flashing with 
animation, did Edmund depart for the first time upon 
an expedition which in some sort is a purgatory through 
which every author is obliged to pass, and the pains of 
which, alas I he must suffer before entering the paradise 
of success. 

He went to the publisher, to offer him the fruits of 
his fairest hours, the efflux of his inspiration and enthu- 
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siasm, his thoughts and feelings, as man offers mer 
chandise to be haggled for. 

Camilla sought in vain to divest herself of the sombre 
presentiments and fears that had overmastered her heart. 
Their future, their very hopes of existence, she well 
knew, depended upon the successful issue of the pending 
negotiation. Their small means would suffice for but a 
few days, and utter destitution stared them in the face 
if this resource should fail them. 

But it was not that upon which her thoughts dwelt, 
nor Which formed the subject of her prayers to God. 
She feared the pain and humiliation which a rejection 
would inflict upon her husband's proud and excitable 
spirit, the despondency and grief which would fasten 
upon him and paralyze his mental powers, and she 
prayed that he might be spared this affliction. 

So absorbed was she in her prayer, so wholly was 
her mind directed toward her God, that she heard not 
Edmund's approaching step which she had usually recog- 
nized at a distance and hastened with joy to meet, until 
he already stood in the open door. 

Hastily rising from her knees to welcome his return, 
she suddenly perceived the gloom and pallor of his brew, 
and remained transfixed and breathless with fear. 

Long stood they thus in silence, face to &ce; neither 
could speak, neither could first give utterance to a de- 
cisive word. But as their glances met, Edmund read in 
Camilla's eyes her sad, foreboding question. 

Impatiently throwmg the manuscript upon the table, 
he said, with a bitter smile : " Thou hast proved a false 
prophet. Not honor, but shame, is my portion. The 
publisher declines the work of an author whose name is 
given up to infamy by his own &ther 1 Yes, Camilla, 
such were the words he, with a cold, disdainfiil smile, 
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Baid to my face. O God! and I was compelled to 
hear and bear them ! I did not kill him for the speech ; 
it was the pare and simple truth. I c&st down my eyes 
before the man of unblemished name; my members 
were paralyzed, and like a convicted criminal I slunk 
away." 

Edmund sank down upon a chair, and, covering his 
face with his hands, groaned aloud. Tears, the hottest 
and bitterest ever wept by man, streamed from his 
eyes, and gushed forth between the fingers that con- 
cealed his face. 

Camilla, silently weeping also, leaned her head upon 
the shoulder of her husband, for whom she would 
gladly have shed every drop of her blood, could she 
thereby have spared him this bitter sorrow. 

" It is enough I " said Edmund, after a long silence, 
letting his hands glide from his face. It was pale and 
sad, and his tears were dried — only & weak and woman- 
ish man weeps long and continuously — ^and his glance, 
although dark and sorrowful, showed signs of courage 
and self-command. "It is enough!" he repeated, 
rising from his seat. "Henceforth, Camilla, I have 
nothing to offer you but poverty and shame, want and 
misery ; but our love may be strong enough to survive 
these, and at least preserve us from despsdr." 

" It will give us more than that," said Camilla, and 
even at this moment her eyes flashed with joy as they 
rested upon her husband ; " it will give us happiness in 
the midst of poverty; Edmund, it will enable us to 
forget all wants I " 

He pressed her to his heart, as if he would there 
shelter her from all sorrow and suffering, and his sighs 
were a prayer to God that she ndght at leia.st be spared 
the pain of the slow decay consequent on poverty, and 
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that for her sake his strength and courage might be in 
creased. 

" Edmund," said Camilla, clinging more closely to 
him, " love remains to us I And it will bless, protect, 
console, and strengthen us I And God will be with us ; 
He is with us, for we love one another I Yes, and God 
will help us — ^let us put our unhesitating trust in Him 
and be happy I " 

" Ah, how many," murmured Edmund, " have spoken 
like you, have hoped and trusted in Him, and have 
nevertheless succumbed to misery, dying in their pov- 
erty, and all their trust has proved a delusion I " 

" Speak not so, my beloved 1 Trust and hope, nev- 
ertheless. Let us be cheerful; we can be so. Nay, 
Edmund, not these dull, despairing glances ! " 

" Ah, it is only on your account that I lament and 
complain 1 " he sorrowfully said : " it is that you, upon 
whose head I would gladly heap up all the happiness 
and blessings of earth, that you are to be subjected to 
suffering ! '* 

^' Edmund, listen to me ! " said she, with solemnity, 
her face lighting up as with a celestial halo ; ^' notwith- 
standing all our sorrows, I am yet one of the most 
blessed of Heaven ; unspeakable happiness is mine I " 

Bending down to him, she whispered in his ear the 
sweetest and most sacred secret of a woman. 

A ray of heavenly rapture flitted over her husband's 
face, and a cry of joy escaped his lips. He threw him- 
self at his wife's feet, and, clasping her knees, called 
her by a thousand tender names. 

She drew him up to her bosom, and as their lips met 
they were moistened by their tears — ^tears of the purest 
and most perfect happiness. 

Once again had the sun broken through the clouds 
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which had gathered over the heads of the loving pair, 
and their rolling thunders were for the moment hashed. 
It was, however, but the stillness and peace which 
usually precedes the destroying fury of the hurricane. 

And is not the fate of these two lovers that of the 
whole human race ? We meet with laughter and jol- 
lity the hour that comes rushing on to annihilate all our 
joys ; does not the 6word of Damocles hang over us all ? 
does it not follow us everywhere ? and when we think it 
farthest from us, does it not fall upon our unsuspectingly 
offered heads ? 

All happiness on earth consists in nothing knowing ; 
and the joy of the present, in our ignorance of the fu- 
ture. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE BETUBN. 



A West Indian packet-ship, entering the port of 
London, was received with shouts of welcome by the 
crowds of people on shore. The sailors swung their 
caps to ynves and sweethearts awaiting them on the 
quays, the passengers were embraced by their friends, 
whUe the captain with his officers rowed to land in search 
of pleasure and relaxation after their long voyage. 

Hacks and cabs stood ready for the conveyance of 
the. newly arrived into the interior of the city, whose 
drivers sought by loud cries to attract attention and 
patronage. 

" Only four shillings to the West End !" 

« Three shillings to the West End I" 

" I will carry you yet cheaper 1 " 

" Sir, do not believe him ; nobody can do it under 
three shillings." 

These words were addressed to one of the passengers 
who, with a small travelling-sack under his arm, had 
just reached the carriage-stand. He was a tall, stately 
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youth, whose snnbarnt face betrayed a long residence 
in the warmer latitudes. His somewhat outlandish 
dress, his broad-brimmed hat, his wide pantaloons, his 
dark-red body belt in which a pair of pistols were stuck, 
all this declared him to be a stranger from abroad. 

" Sir, only three shillings to the West End I you will 
find no cheaper conveyance, and you must* ride, as no 
stranger can find his own way in our fair city of Lon- 
don." 

" And who tells you I am a stranger ? " asked the 
person addressed in a well-sounding voice and the purest 
English, springing into the carriage. '^ Young man, it 
is a question who is best acquainted with the streets 
and lanes of London, you or L But forward, now ! 
The faster you drive, the better will be the pay." 

The traveller named a distant suburb of the city, and 
away rolled the vehicle. 

" I should like to know," thought the stranger, " wheth- 
er my father still continues to dwell in the same small 
house in order to make his neighbors believe tLat he is 
poor and destitute, and whether he will know me again. 
It is now eighteen ye^rs since 1 ran away from him 
because he half starved myself and my little sister of 
four years old. Eighteen years ! How beautiful my 
sweet little Isabella must have grown !" 

His heart throbbed with impatient desire to reach 
the end of his route, and his repeated promise of an 
increased remuneration induced the coachman to the 
greater speed. 

The carriage finally stopping, the stranger sprang 
out and stared with eager eyes and flushed cheeks at 
the small house before which he found himself. He per- 
fectly well recognized the small, humble dwelling ; eigh- 
teen years had elapsed since he had taken French leave 
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of it ; but its appearance had been truly preserved in 
his memory, and now, looking at it, he said with a sigh : 
** Yes, the house is still the same ; God grant that I may 
find as little change in its occupants ! " 

On the tarnished, rasty old door-plate was inscribed 
an almost obliterated name, but the stranger's eyes suc- 
ceeded in deciphering it, and his heart beat with tumul- 
tuous joy, for it was the name of his father* 

With a hand trembling with emotions of hope and 
fear, he knocked at the door. His knock was followed 
by a long and painful pause which to him seemed an 
eternity. 

At length the door was opened and an aged serving- 
maid asked the stranger what he wanted ? 

"This is, indeed, old Bridget!" murmured the stran- 
ger, with a slight smile, and then ^^kfidL : " Look at me, 
Bridget, do you not know me ?" 

The old woman looked at him wonderingly, and 
silently shook her head. 

"Do you no longer remember me? — me, to whom 
you have so often secretly given a piece of bread, and, 
when I had been a good boy, have added a herring's 
tail to the gift?" 

" Ob, Gemini! you must be our runaway — " 

" Son I yes, yes, I am indeed 1 Then you know me 
now? There, there, my things, and now quickly lead 
me to my father 1 " 

But holding him back as he impatiently turned tow 
ard the stairs, Bridget in a whining tone said: "If 
you really are our dear lost Charles, for whom I recog- 
nize you by that scar on your forehead and your good- 
natured face, you have, sdas, come back in an evil hour, 
and yet I could almost believe that our Lord God him- 
self has sent you again to your father's house. For, 
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daring the last eight days he has been constantly speak- 
ing of you, and calling for you with tears and curses 1" 

"Who, then? who?" interposed the impatient 
stranger. 

" Your father, Sir Charles ! Ah, the physician says 
he will not outlive this night ! " 

The son heard no more ; he violently shook off the 
hand of the old woman who was endeavoring to hold 
him back, and bounded up the stairs. 

He soon stood before the well-known door of the 
room his father had usually occupied; his trembling 
hand rested upon the latch, and his heart was convul- 
sively contracted at the thought that it was now his 
father's death-chamber. Loud groans reached his ear, 
and a well-remembered voice cried in painM screeching 
tones : " Charles I Charles I my son 1 Come, Charles ! 
oh, come to thy dying father ! " 

Quickly he opened the door and entered. Every 
thing in the room was as it had been eighteen years 
before; the table, presses, and chests were still the 
same and in the same places ; only the son and the father 
were changed. The latter had become gray with age, 
the former a well-grown man ; and upon the same spot 
where, eighteen years before, the son had seen his father 
for the last time, he now saw him again, — ^the last time 
on earth for ever and ever. For, alas ! death had im- 
pressed his unmistakable seal upon those pale, wasted 
features, and &om that sunken breast was already heard 
the dreadful rattle which usually announces the ap- 
proach of the final hour. 

Deeply shocked, the son leaned for a moment against 
the door, his face clouded by a painful expression of ]the 
most profound sorrow. The hour for which he had 
longed with irrepressible impatience, this hour of re- 
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union, had now come, and yet it was at the same time 
the hour of an eternal separation. 

The sick man again called the name of his son, and 
in what fearfully heart-rending tones 1 

" Here I am^ here I am, my father I ready to receive 
your blessing, and to implore your pardon for the errors 
of my childhood." 

While the son thus spoke, and with tearful eyes 
knelt a't the bedside of the dying man, the latter sud- 
denly raised himself up, staring with his glassy and 
already partially extinguished eyes at the kneeling form 
before him. 

" Who is it that dares call himself my son ? " said he, 
with a hollow voice, "my son, who is long since dead ! 
my son, who is not here to avenge my wrongs and pun- 
ish crime ! No, I have no son, no son ! " 

And, smiting his breast with his fist, he fell back 
upon his bed with a groan. 

" I am he, I am your son ! " exclaimed the youth, as 
soon as ttie old man had again become still. " Look at 
me, look at this scar on my £)rehead ; you remember 
it ; and here, this medallion with the lock of my mother's 
hair, her dying gift. I have faithftilly preserved it that 
it might one day witness for me with you." 

" My son 1 yes, you are my son ! " shouted the dying 
man, clasping the still kneeling youth to his bosom. 

" My father, then you love me still I you pardon 
me?" 

And the father wept aloud. 

"I knew it well," said the invalid, sinking back 
upon his bed ; " I knew that God would hear my pray- 
ers ; that He would send me an avenger 1 Upon you, my 
son, do I lay the duty of avenging me, of punishing the 
robber, the thief!" 
6 
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" Who, who?" asked Charles, with terror. 

" Hear me, listen to me I " and with a strength little 
consistent with the dulness of his failing eyes and the 
death-like pallor of his visage, the old man, again raising 
himself up, said : " You must go in search of the man 
who stole my daughter ! — more, more I who has reduced 
me to beggary by robbing me of all I had in many long 
years acquired ! Yes, he has made me a beggar ; and if 
you have come home with the expectation of inheriting 
my money, go, go, leave this house at once, for it is that 
of a beggar. Curses upon the thief who has made it so ! ** 

" My sister abducted 1 " Exclaimed Charles ; " my 
Isabella!" 

" And my money stolen — ray money ! and I, because 
my rage sent the blood rushing through my veins and 
brought on an attack of my old complaint, could not 
follow and kill him ; chained and paralyzed by the gout, 
I was compelled to sit at home in my solitary chamber, 
and get over my pain and my rage as I could. Charles 
it is for you to avenge me of this thief, this robber, for 
his act has destroyed me. He is a murderer ! my mur- 
derer!" 

This vehement speech was interrupted by loud groans, 
and* the old man sank back senseless. 

Covering his face with his hands, the unhappy son, 
who was now to lose both father and sister at one blow, 
knelt down at the bedside; his heart was so foil, he 
found no words for the expression of his grief. 

A long pause, interrupted only by the groans of the 
invalid, now followed. 

Suddenly the old man raised himself up, and the son 
was shocked at the amazing change his features exhib* 
ited. His eyes again flashed, his cheeks began to acquire 
a flush, his breathing was more re^lar and natural 
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Nature, before succumbing, made one more manifesta- 
tion of her power, and again restored for a moment the 
breath of life to the dying man — ^the expiring flame of 
the spirit once more flashed up before its utter extinc- 
tion, 

"Charles, if you are my son," clearly and calmly 
said the old man, " you must swear to avenge me of the 
man who has robbed me of my daughter, my money, 
and my life ! " 

" Name him to me 1 " said the son, whose deep wrath 
was already excited against the villain who had also 
robbed him, not only of a sister, but of the last thoughts 
of his dying father. 

" His name is Blackwell, Henry BlackwelL Swear 
to me that you will take no rest until you have found 
him; that you will pursue him unceasingly until you 
reach him. Swear to me that if you encounter him in 
his death-hour, despairing and wretched, to thunder my 
curse in his ear, and drag him before the tribunal of 
justice. Swear to me that you will assail him in all 
those points in which he is most tender and will feel 
most keenly ; that not at a blow, but slowly, lingering- 
iy by piecemeal as he has destroyed me, shall come 
the vengeance he has so richly earned. Swear that you 
will startle and disturb him if he is happy, and that you 
will punish him both in soul and body ; that you will 
give your head no rest, nor prepare for yourself any 
place of permanent residence, until you shall have seen 
this murderer writhing at your feet, imploring in vain 
for mercy I Swear to me all this I " 

Shudderingly the son laid his hand in that of his 
dying father, in token of his assent to the required oath. 

" And now, my father, bless me, your son — your for- 
lorn and solitary child ! " 
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"Yes, I will bless you, you, the executor of my 
vengeance, who will punish ray murderer. — Oh, my 
money I " 

The son felt the cold, heavy hand, which the dying 
man had laid in blessing upon his head, now gliding 
down powerless. 

" Oh, my money I my money ! I am now a beggar 1 
Curse the robber 1 " 

These were the old man's last words — the son stood 
by his father's corpse. The orphan was overwhelmed 
by deep and bitter grief. This, then, was the end of all 
his longings and his'hopes. He had crossed lands and 
oceans but to hear from his father's lips nothing but 
words of vengeance, and to receive from him the cruel 
blessing which consecrated him as the instrument of re- 
venge and punishment. 

" His money I his treasures ! these were his last 
thoughts," murmured the disappointed and drooping 
son. " The thought with which he died, while his son 
was kneeling before him, and his daughter was afar I 
His last sigh was for his lost wealth. Enjer not into 
judgment with him, O my God, but in mercy receive 
his soul 1 " 

Thus prayed the son over his father's corpse, while 
occupied in gently closing the eyes of the departed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ISABELLA. 

" The last sad duties to the dead are fulfilled. His 
mortal remains rest in the cold, silent grave. And 
now, Biidget, let us think of our duties to the living." 

" Yes, Sir Charles, I should have made the same sug- 
gestion to you yesterday, had I had sufficient courage. 
Since you have been again here with us you have been 
constantly employed, have slept no night, and taken no 
nourishment. How fresh and healthy you looked 
when you came, and how pale and careworn do you now 
appear. Yes, you are right, think of your duty to the 
living, to yourself 1 " 

" I am not referring to myself, Bridget, but to the 
unhappy absent one, to my sister Isabella." 

"Ah, poor Isabella!" sighed Bridget, wiping her 
eyes. " Yes, hers is a sad story ; very sad 1 " 

" Weep not," interrupted Charles, with impatience, 
" but calmly and clearly relate to me the whole affair J 
I must know it ; and, Bridget, I depend upon your tell- 
ing me the truth. You were my mother's nurse, have 
always been in our house, and my mother always treated 
you with great kindness and affection. I confide in you, 
and expect from you the plain, unvarnished, unadulter- 
ated truth." 

" That you may expect. Sir Charles, that you may. 
Ah, poor Isabella ! She was so sweet a child I — al- 
ways so cheerful, always so kind ! And how much her 
father let her suffer ! On many an evening she and I 
had nothing but a morsel of dry bread to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger, and yet she never complained ; and 
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when I wept and said I must leave the house because I 
could no longer bear such a life, ah, then how well the 
good and affectionate girl knew how to soothe my 
mind and persuade me to remain ! And yet, Sir Charles, 
I should not have gone, as you know, for you were pres- 
ent when your dying mother laid her new-born daugh- 
ter in my arms, and I promised never to desert her child 
so long as 4ife remained — ^then, laying her hand n^on my 
head, she blessed me for that promise, and died." 

Bridget's narration was interrupted by her tears, 
and Charles sighed painfully at the thought of the dif- 
ference between the promise and blessing at his father's 
death-bed, and that at his mother's — ah I and that bless- 
ing of love for which he had so languished, had been 
received from his mother by a stranger. 

" Proceed, proceed ! " said he, in a hollow tone. 

Drying her tears, Bridget continued : " All at once, 
however, Isabella became stiller and more silent ; often 
of a morning she would come from her chamber, her 
eyes red with weeping, and when I begged of her to 
confide to me her trouble, she would only shake her head 
In silence. She went to mass every day, for she was a 
pious Catholic, and when she returned, she seemed es- 
pecially uneasy and agitated. 

" I thought that perhaps her confessor had unduly 
disquieted her conatcijBnce, and .one morning, when I saw 
her sadly taking her little prayer-book, to go to mass, I 
begged of her not to go, but to give herself some res- 
pite ; but she said that this was her only happiness in 
this world, and she would sooner die than give it up ; 
and 60 she went. 

" I followed her at a distance, for my curiosity was 
excited ; and at the corner of the next street a gentle- 
ftian approached her, offering her his arm, which she 
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took. I now understood the whole matter. She had a 
lover." 

" I thought as much," murmured Charles. 

" The young people, however, walked so fast that I 
could not follow them, and so I returned home. When 
Isabella came back, after an hour, I repeated to her 
what I had seen, and conjured her by the memory of 
her mother to be upon her guard, and to confess every 
thing to her father." 

" You did right, Bridget I " said Charles, clasping 
her hand. 

Bridget continued : " Isabella fell weeping upon my 
neck, and acknowledged that she loved the man, who, I 
must confess, was handsome enough to deserve a maid- 
en's love, although he seemed to be no longer so very 
young. * She could never let him go,' she said : * and 
without her dear Henry, life to her would be a joyless 
blank.' Again I urged her to go with me to her father, 
and confess alL And we did so. The old gentleman at 
first seemed to be very much pleased, and said he should 
be glad when she would relieve him from any further 
necessity for supporting her. He desired to see Mr. 
Blackwell, or Sir Henry Q^ackwell, as he called him ; 
and, as Isabella immediately wrote to him, he came that 
same evening. The gentleman remained a whole hour 
with your father ; I heard them speaking in loud and 
angry tones, and also heard the low sobs of Isabella. 
Mr. Blackwell rushed out, foaming with rage, followed 
by Isabella, who clung to him, conjuring him not to de- 
sert her, and not to be angry with her for the conduct 
of her cruel father. He threw his arms around her, 
whispered low to her some words which I did not un- 
derstand, and left the house. Isabella afterward told 
me that her father, when he heard that her lover was 
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• 

poor, and expected some dowry, fell into a frightful 
passion, swore he would not give him a shilling, and 
would never make him his son-in-law. He called him a 
beggar, a shameless deceiver, and threatened to call the 
police, if he did not instantly quit the house." 

" Poor Isabella I " sighed Charles. 

" Yes, she was to be pitied, and doubly so, because 
she was from that time forward compelled to remain 
constantly with her father. She could go neither to 
mass nor into the garden, but must stay in her father's 
room the whole day long, and could only pass the nights 
alone in her own chamber. 

"Eight days might have passed thus, when one 
night, when all were asleep, Isabella came into my 
chamber. She was fully dressed, and looked miserably 
pale ; embracing me, she wept long upon my neck ; she 
then implored that I would always love her, and also 
have patience with her poor old father ; for, though he 
had treated her harshly, he was still her father ; as such 
she loved him, and could not rest until I promised that 
I would faithfully care for him when she might be no 
longer there. 

"I sought to console her, for I thought she meant 
that her sorrows would kill her. But as she again ear- 
nestly pressed for my promise, I gave it her. Then, 
with an imploring glance, she said : * Bridget, pray for 
me ! It is possible that I shall be very imhappy, and 
indeed probable, for no blessing can . rest upon what I 
am about to do. Nevertheless I must follow him, for I 
am his wife I Farewell 1 ' 

" Before I could answer, or attempt to detain her, 
she had left my room, and as I was hastily throwing on 
some clothing in order to follow her, my door was closed 
and fastened on the outside. I knocked and screamed 
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for them to open the door, when a man's voice answered 
me: *Be silent, or you die I and I swooned from 
* terror." 

Ceasing for a moment, Bridget wiped away the per- 
spiration which hfer recollection of the anguish then en- 
dured had brought profusely upon her brow. 

" Go on, go on 1 " impatiently exclaimed Charles. 

" My story is almost finished. When I awoke it was 
broad day, and my door was locked. From my little 
window I cried to the people in the streets for help, 
and the neighbors who came in released me from my 
imprisonment. 

" Running to Isabella's chamber, I found it empty, 
and then I sought her through all the house, but in 
vain. 

" I ran to my master's room, when, to my astonish- 
ment, I found him still asleep, for he was usually awak- 
ened by the least noise. I called and shook him until 
he finally awoke, and then related to him what had oc- 
curred. Do you suppose, Sir Charles, that his anger 
was aroused ? Not in the least. He said he was glad 
to have thus got rid of his daughter without dowry or 
expense, and that he had no idea of instituting inquiries 
for her through the police or otherwise. But after 
some hours the most frightful outcries were heard from 
his room. Hastening to my master, I found him lying 
senseless upon the floor. When he came to himself, he 
wept and lamented, cursed himself, his daughter, and 
her seducer, and began to tear out his hair by handfuls. It 
was many hours before he became sufficiently tranquil 
to explain the cause of his despair. It was this : ho 
had, a few days previously, sold out all his stocks and 
other property, and invested the whole amount in bank- 
notes, which at the time were temporarily depreciated, 
6* 
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and wbich he felt sure would soon rise to par. These 
notes, enclosed in sealed packages, he had placed under 
his pillow. The packages had disappeared, and in their 
stead he found a small billet containing the words: 
* Farewell, and kind remembrance from your son-in-law, 
BlackweU I ' 

"My master now sent for the police, and offered 
great rewards for the arrest of the thief and the recovery 
of his money, and sent advertisements for insertion in 
the journals. But all in vain. No trace of the fugi- 
tives was ever discovered, and the old man found him- 
self reduced to a pittance barely sufficient to support life. 

" But from this time his health began to fail, and he 
now became as sickly and feeble as he had formerly 
been well and strong. I saw well that his rage at not 
being able to punish the offender was gnawing at his 
life and left him no moment of peace. But he has 
found repose at last ! Peace to his ashes ! " 

" Amen," said the son, with emotion, and both re- 
mained for a long time silent. Charles then asked: 
" And have you never again heard from Isabella ? " 

" Never ! No trace of her 1 " 

"Now give me a particular description of her se- 
ducer. Call up all your powers of memory. The least 
circumstance is important." 

Bridget's description of BlackweU was carefully and 
exactly entered in his note-book by her attentive lis- 
tener, as was also that of his sister Isabella. 

" And now, Bridget, farewell ; J leave here to-day. 
I give up to you the care and oversight of the house and 
all that it contains, and will also make provision for 
your comfortable support." 

"Going away again so soon, you who have just 
come home after so long an absence ? " 
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" Home ? I have no home on earth," sadly responded 
Charles, and my own father has condemned me to a life 
of restless wandering. That wandering I shall com- 
mence by leaving London to-day." 

" If letters should come for you, or any intelligence 
from your sister, where shall I send them ?" 

"I go first to Paris, where I shall remain some 
months. Address to me there, poste restarUe,^^ 

" To Sir Charles Carliss, shall I not ? " 

"No, to Charles Santome." 

" You will, then, no longer bear your father's name ? " 

" No ; there was but one man on earth who loved 
and was kind to me, and his name was Santome. He 
was a father and a friend to me, and made me his son." 

" Is he no longer living ? " 
, " No, Bridget ; I stand alone in the world ! " 

In a few hours the orphaned son left his father's 
house for the commencement of his journey. He stopped 
in the street to give it one more glance, and his features 
assumed an expression of deeper sadness at the recollec- 
tion of the joy with which, a few days before, he had 
greeted the small, dingy dwelling. And now again, as 
eighteen years before, stood he there, a homeless and 
banished man, and again was it his father who drove 
him forth. 

The son wrapped himself closer in his mantle, and 
went on to the fulfilment of the oath of vengeance he 
had sworn to his dying jbther. 
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CHAPTER III 

SANTOME. 

He directed his steps first to Paris, knowing that 
that capital was considered by London thieves and 
swindlers as offering preeminent facilities for the safe 
enjoyment of the fruits of their crimes ; and not without 
reason he concluded that Blackwell, with his deceived 
companion and stolen money, might be quietly residing 
there under a borrowed name. 

Mindful of his oath, Santome resolved to leave no 
means untried to arrive at a discovery which might, 
perhaps, restore to him a sister, and if not that, would 
at least restore to him his freedom and tranquillity. 

His native cheerfulness and good-nature soon con- 
quered the sadness and depression which had at first 
taken possession of the youth, and a few weeks' resi- 
dence in the French capital sufficed to make him again 
the same jovial, happy man he had formerly been. 

And how could he have felt a deep sorrow for one 
who had been his father only by the accident of birth, 
and with whom he was connected by no bonds of obe- 
dience, subjection, or gratitude ? — ^to whom he was in- 
debted for nothing but his existence — an existence which 
his father never regulated nor guided, nor whose destiny 
that father had ever influenced ? How should he greatly 
regret one whom he scarcely knew ? 

There is an ancient myth, which has descended from 
generation to generation, and which has become sacred 
to us as a touching fable, but which is still only a fable, 
and it is called the voice of Nature, According to this 
myth, children must love their parents even when they 
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have never seen them nor ever received from them any 
demonstration of affection. In that case, love itself 
would be only an instinct, and our gratitude to those to 
whom we owe our lives, a rude, natural impulse ! But 
it is more ; the voice of Nature is silent unless the heart 
and soul speak of love bestowed and benefits enjoyed ; 
of animating example and enlightened teaching of all 
those sweet and friendly confidences, remembrances, and 
joys, which parents and children have enjoyed in com- 
mon. 

And how could Santome have felt love for one who 
from his earliest youth had been to him an object of fear 
and dread ? one whose eyes had never rested upon him 
with such affection as he had manifested for his accu- 
mulated treasure, who had never smiled upon him as he 
had upon his heaps of glistening gold ? 

How could he have felt love for one whose avarice 
had estranged him from his nearest relatives ? — from 
the mother of his children, she of whose sweet smile and 
tender glance the son yet preserved the most vivid re- 
membrance, and whose death the father had witnessed 
without a tear, disregarding the hunger of his children 
while occupied in counting his money ? 

That money had come between father and child, and, 
stifling the voice of Nature, had estranged them from 
each other. 

As a boy of ten years, in a fit of childish despair, had 
Santome fled from his father's house. Secretly, without 
consultation with any one, had he collected the few 
articles of his scanty wardrobe, and left a house in which 
the high-hearted boy thought it impossible to remain. 
As he closed the door behind him, as he, with his small 
bundle under his arm, stepped out into the public street, 
the boy drew a long breath as if a heavy and oppressive 
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weight had been removed from his shoulders — ^he was free, 
and an indescribable feeling of happiness pervaded him. 

He felt as if the whole world were his. The air, the 
heavens, every tree, every blade of grass that waved in 
the wind, the night with its stars and the day with its 
sunshine, all these were his; his enjoyment of them 
made them his own. 

There was no longer any one who could drive him 
into the small, dark chamber which withdrew him from 
the sight of the beautiful world, tie him down to the 
slate and pencil, or condemn him for hours to the count- 
ing of gold whose dirt soiled his fingers, and which 
was disgusting to him, while his father contemplated it 
with rapture. 

He was at length free, and as, whistling and singing, 
he strolled the whole day about the streets of London, 
he thought it an infinite' pleasure to take his nightly 
repose upon the friendly steps of a palace, with the 
starry heavens for his canopy. 

When he awoke in the morning his little bundle of 
clothes, which he had laid beside him, had disappeared, 
and the artless boy thus received his first lesson of that 
world which he had so ardently desired to study and 
know, — ^he had been robbed of all he possessed. But 
this event little disturbed the cheerfulness of the careless 
boy, and entirely failed to banish the feeling of happi- 
ness arising from the consciousness of his freedom. 

At length hunger brought him to reflection upon his 
condition, and caused him to realize his helplessness. 
But knowing nothing of men or the world, he yet 
had unlimited confidence in both. 

Entering the nearest baker's shop, he begged for a 
piece of bread, and told how he had been robbed in the 
night. 
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His story was heard with a laugh of derision, it being 
considered a pure invention, and the poor, hungry lad 
was roughly turned out of doors. But Charles forgot 
his hunger in his anger for the insults inflicted upon him. 
They had called hiin a liar, him, who had never told 
a falsehood in all his life, even when it might have saved 
him from a castigation by his father ! 

With his love for mankind somewhat cooled, he 
angrily wandered on. His objectless way led him to 
the quays. The fine ships with their masts and sails, 
their fluttering flags, so rejoiced his heart that his cares 
were soon forgotten. 

How delightM it must be to sail over the world in 
one of these ships, and behold all those magnificent 
regions the description of which, in the reading, had 
made his heart leap with joy I 

A boat, in which were seated a man and a boy, was 
about putting off from the shore. 

Charles begged so pressingly to be taken into the 
boat, and his dark eyes at the same time flashed with 
such courage and good-humor, his red lips smiled with 
such delighted desire, that the confiding lad found favor 
with the strange gentleman, who directed the boatman 
to take him on board. 

With a cry of joy Charles leaped into the boat with 
an agility that delighted the boy who was sitting beside 
the gentleman, and extracted from him a pleasant laugh. 

This laugh won for Charles the good- will of the 
• stranger ; for the boy, his only son, was *sickly and suf- 
fering, and seldom opened his mouth except for the ut- 
terance of groans and complainings. 

Charles had made the invalid laugh ! This circnn^ 
stance, insignificant as it might appear, decided the 
fate of his whole subsequent life. 
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It is not always great and important events that 
influence our destinies, so much as small and unregarded 
ones ; these have overthrown and established thrones, 
raised up and annihilated populations. A pocket-hand- 
kerchief caused the death of Desdemona ; a kiss produced 
the Sicilian Vespers ; too short a train caused the down- 
fall of Princess Orsini who had ruled Spain for fifteen 
yeai-s, and a cold caught by his mother made Canova 
an artist. Probably, the boy Canova would never have 
given up the business of his father, who was a vender of 
of milk, butter, etc., had not his mother's illness com- 
pelled her to leave to her son the duty of preparing the 
butter for the festival of Fallen ; the boy's beautifully 
formed butter-lion attracted Falieri's attention, and he 
had Canova taught sculpture. 

The laugh of the sickly child decided the destiny of 
Charles, by exciting the interest of the tender father, 
who sympathetically demanded of the cheerful, handsome 
boy the cause and object of his travel. 

Charles simply and truly related the nature of his 
troubles in the paternal house, and his consequent flight 
from it. 

Reading in his open manner and innocent appearance 
the truth of his story, the stranger at once decided to 
adopt him. 

Possibly, the father thought, the cheerfulness and 
gayety of the foundling might exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence upon his sickly child, and he invited Charles to 
accompany himself and his son to Jamaica, where he 
possessed a large plantation, and to remain there with 
them. 

• With intermingled tears and laughter, Charles era- 
braced the sick lad whose playmate he had now become, 
and whose companionship he thought would almost 
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compensate him for that of his little sister Isabella at 
home. 

The most decided mutual inclination for each other 
soon manifested itself in the two boys ; and Edward, 
when with his friend Charles, seemed almost insensible 
to his* physical sufferings, his glance grew more bright, 
and his cheeks recovered something of their original 
freshness. 

And how affectionately, with what entire self-forget- 
falness, did Charles tend and nurse the young invalid I 

When the sun shone he would seat him upon the 
ship's deck, and there amuse him with pleasant stories^ 
which rendered him oblivious to pain. 

Charles watched over Edward that no breath of air 
should disturb him ; and when the atmosphere became 
unpleasant or dangerous to his weakened system, he 
bore him below to his hammock, and there taught him 
little plays invented for his amusement. 

Edward's slightest groan or sigh would awaken 
Charles in the night, when the latter would hasten to 
the bedside of his friend and endeavor to soften, at least 
with soothing words of kindest sympathy, his sufferings. 

And with what idolizing, morbidly enhanced ten- 
derness, did Edward consequently attach himself to 
Charles ! He was the sole object of his thoughts, his 
love; he wept when Charles was no longer at his side, 
and dissimulated his sufferings to avoid giving pain to 
his sympathizing friend. Even his affection for his 
father was forced into the background by this fondness 
for his friend, and the elder Santome took no offence at 
it, he was so glad to witness 'the happiness of his son. 
When they had reached the end of their voyage and 
were settled on Santome's magnificent plantation, it was 
Edward's first and most pressing wish that Charles and 
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himself might occupy the same room, aod that wish of 
coarse was instantly fulfilled to the infinite gratificatior 
of the invalid. 

Certainly, however, his constant association with the 
sickly Edward exercised an equally beneficial influence 
upon his young friend. . 

Charles, by nature wild and ungovernable, violent 
and excitable, was early taught by his love for Edward 
to control and restrain his passions, and to think rather 
of others than of himsel£ By nature careless and in- 
considerate, his love for the sufferer soon taught him 
the tenderest circumspection; and an almost feminine 
care for another awoke in him the desire to do what 
would be most agreeable to others, and rendered him 
constantly disposed to act in conformity with this feeling. 

At the same time, the consciousness of what he was 
to his friend, to whom he was indispensable, tended to 
preserve him from the depressing feeling that lie was 
always the beneficiary, always the receiver and never 
the conferrer of benefits — a feeling that so easily gives 
something like abjectness and servility to the character. 

Free and unconstrained, happy and cheerful was 
Charles in the house in which he was as much a giver 
as a receiver. And under the care of his friend, under 
his cheerful, comforting, and consoling attentions Ed- 
ward, who had been a sufferer from his birth, seemed 
constantly to gain in health, until his physical powers 
were so strengthened that he was enabled to turn his 
attention to the improvement of his mind. 

A tutor was engaged to reside in the house, and both 
boys studied with a zeal that astonished the father as 
well as the teacher. 

In a few months they had made up fi)r the neglect 
of many years, and the zeal and industry of the one 
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seemed constantly to excite and animate that of the 
other. 

Several happy years* had thus passed, when Edward's 
health suddenly suffered a relapse which soon led him 
to the grave. 

But at his death, it was his last wish, his last prayer 
to his father, who, with Charles, was kneeling at his 
bedside, that his father would ddopt his friend and 
brother as a son in his stead, that he would love him 
as a parent and make him the inheritor of his name and 
his wealth. 

When Santome had promised this to his son, and 
Edward had seen the hands of the two whom he most 
loved on earth clasped in each other, he sank back and 
died with a blessed smile upon his lips. 

Boundless was the sorrow of the surviving friend, 
freely flowed his tears, and it required many years for 
the recovery of his former gayety of spirits, which, how- 
ever, was never afterward so pure and untroubled as it 
once had been ; and never, either in the intoxication of 
pleasure, in the noisy festival, or in his solitary cham- 
ber, nor, even later, in the arms of love, did Charles 
forget the youthful friend who had shared the first and 
undivided tenderness of his young heart. 

This sorrow, however, hastened the ripening of his 
character, and lent him that firmness and precision of 
purpose which his naturally inconsiderate nature had 
needed. 

He now devoted himself to his studies with increased 
zeal, and while the poets delighted his heart and tlie 
sciences strengthened his mind, his constant converse 
with Nature kept his feelings fresh and youthfulj ever 
preparing for him new enjoyment. Fishing and hunt- 
ing, leisurely wandering in the deep forests, orbabncing 
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himself in the tottering canoe, all these joys derived 
from an immediate intercourse with Nature, were his, 
and lent to his feelings as to his cheeks the clear, fresh 
bloom of innocence. 

He was a youth, such as is never found in great cities, 
full of truth and innocence, of faith and hope, overflow- 
ing with an admiring love of mankind, such only as can 
be preserved in a perfect ignorance of the world, and, 
with all this depth and earnestness, of a childlike cheer- 
fulness and ingenuousness. Boundless was his love for 
Santome, whose adopted son he had become, and who 
was attached to him with true paternal tenderness ; and 
indescribable was his sorrow when death also robbed 
him of this last friend, and lefb him isolated in a strange 
world. 

An inexpressible feeling of solitariness and desola- 
tion now came over him ; he had no longer any one to 
love, any one for whom to care ; and his heart thirsted 
for love, for a being to whom he could give himself 
without reserve, to whom he could devote the whole of 
his beautifril and innocent tenderness. 

And now he thought of that first home which he 
had almost forgotten in this his second one ; he thought 
of his little sister with her brightly flashing eyes, and 
felt an unspeakable longing to see her again. He 
thought of his father, whose dark, wrinkled brt)w, and 
unloving glances, time had long since erased from his 
memory, and for whom he felt only a tacit and indefi- 
nite filial affection. 

He thought of beautiful England, of the moving 
crowds ip the streets of London, of the bustling throngs 
on the wharves, and his heart leaped with a glowing 
longing for home. With redoubled warmth, because of 
its long sleep, now awoke in. him the desire to revisit 
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his friends, his home. His longing extended even to 
the small house of his father, to the little garden be- 
hind it, to each chair and each table — all these now 
again stood in living colors before his soul. 

He placed a capable manager over the righ planta- 
tion he had inherited from his adoptive father (he could 
not think of selling it, as he had promised his benefac- 
tor to take care of it, and to become a father to his 
slaves), and soon took passage in a ship for Europe. 

We have seen under what circumstances he reached 
his home, and how he then, true to his oath, left it in 
pursuit of the thief to whom he was willing to yield 
the stolen money, but not his sister, not Isabella, the 
only being on earth with whom he now claimed kin- 
dred. 

Fraternal longing had torn him from his solitude 
and peace with himself and with Nature, and impelled 
him into the discordant bustle of the world, of which 
all he knew was learned from his books and his dreams. 

Will his longing be satisfied, or will not the world 
annihilate the love he brings it ? 



CHAPTER IV 

AN ADVENTURE. 



" I AM convinced that Bonners loves you, my Leo- 
nore. I never saw him so attentive to any other lady as 
he has been for some weeks to you 1 " 

^^ Perhaps, mamma, it is only because I am Camilla's 
sister, the sister of one whom he loves." 
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The face of the baroness darkened. " How often, 
Leonore, have I begged of you iiever to pronounce the 
name of that unworthy person I Why not spare our- 
selves an unpleasant sensation when we can ? Besides, 
my child, it does not become your mother's daughter to 
preserve the memory of one who has proved unworthy 
of the name she bore." 

" Mamma, her fault was caused by love." 

" Love ? I beg of you never to let me hear again that 
often misunderstood and misused word. Love is a 
thing that sounds well in romances, but in life leads 
only to mischief and ruin. It is a woman's duty to 
regulate love by reason ; and I hope my Leonore is sen- 
sible enough never to suffer herself to be blinded by any 
such, rococo feeling." 

" Mamma," asked Leonore, with a sly smile, " have 
you never loved ? " 

" Yes, my child, but never beyond the liniits sanc- 
tioned by my reason." 

" What were those limits ? " 

" I never spoke to any one who was not properly in- 
troduced to me, and thus I knew in advance the rank 
and standing of all the gentlemen with whom I asso- 
ciated, and could decide for myself wit^ whom it was 
proper to smile and converse, and with others to con- 
stantly keep at a cold and proud distance. Thus I 
could never be betrayed into an improper position. 
My child, let your admirers always be of thos^ who are 
rich and noble, or, if not noble, then certainly rich. No 
others can exist for a maiden of rank. And as the mil- 
lions possessed by Bonners compensate for his want of 
birth, I thought, Leonore, that you would do well to 
treat him with less coldness and reserve than you have 
hitherto done." 
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" Mamma, I cannot overcome the feeling of humilia- 
tion at being the second in his choice. It is true that 
when I do not see him my reason furnishes me with a 
thousand arguments for a more friendly treatment of 
this millionnaire ; and when, with such a determination, 
I happen to meet him, my pride, suddenly aroused, 
banishes the smile from my lips by reminding me that 
he seeks me because another has reused him ! This is 
humiliating, mamma, I am too proud to play the co- 
quette." 

" And it is well you are handsome enough to have 
no need to do so. And now, my child, let us think of 
the necessary arrangements for the party we give this 
evening. I consider it important that it should be 
tasteful and biilliant, as it is our first soir&e for the 
season, I think, Leonore, you had better ride out to 
our villa, to select the handsomest flowers in the hot- 
house, and bring them here." 

" Mamma," said Leonore, trembling, " I am afraid 
' to go thus alone. You know that the new horse is wild 
and skittish." 

" Have no fear, my child ! John assures me there is 
not the least causQ for alarm." 

The baroness rang and ordered the carriage. 

In a quarter of an hour Leonore departed for the 
villa. She felt singularly oppressed and anxious; at 
every turn of the carriage around a corner, she shud- 
dered, and really her fears seemed not entirely ground- 
less. One of the horses manifested its fear of every 
unimportant object by wild leaps or by violent running, 

A shouting and screaming swarm of street loungers 
with a loud-preaching inebriate in their midst, now came 
along the street. It might Ite that the outcries and 
swinging of hats of the crowd frightened the animal ; ^ 
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possibly the coachman, while listening to the vagrants, 
held the reins more loosely; at any rate, the skittish 
horse made a sadden spring forward, and, drawing the 
other horse with him, they both set off in a mn. The 
shrieking crowd scattered before the wild, ungovernable 
steeds, and the thundering rattle of the onward rushing 
carriage. 

A sudden shock in turning a corner threw the coach- 
man from his seat, and the frightened horses rushed 
on faster than ever. In vain did Leonore cry from the 
open coach-window for help. No one dared approach 
the furious animals. 

The carriage, violently pitching from one side to the 
other, threatened every moment to upset. Every corner 
to be turned presented to the despairing Leonore the 
danger of instantaneous destruction. Pale as death, she 
continued constantly crying for help, but the loud rat- 
tling of the carriage drowned her feeble voice. 

A young man now rushed from a hotel before which 
the vehicle was passing. Courageously he seized the 
reins and gave the horses a momentary check; they 
backed, shied, and then again darted forward, dragging 
and trampling upon the young man, who still pertina- 
ciously kept his hold, and by an almost superhuman 
effort recovering his feet, and drawing upon the reins 
with gigantic strength, he soon arrested their speed and 
finally brought them to a stand-still. 

Others now came to his assistance, and while they 
were aiding the helpless Leonore to alight from the car- 
riage, her generous rescuer, who was profusely bleeding 
from a wound on the head, sank to the earth in a swoon. 

Leonore saw it, and, forgetting her own weakness, 
immediately fiew to the iid of the wounded man. 

The noble traits of the pale visage, the elegance of 
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the fashionable dress, assured her that her rescuer be- 
longed to the more respectable class of society, and even 
at this anxious moment the proud maiden felt a sort of 
joy at the discovery. 

At her request a vehicle was brought from the near- 
est coach-stand, and Leonore caused the still unconscious 
youth to be carefully placed in it, taking her seat by 
his side, and ordering the driver to proceed to the hotel 
of the Baroness de Saumont. 

At this moment a man approached the carriage, 
announcing himself as the keeper of the hotel from which 
the wounded man had rushed for the purpose of arresting 
the flight of the horses, and begging that he might bo 
conveyed to his room in the hotel, which he had occupied 
for the last eight days. 

"He is, then, a stranger here ?" asked Leonore. 

" Yes, my lady ; I think he is an Englishman." 

" Is he alone, without feminine companionship ? " 

" Quite alone." 

" Well, then," said Leonore with a winning smile, 
"you must allow me to take him to my mother's, 
He has bled for me, and needs female care." 

The hotel-keeper silently bowed his assent. 

" Do you know the gentleman's name ? " 

" Monsieur Charles Santome." 

" Ah, a French name ! Now forward ! and, hear 
me, should you have any letters or other matters for the 
gentleman, here is a card with my mother's address." 

The carriage proceeded very slowly, and Leonore 
thought the time endless before they could reach her 
residence. 

The invalid was placed in a quiet, darkened chamber, 
where a medical man soon examined his wound, and 
opened a vein. 
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The wound was serious but not dangerous, requiring 
however, cautious treatment and constant care. 

An experienced sick-nurse was engaged, and thus 
Charles Santome found himself soflly bedded and well 
nursed in the house of the baroness. 

The latter had meanwhile learned from Leonore 
the particulars of the occurrence, and ^aid : "I certainly 
must approve your not suffering your rescuer to be con- 
veyed back to the hotel. For, as from his outward 
appearance, he seems to be a gentleman, this is the only 
way in which we could manifest our gratitude. I should, 
mdeed, have been better pleased had your savior been 
one of the lower ranks — we could then have given him 
a pecuniary reward and thus easily have balanced all 
obligation. It is never well to be under obligations to 
strangers, and the more disagreeable when they are of 
rank. I can, henceforth, never refuse the entrance of 
my saloon to this young man, though, perhaps, I other- 
wise would never have granted it to him." 

" Ah, dearest mother I " said Leonore, with a com- 
passionate smile, " many, many weeks may pass before 
this young man will be sufficiently recovered to enter 
any saloon ; and therefore I think we had now better 
give our attention only to what is required of us by 
gratitude to the savior of my life." 

" Bah ! *' said the baroness, " I have no idea that 
your life was in any danger, shut up as you were in a 
well-closed carriage 1 And now, my child, let us think 
of more important things. The dress-maker has brought 
your dress for this evening. It will be necessary for yon 
to try it on." 

" But, dearest mamma, can it be your serious deter- 
mination to persist in having the ball this evening ? " 

"Why not?" asked the baroness, who, in fact, 
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coald not comprehend the existence of any hin- 
derance. 

" But, mamma, while a severely wounded man, and 
wounded in protecting me, is under our roof in a state 
of great suffering, shall he be disturbed by the noise of 
our festival, and the gay tones of our dancing music 
mingle with his groans of pain ? " 

"My child," answered the baroness, "let us have 
no over-acting, no exaggerated sentimentality. We 
have received this stranger into our hoase, have pro- 
vided him with an experienced nurse, and every thing 
required by his condition — ^this is already more than 
duty demanded of us, perhaps more than may prove for 
our good. But we must not forget that thid gentleman 
is a stranger to us, and can make no further claim to 
our sympathy or regard. I must also request of you 
that you will not visit the invalid while he continues 
confined to his chamber. We will every morning send 
to inquire about his health, and that is attention 
enough. Now, my child, come to your room, and let us 
see your new dress." 

But in the evening Leonore was still and absent- 
minded. Her eyes flashed more proudly than usual, 
her deportment was colder and more repelling, and the 
baroness saw with real horror the repulsive glances with 
which she received all the eager attentions of the rich 
Bonners. 

" Are you, indeed, determined not to danoe at all 
this evening?" asked Bonners, who on this occasion 
appeared to be in his best humor. 

" I am, indeed ; I can find no pleasure in the dance 
to-night," said Leonore, taking a seat. Bonners imme- 
diately seated himself beside her. 

"Will you be kind enough* mademoiselle, amid the 
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Doise of this festival, to allow me a few moments for a 
quiet conversation with you ? " 

Bonners was usually fond of awing ladies by an evi- 
dent impudence. With Leonore he missed his aim. 
With a glance of icy coldness she answered : " I am not 
aware of ever having given you any reason to expect 
such an evidence of favor." And she rose to go to an; 
other part of the room. 

" She is devilish proud I " murmured Bonners, also 
rising for the purpose of following her. " That pleases 
me ; a proud woman, once conquered, then becomes the 
most humble. — ^Do you know, your ladyship," said he, 
again approaching her, " that the words you just now 
addressed to me, spoken by any other lady, would have 
banished me forever from her presence ? " 

" And why do you make me an exception ? " point- 
edly asked Leonore. 

** Because iron must always be attracted^ and never 
repelledj by the magnet, your ladyship,'* 

*' A very commonplace compliment I " 

" Naturally I Phrases which I have conned by rote, 
because you have forbidden me to utter to you those 
that well from the heart." 

'* Have you really a heart ? " 

*' Will you allow me to convinee ycm of it ? ". 

" Can I have the honor to dance this mazourka with 
you ?" at this moment asked Baron Voissin of Leonore* 

" No, my dear baron ; we do not daiice this even- 
ing," laughingly answered Bonners. 

Blushing with indignatiou Leonore rose to follow the 
baron to the dance. 

"I shall win my wager t" thought Bonners. "I 
see it all clearly. Leonore is too cold to love another, 
and too sensible not to give «ar to the shrewd calcula- 
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tions of her mother, who daily repeats to her that the 
rnillionDaire, Bonners, is the best ^partie ' in Paris." 

^' So, alone ? " murmured a feminine voice near him. 
"What were you just now thinking of?" 

Looking up, Bonners recognized the Marchioness S — . 
" I was endeavoring to imagine, dearest," he murmured 
low, " how I have been to-day so unfortunate as to dis- 
please you. Not a glance, not one solitary smile, Kath- 
arine, for your despairing lover ? " 

** Saw you not, then, with what distrustftil glances 
my husband follows my every movement to-night ? 
He is jealous, and suspects me. I believe my confiden- 
tial maid is not sufficiently silent." 

" Then we must stop her mouth with some hundreds 
of francs. Oh, the power of money I All is purchasa- 
ble, is it not, except your love, Katharine ? " 

" Would you wound me, dearest ? " 

^ Can I see you to-morrow, Katharine ? Ton lately 
praised the diamond ornament of the Duchess Fahr. 
A similar one has been prepared for you, and I should 
be glad to have the pleasure of hanging it around your 
neck." 

" How kind you are, dearest I And how much I 
love you I " 

Upon Bonners^ lips played a scornful smile. 



CHAPTER V. 

FABEWEXX. 

Santohe was enabled to leave his bed in a shorter 
time than his medical attendant had anticipated, and, 
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supported by his nurse, to totter to the sitting-room of 
the baroness, where, reclining in an easy-chair, he 
passed many agreeable hours in the society of the 
ladies. 

Not without great reluctance had the baroness con- 
cluded to allow the stranger this favor ; only the as- 
surance of the physician of the absolute necessity of 
distraction and amusement for the slowly convalescing 
invalid, added to Leonore's constant prayers and solicita- 
tions, could have induced the baroness to so far forget 
her regard for appearances ; she had, however, in some 
measure, quieted her scruples by ordering her servants 
to admit no visitors to the sitting-room, but to conduct 
all such to the saloon ; as the physician restricted his 
patient to intercourse only with the ladies of the house, 
to the exclusion of more general society, the baroness 
was furnished with a sufficient excuse for prohibiting his 
entering the saloon. 

" In this way I shall be enabled," thought the calcu- 
lating dame, "to first learn whether this Santome is 
worthy of the havte vol&e, and whether I shall have oc- 
casion to be mortified when it becomes known that I 
have received him into my house." 

This calculation was just and prudent, and the 
baroness had forgotten only one thing, namely, that, 
while she was receiving her visitors in the saloon, San- 
tome remained alone with Leonore in the sitting-room. 

Nothing, however, is more dangerous than frequent 
confidential tUe-drtttes between persons who by our 
modem customs are usually allowed to see and speak 
to each other only in the presence of their elders. 

Leonore was bound in gratitude to this young man ; 
it was for her he suffered, for her his cheeks had lost 
their color, and his limbs their power. And Leonore 
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was the first maiden with whom Santome, in his retired 
and solitary life, had been permitted a familiar and con- 
fidential intercourse. 

Santome was so wholly different from all the young 
gentlemen whom Leonore had hitherto seen, and Leo- 
nore was so wholly different from all the maidens whom 
Santome had ever encountered. 

Santome had, in fact, hardly ever had an opportunity 
for intercourse with cultivated women ; his knowledge 
of the sex was almost exclusively confined to the slaves 
on his plantation, and for these he had always felt an 
unconquerable repugnance. 

Leonore, on her side, had never before been brought 
into such intimate and daily intercourse with any of the 
gentlemen of her acquaintance ; her whole knowledge 
of men was only that which had been acquired by the 
intercourse afforded at balls and parties. Santome 
seemed to her different, very different from all those 
gentlemen, whose insipid conversation she had often 
found so tiresome — and, in fact, there is no place so illy 
calculated for obtaining a knowledge of men as a fash- 
ionable saloon. It is, indeed, the place where women un- 
fold and display all their amiability and play off all their 
fascinations. In a saloon a woman is really in her ele- 
ment, while a man is out of his own. She is there most se- 
rene, gay, and unconstrained ; while he, on the contrary, 
is most awkward and uninteresting. In a saloon, the 
wisest man often seems to be a stupid creature, who can 
speak only of the weather, while the coxcomb near him 
exactly here, with the most shameless assurance, dis- 
plays all his little store of knowledge, and, in comparison 
with the profbundest scholar, seems wise when he is only 
impudent. 

Undoubtedly, Santome, with his inoffensive disposi- 
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tion, his youthfiil cheerfulness, his innocent gayety, his 
natural and unconstrained manners, would in a saloon 
have appeared to Leonore as awkward and comic, and 
most probably she would have avoided all contact with 
the " ungallant young savage ; " but it was quite differ- 
ent now in their intimate and unconstrained intercourse. 

Here all the natural amiability of the young man 
fully unfolded itself, and Leonore was daily surprised 
and charmed by the discovery of a thousand good 
and pleasing qualities in her rescuer and fiiend, the in- 
nocence and kindness of his heart, his noble and stainless 
soul, and the elevation of his thoughts ; and Santome con- 
stantly became more and more impressed with the feeling 
that in Leonore he beheld the realization of the ideal 
of which he had dreamed in the solitude of his planta- 
tion, and which he had hitherto supposed unattahiable. 

When, in the ingenuousness and sincerity of his 
nature, he related to her of the friend of his youth who 
had been to him a second father and bequeathed all his 
fortune to him, these reminiscences causing his eyes to 
flash and his cheeks to glow, Leonore thought she had 
never beheld a nobler countenance ; and when the tears 
with which.he narrated the death of that generous friend 
elicited sympathetic drops from Leonore's eyes, he felt 
them to be the most precious ornament of that beauti- 
ful face, adding to it a charm that could not but render 
her dearer to his heart. 

He often spoke to her of his distant home — ^for since 
he had lost all in England that had connected him with 
Europe, Jamaica, where he was raised and really first 
awoke to life, seemed to him his home — with a glow 
peculiar to him, he described to her the beauties of the 
land, the strangeness of its customs and manner of life ; 
he spoke of the two graves of his dearest friends upon 
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which he had planted the fairest flowers ; he described 
to her his estate, his villa, and dwelt with animation 
upon the subject of his desired return to that fair Eden 
solitude. 

''And yet you left that home because it was too 
solitary and dull for you ?" smilingly asked Leonore. 

" But I never think of returning there alone," said 
Santome, with vivacity ; " but with one who wiU make 
my home a paradise to me when she chooses to make it 
one for herself." 

Leonore, blushing deeply, cast down her eyes. 

He, however, experienced a feeling of indescribable 
happiness ; for he felt that he was understood, and Leo- 
nore's visible embarrassment told him that he had not 
offended her. Santome hoped I 

The character of the cold and proud Leonore had 
undergone an essential change. The tranquilly severe 
glance of her eye, softened by a gentle smile of her ruby 
lips, was less cold and lofty; her breath came no longer 
by an equable movement, but was now irregular and 
stormy, now prolonged to a deep-drawn sigh, and in 
her heart she became sensible of a hitherto unknown 
feeling of longing and joy. "No longer seeking for hap- 
piness in wealth, rank, worldly distinctions, Leonore 
began to comprehend that there must be a fairer and 
more heart-felt happiness, and that the proudest joy of a 
woman was to be found in subordinating herself to one 
whom she could love ; she began to comprehend that a 
solitude with one beloved, surroanded by the peace of 
nature, might be infinitely preferable to the most splen- 
did fashionable life, and that it might be more noble to 
employ wealth in aiding and sustaining the poor and 
helpless than in squandering it for empty splendor and 
trifling ornaments. 
7* 
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Santome, in the openness of his nature, had often 
spoken to her of the extent of his estate, and of its prod- 
uce and value. 

He was well off, but not rich, according to Leonore's 
idea.. The revenue of all his possessions would hardly 
enable her to live in Paris in the style to which she had 
been accustomed in her mother's house, and even that 
style had never satisfied her ambitious aspirations. 

But Leonore had never felt that a more modest fortune 
might insure her happiness with a man she loved, and 
that, contented with quiet, domestic life, she could have 
no wishes for which her means would not suffice. 

Her dreams of the future were rendered doubly sweet 
by the constant fear that they might prove only dreams, 
never to be realized. 

The word love had never been uttered by either of 
them ; but in their glances, in their deportment, in a 
thousand little things only noticed and understood by 
those who love, they had read the feelings they mutual- 
ly entertained, and made confessions io which they had 
hitherto dared to give no words. . 

But what Santome read in Leonore's eyes led him 
to the conviction that her destiny was indissolubly con- 
nected with his own ; in the innocence and inexperience 
of his heart he thought a smile, an affectionate glance, 
a pressure of the hand, were just as strong confessions 
of love as language could express. 

Indeed, in the enthusiasm of his first attachment, the 
unspoken mental vow seemed to him higher and holier 
than if it had been embodied in words. The vows of an 
eternal, inexpressible love, had been exchanged by the 
eyes — what need had they of the aid of the tongue? 

Love seemed to him like the bud of the lotus, which 
withers at a touch 5 but he wished to see and enjoy its 
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perfectly unfolded blossom, and therefore timidly avoided 
touching the sensitive bud. Meantime, the oath he had 
sworn to his dying father would sometimes recur to his 
memory with the most unpleasant forebodings. 

He had solemnly sworn to the dying man, never to 
rest before taking the vengeance his father demanded 
as his last wish ; he had sworn to seek for himself no 
home, nor to take any steps for the promotion of his 
own happiness in life, before he had sought out and found 
the seducer of his sister, the robber who had hastened 
his father^s death by stealing his daughter and his money. 

And what had he done toward the fulfilment of his 
oath ? nothing but the giving an accurate description 
of Blackwell to some astute detectives of the Paris police, 
with strict injunctions to seek for him in every comer 
of that great capital. Was this enough for the accom- 
plishment of his oath and to justify him in now seeking 
that happiness for which his heait languished ? 

The livelier the scene of his father's death-bed pressed 
itself upon his imagination, the clearer he felt it to be 
his duty to prosecute his attempt for the fulfilment of 
the oath he Jiad taken. Not the feeling of duty alone 
had brought him to this conclusion, but yet much more^ 
an involuntary sensation of awe with which he was in- 
spired by the remembrance of his father's glance while 
he was pronouncing the oath — ^the fear that the neglect 
of his sworn promise might call down upon his own 
head the annihilating curse of the dying man, and thus 
blight the happiness he was preparing for himself. 

" I will confess my love to her, and ask her hand," 
thought Santome, whom the physician now declared to 
be restored to health; "but will explain to her that I 
cannot make her mine until I shall have faithfully ful- 
filled my promise to the dead." 
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With this determination, he proceeded to join the 
ladies in whose society he was now for the last time to 
pass the day. For as the physician had also announced 
Santome's cure to the baroness, he could imagine no 
possible excuse for longer availing himself of the hos- 
pitality so generously extended to him. 

But it seemed as if, precisely to-day, no opportunity 
for being alone with Leonore was to be allowed him. 
The baroness, who was shrewd enough to gather from 
Leonore's changed appearance and Santome's unguarded 
glances a tolerably correct idea of their relations to each 
other, deemed it expedient to make no allusion to the 
discovery she had made, lest perhaps she might strength- 
en the feelings she suspected, but only to prevent any 
further private intercourse between the young people. 

She expressed her regret for Santome's approaching 
departure, with so much apparent sympathy and at the 
same time with so much decision, as to render it impos- 
sible for him to think of prolonging his stay. 

And, as if fate itself had conspired against-the young 
man, not a solitary visitor on this evening called for the 
presence of the baroness in the saloon, which^ might have 
afforded him a moment's private intercourse with Leo- 
nore. The at first so lively conversation began to flag, 
and vain were all the efforts of the baroness to enliven 
it, as even Leonore felt herself unable to overcome the 
feeling of sadness and depression which had taken pos- 
session of her. Her eyes constantly rested with an ex- 
pression of unusual interest upon Santome, whose glances 
now more plainly than ever declared his love. 

At length a visitor was announced ; as it was one 
whom the baroness could not decline receiving, she 
repaired to the saloon with the fixed determination to 
return as soon as possible. 
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"At last, at last, we are alone I" said Santome, with 
a trembliDg voice ; " at last a moment has come, Leo- 
nore, in which I can confess to you the feelings of my 
heart. Yes, Leonore," he continued, clasping the maid- 
en's hand, which she willingly suffered him to retain, 
" before my departure I must declare to you the depth 
and sincerity of my love, the devotion of my whole soul 
to you ; every pulsation of my heart is yours. Oh, may 
you deem me worthy the happiness — ^^ 

" There is a stranger in the anteroom who desires 
to speak to M. Santome on business of the most pressing 
importance," importunately announced a servant at this 
moment. 

Thus does the most trifling accidental circumstance 
often control and change the whole course of a human 
life. Had Santome had time to complete his declaration 
and to receive from Leonore's lips the confession of re- 
ciprocal feelings, Leonore would, after such encourage- 
ment had been given, have found the strength and firm* 
ness to abide the result, and would have remained unal- 
terably his under all possible circumstances. 

A moment of delay, and perhaps they would have 
been indissolubly bound to each other ; this interruption 
now separated them for the moment and forever ! 

Santome went out to receive the stranger. It was 
one of the policemen whom he had charged with the 
discovery of Blackwell. He came to announce that after 
great and incessant efforts, he had succeeded in getting 
upon the trace of a man of that name, to whom the 
description and other indications seemed to apply. This 
Blackwell was in the Bagne at Toulon, and was at the 
moment dangerously ilL The physicians despaired of 
his recovery, and the most rapid travelling was requisite 
for finding him yet alive and ascertaining his identity. 
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This announcement made a shattering impression 
upon Santome. At the precise moment when he was 
in the act of breaking a part of his vow in first thinking 
of his own happiness, at this moment the announcement 
of the policeman seemed to him as a call from his father 
to remind him of his oath of vengeance, as a warning 
against what he was about to do, and of the curse he 
was about to incur, and Santome no longer for an instant 
doubted what it was his duty to do. 

He must start at once for Toulon, and the hope of 
finding in the dying galley-slave that Black well whose 
death would relieve him from the obligations of his oath 
of vengeance, rendered him almost cheerfuL 

Having directed his servant to pack his things and 
order a post-chaise, he returned to the sitting-room, to 
which the baroness had already preceded him. 

In a few hasty and disconnected words, for his deep 
emotion rendered him incapable of tranquil thought, he 
explained to the ladies that very important intelligence, 
that moment received, necessitated an immediate journey, 
but that he hoped to be able to retuni in a few weeks. 

Cordial and affectionate were the words of sympathy 
addressed to him by the baroness as she gave him he» 
hand in taking leave ; and the inexperienced youth, little 
accustomed to dissimulation, held her friendly smile and 
warm hand-pressure as an encouragement for those wishes 
which he was determined to declare to. the mother of 
his beloved on his return. 

Different was the aspect of Leonore, whom he now 
approached for the purpose of bidding her farewell Her 
face w 18 pallid, and she trembled so that she could not 
rise from her seat. 

Taking her hand he pressed it to his lips ; it was 
bloodless and cold, and the touch of it thrilled him with 
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a sad presentiment, as if it was the hand of a dead per- 
son, which he then clasped for the last time. As seek- 
ing for consolation, he glanced at her, and their eyes met 
in a beam of mutual love. 

Santome at once felt consoled, and, raising her trem- 
bling hand again to his lips, exclaimed in a joyous tone : 
" Permit me, mademoiselle, to hope thSt on my return I 
may be allowed to complete the declaration which to- 
day has been interrupted I " 

Stammering some unintelligible words, Leonora 
turned away. 

The arrival of the post-chaise was now announced, 
and the baroness was rejoiced that the painful scene was 
over. 

As Santome was on the point of entering his travel- 
ling carriage, a cabriolet drove up to the door, from 
which sprang a tall, proud-looking man #ith the mtcn« 
tion of entering the house. 

Constrained by a strange and inexplicable impulsion, 
they both stopped and stood looking at each other; 
Santome felt a shrinking of his heart, and an incompre- 
hensible feeling of repugnance toward the stranger that 
completely overmastered him. 

The other measured him from head to foot with a 
keen, searching glance, and then with a scomfal curl of 
the lip turned and entered the house. 

. This, however, was all but the affair of a moment, 
though it was firmly impressed upon Santome'a soul, and 
was destined to subsequently become a fact of great 
significance. 

" Who was that gentleman ?" asked Santome of the 
servant, while entering his carriage. 

" Monsieur Bonners, the richest man in Paris I " was 
the answer. 
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'^ Hem, BonnerB I " mattered Santome, as bis carriage 
rolled away ; " I know not why, but I could never have 
a friendly feeling for that man." 

" A singular resemblance I " murmured Bonners, as 
he mounted the stairs to the apartments of the baroness ; 
" really an astonishing resemblance, and with what dark 
and threatening glances be regarded me I Should' he 
perhaps be — ^nonsense I nonsense I '* 

The practised man of the world banished the traits 
of momentary seriousness from his face, and smilingly 
entered the saloon of the baroness. 

Every person possesses an instinct of inclination and 
aversion. Sometimes an inexplicable foreboding of evil 
is suggested by the first appearance of a stranger, and 
renders him obnoxious to us. Perhaps this may be to 
warn us against intimacy with those against whom our 
feelings revo]|| Perhaps we might be spared many of 
our sorrows and deceptions were more heed given to 
this instinct. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE INTERROGATION. 

" What, then, did this Monsieur Santome mean yes- 
terday by his last words to you ?" 

*' I cannot remember, mamma, of what he spoke." 

*' He alluded to a declaration in which he was inter- 
rupted, and which he hoped to complete on his return." 

Leonore, blushing, cast down her eyes. The baron- 
ess gave her a severe, searching glance. 

^* I may not fear," said she, after a pause, '^ that this 
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young man could really have dared to say any thing to 
you of those foolish feelings which I have occasionally 
read in his eyes, and I know my daughter too well to 
doubt of the manner in which she would have responded 
to his boldness." 

" Possibly you may think too well of me, mamma," 
said Leonore, who had been firmly resolved to impart 
to her mother, not only Santome's declaration, but her 
own feelings with regard to it, but now felt that in her 
mother's presence all her courage was deserting her. 

"No, I mistake you not, my child," said the baron- 
ess, in a conciliatory tone ; ^^ I know that my Leonore 
could never fall so low as to yield her heart to an un- 
known, nameless stranger — ^to a man whom we, as it 
were, picked up in the street to overload with benefits 
and attentions." 

"Who, nevertheless, was perhaps thte preserver of 
my life, and for my sake siiSered severely for many 
weeks," reproachftilly responded Leonore. 

" That certainly gave him claims upon our gratitude, 
and we have discharged that obligation with the liberal- 
ity so well becoming our circumstances and our rank. 
Lideed, we have done more : we have allowed the com- 
mon and perhaps low-born man to consider himself for 
many weeks a member of our family, and all the ad- 
vantages of intercourse with people of the most respect- 
able standing." 

" And surely he has richly merited all tbe kindness 
shown him," said Leonore, with energy. " I, at least, 
know of no one who seems more worthy of every dis- 
tinction, no one who possesses a nobler or more ele- 
vated mind, no one whose feelings are so delicate and I 
may say pure, no one with so warm s heart or so acute 
and penetrating an understanding, no one — ^ 
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" Still, still I " interposed the baroness, with a subtle 
smile ; " let us keep some measure in our admiration of 
this extraordinary young man. Jean is occupied in the 
next room, and, on hearing your glowing praises, might, 
in his stupidity, easily mistake your very natural grate- 
fulness for a warmer feeling. It is never well to give 
our servants occasion for blabbing." 

*' You seem determined to misunderstand me, moth- 
er ! " said Leonore, summoning all her strength for the 
purpose of bringing the matter to a decision. " I cherish 
a hitherto unfelt sympathy for this young man ; feelings, 
whose strength and depth surprise even myself, spring 
up within me and banish all my previous thoughts and 
views. I — ^" 

" All this is perfectly natural," smilingly interposed 
the baroness, firmly resolved to misunderstand her 
daughter, and to prevent any explanation. " The feel- 
ings you cherish for Santome must certainly have been 
hitherto unknown to you, as, happily, this is the first 
time any one has laid you under obligations demanding 
gratitude, the first time that any one has suffered for 
your sake, and therefore is your gratitude associated 
with compassion. I perfectly comprehend this feeling, 
and rejoice to find it so lively ; for only the best and 
noblest people are capable of the feeling of gratitude, 
and also it is true that this Santome is really an amiable 
man, well calculated to win confidence. I deem him 
incapable of taking undue advantage of any one, a vir- 
tue which is seldom found in one of his profession, a 
tradesman," 

" M. Santome is no tradesman ! " said Leonore, with 
a blush of indignation. 

'^ And what else is he ? He possesses plantations of 
coffee and sugar, the produce of which he sells. Indeed, 
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I wish the young man would settle himself here ; in that 
case I would, as a further proof of our gratitude, will- 
ingly purchase all our supplies of him." 

Leonore cast down her eyes with a feeling of shame 
and humiliation. 

" There is, however, always a peculiar something," 
continued the baroness, in her apparently harmless 
prattle, while carefully observing every movement and 
emotion of her daughter ; " indeed, it is always remark- 
able what an important influence birth and pedigree 
exercise upon mankind ! A man who is ever so noble 
and intelligent, but of low birth, will always bear the 
humiliating mark ; it will be recognized in his coarse 
features, in his deportment in society, in his manners, 
and in his mind ; while the man of gentle birth always 
manifests a certain noble superiority and a native fine- 
ness of tact combined with a graceful ease which at- 
tracts and wins. And with all your predilection for the 
savior of your life, you must acknowledge that the de- 
fect of birth is very evident in his manners. What a 
gaucherie^ what a helplessness and awkwardness of de- 
portment ; nothing noble, nothing distinguished, all an- 
gular, all betraying the common man, and, indeed, the 
tradesman ! Did you observe his amusing habit of con- 
verting every small, stray piece of paper that came to 
hand into a grocer's bag ? — a habit, indeed, very well 
suited to his position in life. Ha ! ha I he really seems to 
have brought the art of making paper-bags to an aston- 
ishing degree of perfection I " and the baroness laughed 
aloud. 

It was a painfully bitter moment for the proud and 
lofty Leonore when she was compelled to hear her 
mother ridiculing one toward whom she had turned all 
her deepest and holiest feelings ; her mother's cutting 
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remarks and loud laugh caused her many a deep 
pang. 

The blush of shame and anger overspread Leonore's 
&ce, and tears filled her eyes. She could not repress 
the feelings of which she now began to be ashamed. 
With a few unintelligible words she rushed from the 
room. 

** She is saved, the cure is complete ! " exclaimed the 
baroness, with a cold, triumphant smile. Ordering her 
carriage, she proceeded to make her usual fashionable 
calls. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE BETROTHAL. 

It was not without many painful efforts that Leonore 
gradually accustomed herself to the idea that a more 
intimate connection between herself and Santome was 
no longer possible. 

She had for a short time lulled her reason to sleep 
and given herself up to the sweetest dreams of affection, 
yet she had not extinguished or relinquished the views 
and aspirations which she had cherished from childhood, 
which had grown with her growth and strengthened 
with her strength, and her mother's prudent and con- 
siderate words had thoroughly awakened her from her 
dream. 

Too long had Leonore considered it her main object 
to shine in the world in which she moved; too long had 
it been the wannest wish of her proud soul to sway that 
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world and repay to those of greater wealth and higher 
rank the humiliations they had inflicted ; too long had 
she been taught to consider wealth as the key to all 
enjoyments, to now yield up those views at once and 
forever. 

Leonore was ambitious and proud, but both in the 
highest and noblest sense. She would be second to no 
one in society, she would recognize no superior; but 
this consisted less in an over-estimation of herself than 
in a contempt for those who shone in society, subordi- 
nation to whom seemed a degradation to the high-spirited 
Leonore, as she had long since seen through the mean 
and paltry practices of this so-called hau^ vol&e; to 
give to fashionable life a higher and more intellectual 
significance, and to place herself at the head of a new 
social era, this was her ambition, and to this she felt 
that she was called. Leonore was proud of her birth, 
but never exhibited that feeling to those of a lower 
rank ; to those she was always most kind and gracious, 
never appearing haughty or imperious to any who were, 
rightfully or not, received in society. 

With how much regret had she perceived the cold 
and contemptuous treatment accorded by some rich and 
titled widow to her hutnble stipendiary companion — 
how often, when in the most brilliant parties these poor 
fors&ken ones stood unobserved apart, had it been Leo- 
nore, the proud, the praised, the honored Leonore, who 
approached some one of these forsaken ones with her 
sweetest smiles and most gratifying attentions — and 
how often had she said that nothing but the dependent 
positions to which their poverty condemned them, could 
deprive them of the respect and admiration which tlie 
possession of wealth would have commanded for them ! 

Leonore would donunate in society, that she might 
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humble those who thought themselves the first, and 
raise up those who are usually left in unnoticed obscu- 
rity. The fate of her sister had taught Leonore a sad 
lesson, and implanted in her heart a bitter conviction 
of the injustice of our social regulations. 

Admired and almost adored as Camilla had been, the 
circumstance of her having chosen a poor and unknown 
husband had sufficed to banish her not only from fash- 
ionable society, but to estrange her own mother from 
her. With warm tears and regretful anger, Leonore 
had registered a vow to avenge this social injustice. 

These considerations again recurred now with in- 
creased force, as soon as Santome's absence broke the 
charm which his presence had exercised upon her, and 
her love was not strong enough to silence the sugges- 
tions of her reason. Leonore experienced a long and 
painful struggle, from which it was not love that came 
off the conqueror. 

The baroness thought it best to notice neither the 
pale cheeks nor the evident sadness of her daughter. 

The season was at its most brilliant point ; f^te fol- 
lowed ftte ; the baroness took care that Leonore should 
appear in the choicest and most splendid costumes, and 
that her fair daughter should be by all admired. 

She met Bonners everywhere, and everywhere she 
saw how assiduously the richest and most distingufehed 
dames manifested toward him their graces and their 
friendlin*^ss ; and her vanity was not a little flattered by 
the fact that he showed attentions only to her, only for 
her manifested that interest which all the other ladies 
so ardently desired to inspire for themselves. 

To humiliate all these aspirants, Leonore thought a 
proud triumph ; and Bonners, with his great knowledge 
of the sex real in her eyes that he had now no reasoa 
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to fear a refusal from the second daughter of the baron- 
ess. 

He sought for Leonore's hand, and received it. The 
first request he made of his new mother-in-law was that 
this betrothal might be kept a profound secret. 

" And wherefore ?" asked the baroness, who was al- 
ready enjoying in anticipation the congratulations of 
all those who envied her. 

"Because, to tell the truth, no one plays a more 
ridiculous rdle than a betrothed man, this intermediate 
thing between husband and lover, who is usually made 
an object of general raillery I Spare me the disagree- 
ableness of becoming the target of witlings, and thus 
fulfil my most ardent wish 1 Allow me, in the course of 
the next week, to receive Leonore's hand at the altar." 

" But that is impossible I " said the baroness, in- 
censed ; " it would be contrary to all dehors / people 
would not comprehend it." 

" And I therefore wish it so much tbe more. I like 
not being subjected to this so-called dehors, and being 
comprehended by everybody. Above all things, I de- 
sire freedom, and would constantly show to this vain 
world how very much I despise its laws." 

" Spoken exactly like you I " said the baroness, with 
a smile. " But you must remember that less of this 
freedom is allowed ttr us ladies ; we and not you would 
be blamed for such a departure from customary usages." 

"If I rightly understand Mademoiselle Leonore," 
said Bonners, kissing the hand of his bride-elect, " I 
think she will find a pleasure in setting aside the so- 
called laws of the haute vol^y and in raising herself 
above them in the free exercise of her will. Believe 
me, they only can rule the world who refuse to subject 
themselves to it." 
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"And what says my daughter to these proud views 
of her betrothed?" 

" I think M. Bonners is in the right," said Leonore, 
after a moment's silence; "there is, in fact, nothing 
more annoying than a long engagement, and nothing 
more agreeable than duping the world." 

Bonners had never pleased her so well as in this mo- 
ment; she was gratified to find how much in unison 
they were upon a most important point, and how uni- 
tedly they might both strive to humiliate and control 
the fashionable world. 

She was also heartily glad of the curtailment of that 
intermediate state which is, perhaps, the most blessed 
where true love exists, and the most painful where it 
does not. And Leonore, although she had taught her 
heart to renounce Santome, could not command it to 
love another. 

" You are, then, satisfied with this strange arrange- 
ment?" asked the baroness. "You consent to this 
secret engagement, and td your marriage in the next 
week ? " 

" Upon one condition ! " said Leonore, smilingly giv- 
ing her hand to Bonners. " And that condition is, that 
you will neither visit our house nor speak to me ifi pub- 
lic until the day of our wedding, which shall take place 
in a fortnight from to-day. If this is to be a surprise 
for the world, I wish it to be a complete one." 

" Agreed, my fair and amiable bride I I clearly see 
that we are both called to conquer and rule the world I " 

And Leonore was really rejoiced that she had se- 
cured for herself two Weeks of freedom before she would 
be obliged to succumb to the hard necessity. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HE COMES. 

Lilly stood upon the balcony with her gaze immov- 
ably fixed upon the vale below ; but she saw neither 
the fresh vernal green of the meadow nor the smoking 
chimneys of the factory. 

To the road which wound through the vale, only to 
this was her glance directed ; on this only did she gaze 
with crimsoned cheeks and wildly-throbbing heart. By 
that road must he come I 

This was the hour in which she was to expect him. 
He had written that he would come ; — ah, with how 
many tears and kisses had Lilly covered that letter be- 
fore concealing it in her bosom ! 

There, there in the distance, a small, dark point I 
Lilly's color forsook her cheeks, and her heart ceased to 
beat, from excess of emotion. 

The point approaches and enlarges. 

She now recognizes his carriage, and oh, her heart 
tells her that he is in it. 

She shouts, and her eyes flash. She waves her white 
handkerchief toward him, and lo, from the carriage be- 
low, another handkerchief waves a love-greeting for 
Lilly. 

He comes, he comes! She cannot pronounce the 
wTords, but she feels them in every pulsation of her 
heart, they are written in her flashing eyes, in her 
ecstatic sxnile, in the flitting crimson of her cheek: he 
comes ! 

He is now concealed from view by the fir-trees ; only 
a few minutes and he will be here I 
8 
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But DO one must see her excess of joy ; in maiden 
modesty she would hide it from the clouds and winds, 
even from Nature itself. 

Only in the silence and solitude of her chamber will 
she receive him, and, as the carriage comes nearer, she 
flies like a frightened gazelle from the balcony. 

The carriage stops; Bonners leaps to the ground 
and hasteiis into the house, up the stall's and into Lilly's 
chamber 

l^ear the door sh^ stands, her arms outspread, weep- 
ing and laughing, fair and lovely as a sylph. 

In the man who now knelt before her, reverentially 
kissing the hem of her garment, in those humble and 
adoring glances, who would have discovered one trace 
of him who was accustomed to shine in the great world, 
the favorite of all the grand dames whose admiration 
he received with a disdainful havJteuT f 

As if Lilly's proximity exercised a magical influence 
upon him, the whole nature of the man was changed ; 
in his face was no longer seen the least indication of 
that pride and arrogance usually so prominent there — 
no trace of that savage, scornful smile that occasionally 
played upon his lips, and which was so disagreeable to 
his friends ; and never, when he was at Lilly's side, did 
he utter one of those cynical remarks which oft^n ex- 
pressed his contempt for the world. 

In Lilly's presence Bonners thought neither of the 
world nor of men ; he thought of her whom he loved 
with an aflection which seemed more like adoration. ' 

How blessed was this hour I 

Encircled by her arms, or kneeling before her, read- 
ing in her clear eyes, or watching the wonderful language 
of her Angers, Bonners always felt an unspeakable hap- 
piness ; and when in her language she told him that she 
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had constantly thought of him, that life was a desert 
without him, that she had for him sought the earliest 
spring flowers, which with a charming smile she now 
placed in his hands, and he felt the whole magic of her 
innocence and angelic purity — ^then he entirely forgot 
the fair and haughty bride that was so soon to become 
his wife. 

In coming to see Lilly, Bonners had followed the 
impulsion of his heart ; he had left the noisy tumult of 
balls and festivals that he might enjoy a few hours of 
that freedom and blessedness which Lilly's presence 
alone could aflbrd him. 

But yet his coming had also another object : before 
giving his hand to another, Lilly's future destinies must 
be assured. By a legal document he had constituted 
Lilly the sole possessor of the villa, the factory, and all 
that was connected with it. 

This document Lilly was now to receive from his 
hands. 

But so singular was the enchanting power of this 
lovely being, that he now trembled with fear of dis- 
pleasing her by this magnificent donation. She seemed 
to him so lofty and so pure, that he could not bring 
himself to the belief that she would rejoice in such a 
gift, she who had never desired from him but a smile 
and a glance of kindness. And then, reflecting with an 
exaggerated timidity and anxiousness, that such a gift' 
might trouble the mind of Lilly, he feared lest it should 
remind her that she stood in need of chanty. Never- 
theless she must be made acquainted with the donatio tij 
as her signature was required for its validity. 

He wished to depart from the villa again at night- 
fall, that he might be in Paris on the morrow, which 
was to be his wedding-day. 
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He dared not speak to Lilly of his contemplated mar- 
riage, lest it might give her delicate' and passionate na- 
ture too great a shock. That pain she could and must 
be spared. 

" Why," thought Bonnera, " tell her that which it 
would grieve her to know? I shall still remain- to her 
what I always have been and always shall be. Neither 
my high-bom wife nor the whole world can estrange me 
from Lilly, nor shall the pestiferous breath of a corrupt 
world ever contaminate the purity of her soul." 

The shades of evening were already beginning to 
close around, and Bonners, kneeling at Lilly's feet, was 
reminded that but a few moments remained for their 
interview. 

Lilly, who lost not the least change of the counte- 
nance of the only one on earth whom she loved, remark- 
ed the cloud which passed over his face, when the smile 
instantly vanished from her lips and her saddened glance 
rested interrogatingly upon Bonners. 

" You would know what troubles me, dearest ? Alas, 
it is this twilight, announcing the coming of night, which 
compels me to leave you I " 

A low cry issued from Lilly's lips, and the color fled 
from her cheeks. With an expression of surprise and 
terror she took Bonners' head in both hands and looked 
inquiringly into his eyes. Then, letting her hands drop, 
she sadly shook her beautiful head. 

" Yes, Lilly, I must away ; business, which cannot 
be neglected, calls me back to Paris. But before the 
lapse of a week I will be with you again. May I make 
a request of you before I go ? Will you fulfil a wish 
of mine?" 

With a joyfully assenting nod she threw her arms 
around his neck, and fixed her eyes with intense atten- 
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tion upon his lips that she might catch and understand 
every word of his request. 

Unfolding the deed of gift he had brought with him 
and handing it to Lilly, he timidly said : " I ask you to 
subscribe your name to this document, and to accept 
' this gift from me." 

Lilly, astonished, looked first at Bonners, and next at 
the writing she held in her hand, and then finally hastily 
ran her eye over the latter. 

When she came to the end, her hands sank lifeless 
to her sides and the paper fell to the ground. Her 
countenance expressed the deepest anguish, and tears 
slowly rolled do\ni over her cheeks. 

" You accept my gift ?" asked Bonners, in a subdued 
tone. 

Laying her hand upon his arm, and looking inquir- 
ingly into his eyes, she made some rapid signs with the 
fingers of her other hand. 

" You ask if I love you, Lilly ? More than my life 
do I love you 1 " 

She made more signs. 

" Wherefore do I give you this ? Precisely because I 
love you, dearest I because I wish that your future may 
never be endangered ; because I would know that you 
are forever preserved from want and poverty and suf- 
fering, which mars the soul and hardens the sensdbility ; 
because, when I die, I would have the certainty that at 
least the peace and repose of your days cannot he dis- 
turbed I " 

Uttering a strange scream, she moved hf r fingers 
with a passionate rapidity. 

"Too rapid, too quick, Lilly I I cannot follow or 
understand you." 

Taking paper and pencil, which she was accustomed 
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to have always at her command, she hastily wrote a few 
lines, and handed the paper to Bonners. 

" When you die, I will also die ; and it is my great- 
est pride to possess nothing, but to receive all directly 
from your hands." 

While Bonners, with deep emotion, was reading this, 
Lilly had again picked up the document, and rending 
it into small pieces, smilingly strewed them about the 
roonu 

She then looked up to Bonners, who had at first 
sought to restrain her action, with a proud glance of 
inexpressible love, a glance before which his soul trem- 
bled with adoration and ecstasy. 

" Lilly, Lilly, you then truly love me ? " 

She answered him with her eyes. 

" Oh, then, my angel, my innocent dove, can I ever 
deserve you and your divine love ? Tell me, Lilly, tell 
me — will you never cease to love me ? Will you never 
reproach me, never even when I have sinned against 
you ? Lilly, will you be able to love me even then ? " 

Laying her hand upon her heart, she gazed upon him 
with unspeakable tenderness. 

" Lilly, speak to me 1 " cried Bonners, with a passion 
that threatened to overpower him; "would you love 
me even were I a criminal ? " 

First laying her hand upon his head as in blessing, 
she then wrote : " You are my friend, my lover, lAy 
father; nothing* on earth can have power to separate 
me from you ! " 

Bonners, when he had read this, sank upon his knees, 
and, concealing his face in the folds of her robe, wept aloud« 

Thus lay he for a long, long time ; and Lilly, who was 
not unfamiliar with these outbreaks of stormy passion 
in him, interrupted him not. When he again rose,.his 
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countenance was tranquil and collected, though deathly 
pale. 

Motioning back Lilly, who would have hung upon 
his arm^ he passed into the next room and closed the 
door after him. At the threshold of that door Lilly sank 
down and prayed. 

Fearful must have been the struggle that agitated 
the soul of Bonners ; for his features were convulsively 
distorted, and now and then loud groans burst forth 
j&om his laboring breast 

" Were it possible,*' said he, mechanically fixing his 
eyes upon a manly portrait hanging on the wall before 
him, " were it possible that she could become my wife ? 
Could I possess her, enchain her life to mine ? " 

He remained silently observing the portrait. To his 
excited fantasy it seemed instinct with life and motion ; 
he continued staring at it with constantly increasing 
amazement and with an as constantly increasing pallor. 
" No, no," at length he groaned, " look not on me with 
those fearful glances which bum into my soul ! Threat- 
en me not witH that Satanic smile, with which you 
have destroyed my soul. It is day, it is day ! Grant 
me at least repose I The night is yours: then may 
you rend my soul and torture my heart with the hor- 
rors of memory I Away, away ! " Then retreating a 
few steps, with a shrinking terror that gave to his coun^ 
tenance an almost idiotic expression, he added, after a 
long pause: ^'It is impossible, impossible that she 
should become my wife ! Could I not fly witK her far, 
fer away, where no spy, no betrayer could follow me ? 
where I shall have no one to fear? Oh, what happi- 
ness could compare with a solitude shared with her! 
Perhaps the peace and repose surrounding her might 
also encompass me. Would not this be possible ? " 
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Sinking deeper and deeper into these despairing self- 
communings, he remained for a long time silent. But 
the peaceM expression again vanished from his face 
and was gradually replaced by the distortions of the 
former terror. 

" No, no, it is impossible I " said he, in a dull, hollow 
tone ; *' eternally is his shade intruding between myself 
and her ; never, never can she be the wife of him who—" 
Loud groans for some time interrupted his soliloquy, 
and then, after a long pause, he continued : '^ I dare not 
connect her destiny with mine. I owe her at least this 
sacrifice. Free and independent must be her life! 
Treachery may lurk around me, evil may come to me ; 
she must not be endangered by it ! Oh, Lilly, never 
have I so dearly loved you as in this hour ; may the 
sacrifice I bring to you expiate at least a part of my 
guilt toward you." 

Covering his face with his hands, he sighed heavily. 
" And then," said he, as musing aloud, " whither could 
I flee ? No, solitude is not for me ; Nature has with- 
drawn her peace from me, and to her I cannot flee for 
refuge ! When I seek repose in stillness, demons thun- 
der in my ears of the past ; and when I flee to solitude, I 
never find it empty, as my past deeds are always pres- 
ent with me. No, no, I need the world. Lito its noisy 
tumult must I rush, its intoxicating pleasures must I 
enjoy, the rushing and roaring of its pursuits must ring 
in my ears, to drown the voices of the whispering de- 
mons who would drive me mad ! " 

When he felt himself sufficiently collected to return 
to Lilly, he found her still kneeling upon the threshold 
of his door, dissolved in tears, which he tenderly kissed 
from her cheeks. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SECOND MEETING. 

While, on the evening preceding his marriage, Bon- 
ners was thus lingering with Lilly, his bosom rent with 
sorrow, the feelings experienced by Leonore, in the soli- 
tude of her chamber, were not less painful. 

In the house there was an unusual activity and bus- 
tle ; for the baroness had invited many guests for the 
next day, although no one knew that the proposed fes- 
tival had any peculiar and unusual significance ; and 
hence the extraordinary commotion in every room from 
kitchen to attic. 

The noise of furniture moved hither and thither, the 
calls of the working-people to each other, the rattling 
of kitchen utensils, all this confusedly reached LeonorQ^s 
chamber, and the remembrance of the cause of all this 
hubbub drew from her bosom many a sigh. 

The baroness was absent, in attendance at a fashion- 
able party, and to Leonore was allowed at least the 
consolation of solitude. She felt' sad and unhappy, and 
all the studied reflections and rational views with which 
she had hitherto sought to silence her heart, vanished 
now at the approach of the decisive hour. 

Santome's form arose in her soul ; she thought she 
felt his last glance still resting upon her ; the tones of 
his voice still resounded in her ear ; all the sweet re- 
membrances of the gradual budding and blossoming of 
her love presented themselves to her in the liveliest 
colors, and would not be banished. Leonore wished to 
conquer and constrain her heart, but her heart reminded 
her that she was only a weak woman. 
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Laying her head in her upturned hand, Bhe wept. 
But too proud to give way entirely to this weakness, 
she hastened to dry her tears. 

" It has not yet corae to that," said she, rising to 
walk the room j " I am not yet so weak as to wish to 
wash away my strength and resolution with tears ! I 
yet feel in myself that courage which never fails one 
who yields to the voice of reason and reflection." 

Sbe did not seem to notice that in spite of these proud 
words, her eyes were nevertheless constantly filling with 
tears ; and not until they streamed down over her cheeks, 
did she shuddenngly start and sink down upon the sofa, 
as if with the conviction that all her struggling was 
ineffectual, and, burying her head in the pillows, wept 
aloud. 

In the depths of her violent sorrow, Leonore heard 
not a slight but repeated knocking at her door; she 
heard it not when the door was at length cautiously 
opened and gave entrance to a young man. 

The intruder noiselessly closed the door after him, 
and eagerly glanced around the chamber. 

On perceiving Leonore, with an impetuous movement 
he threw off the mantle which had hitherto concealed 
him, and hastened to the weeping maiden. Falling 
upon his knees by her side, and, clasping her hand, 
he murmured : " Leonore, do you weep for me ? " 
. She rose with a shuddier, and endeavored to fix her 
wandering glances. 

"Leonore, do you weep for our separation?" he 
again asked, kissing her hand. 

"Is it, then, no dream? is it really you?" she sor- 
rowfully exclaimed. *' Yes, it is he, it is Santome ! " 
She covered her face with her hands, struggling for self- 
command. 
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" Yes, it is I, who have come to finish my interrupted 
declaration and to seek your love ! No, Leonore, with- 
draw not from me your hand ! suffer it in mine ! oh, 
suffer it to remain there forever I Dearest, best beloved, 
lay this hand confidingly in mine, and allow me to call you 
my own ! Oh, Leonore, my whole life will be too poor 
for the demonstration of my love, my boundless devo- 
tion — ^too poor for the expression of my gratitude for the 
delight of your possession ; and yet, beggar that I am, I 
have nothing but this to offer you, nothing — " 

" Enough ! " interposed Leonore, who had succeed* 
ed in sufficiently collecting herself, and now stood se- 
verely proud before the still kneeling Santome. 

^^Bise, sir! such language is improper for you to 
utter, or for me to hear. Who gave you permission to 
penetrate into my chamber unannounced, at such an 
unseasonable hour ? " 

^' The doors were open, no one was there to announce 
me, and I followed the leading of my heart." 

" Go, then, sir ; and when you wish to call upon my 
mother, let it be at a more suitable hour." 

And Leonore, who felt that her assumed calmness 
was on the point of deserting her, turned to leave the 
room. 

Santome grasped her hand and held her back. 

"You are not, you cannot be in earnest!" he said, 
with deep agitation. "Leonore cannot speak thus to 
one whom she, I venture to say itj by her gracious kind- 
ness, has justified in making a confession of his love. 
No, I cannot, will not believe that Leonore is one of 
that class of vain women whose eyes promise every 
thing while their hearts jrield nothing. Leonore is too 
noble, too proud to be a coquette, and in her eyes I have 
read that she loved me. Ob, Leonore, why wQl you not 
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grant me this infinite delight? why will you not allow 
your lips to repeat the vows which — ^^ 

" Complete not the sentence, Santome 1 " interposed 
she with a trembling voice ; for the unspeakable anguish 
depicted on Santome's face, took from her the last 
remains of self-control. "Complete it notl we must 
not thus converse together; such mast not be your 
language to me ! '' 

" And why not ?" vehemently demanded Santome. 

" Because I am the betrothed, and to-morrow shall 
be the wife of another 1 " she faintly answered. 

Trembling and shaking, Santome stood for a long 
time silent, as if petrified into stone. " Thank God 1 " he 
finally exclaimed with deep emotion, "that I have come 
in season to save you ; I see in your pale face, Leonore, 
that they would compel you to form this connection, 
they would force upon you a husband whom your heart 
abhors. But they have forgotten that I am here to pro- 
tect you, that I will maintain your freedom of action 
with my life. No, no, Leonore, confide in me ; never 
shall they succeed in rending us asunder. Love is the 
mightiest of all powers; it breaks all chains and all 
fetters 1" 

" Santome, listen to me I " said she, faintly and im- 
ploringly ; " I myself, after mature reflection, free in my 
choice, have resolved to marry to-morrow a gentleman 
who has proposed for me." 

"Repeat your words!" cried he, his eyes flashing 
with despairing rage, " you, yourself—" 

" I, myself, have freely given my hand." 

" And to whom ? " asked Santome, the blood starting 
from his convulsively compressed lips. 

" His name is Bonners." 

Santome recollected his momentary meeting with 
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this man, and what he had then heard concerning 
him. 

" Bonners, the richest man in Paris 1 " he exclaimed, 
with ak loud laugh of scorn, nnable longer to restrain his 
rage and indignation. " And already, when your glances 
were falsely speaking of love to me, even then, you 
belonged to him ; when I left you with a sad but hope- 
ful heart, he came to you, and you perhaps secretly 
laughed at the poor fool who believed in your sin- 
cerity I Go, hypocritical woman, and may the money, 
for which you have sacrificed your soul, crush you with 
its golden weight I " 

^^ Santome, let us not part thus!" exclaimed Leo- 
nore, offering him her hand« He thrust it back, and 
rushed from the room. 

*^He despises me!" said Leonore, sinking senseless 
upon the sofa. 



' CHAPTER X. 

THE WEDDING-DAY. 

BoKKEBS returned from his visit to the villa precisely 
soon enough to receive the guests he had invited to a 
breakfast for the purpose of diverting his mind from the 
unpleasant recollections which might annoy him in sol- 
itude. 

The gentlemen invited — ^they were the same with 
whom he had made the wager respecting Leonore — ^had 
already .assembled, and received him with loud con- 
gratulations. 
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" Welcome, our joyous host I " 

" Welcome, favored of women ! " 

" Crown of all eoirieaP^ 

"Lion of all lions 1" 

" Welcome, my bantering guests, wittiest of the wit- 
ty 1 welcome, ye truest of friends ! " said Bonuers in the 
same manner, carelessly throwing himself upon the divan 
in his travelling-dress, 

"Already again travelling on business, Bonners?" 
asked Baron Yoissin, with a wink and a laugh ; " I mean 
the business of the villa !" 

" Yes, my friend ; I have been to see my little deaf- 
mute." 

" Bonners is a fortunate man ; all hearts ate his ! " 
was the general exclamation. 

" No one can withstand him ! " 

" All the world adores him I " 

"iVb^a bene^ so long as he escapes bankruptcy!" 
laughingly interposed Bonners. " And now, my friends, 
let us eat and drink. Let us drink to our noble selves 
and those we love. Ho, wine here 1 Jean, Louis, Charles ! 
bestir yourselves ; no glass must remain empty ; not a 
moment ! let the champagne-corks pop to the ceiling ! 
there is a little devil in every bottle, who remains in the 
wine when the cork pops loudly ! Voissin, this glass I 
drink to the health of your mistress !" 

** And I this to the health of yours, Bonners ! " 

" Drink, then, three glasses at once, for I have three 
of them I" 

" Ah, how fair life must be to one as rich as you are, 
Bonners!" 

** Yes, it is indeed divine, my ftiends, for all is pur- 
chasable." 

" Yes ; you possess all you desire ! " 
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"Horses!" 

" Splendor 1" 

"Love!" 

" Rank and honor ! " 

" And more than all these — your friendship ! " inter- 
posed Bonners. " Let us drink to the eternity of our 
friendship ! " 

The glasses clinked, and all came to shake hands 
with Bonners and assure him that their fiiendship would 
be eternal. 

He set down his glass with such force that it was 
shattered into a thousand pieces. 

" Bah ! " said he with a laugh ; " happiness and glass, 
how soon they break ! Jean, bring me a silver beaker. 
Silver, my fiiends, is enduring, like your affections." 

Drinking and laughing, they eonmienced talking of 
intrigues, adventures, horses, and debts. 

"But, Bonners, how stands it with our wager?" 
asked Yoissin. " The season is approaching its end, the 

Princess K closes her saloon to-morrow, and I fear, 

Bonners, that you will lose ! " 

" Yes, yes, Bonners, you will certainly lose ! " 

" Yes, Bonners, it has been noticed that you have 
not frequented the house of the baroness for a long time 
past." 

" It is thought that the proud Leonore has given you 
the basket" 

" The baroness has been questioned about it, and she 
has answered only with a mysterious smile." 

"Ah, Bonners, what a humiliation, to get the basket ! " 

"Nonsense !" said Bonners, perceiving by a glance 
at the clock that the time had come for making his 
toilet — "nonsense, I tell you I Are you invited to dine 
with the Baroness de Saumont to-day ?" 
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" Yes, we all are." 

** At what hour ? " 

"At four o'clock." 

" Well, you see it is high time for us to be making 
our toilets." 

They separated. 

While Bonners was in this manner preparing him- 
self for the solemn ceremony of this day, Leonore was 
busily occupied with equally important affairs. Dress- 
ing-maids surrounded her for the making of her toilet, 
under the direction of the baroness. 

While one was kneeling before her, another was oc- 
cupied in attaching white roses and the long bridal 
veil to her hair, and then with triumphant glances came 
the mother to place around her neck the costly, spark- 
ling chain of brilliants, which Bonners had sent on that 
very morning. 

" There is always something very noble about bril- 
liants ! " said she, while attaching the'pendants to the 
ears ; " something very noble I and of how pure a water 
are these ! No princess can have better or more beau- 
tiful. My child, it must be delightful to feel that you 
belong to such a man ! And see, these pearl bracelets ; 
really, they must be of inestimable value ! How you 
will be envied, Leonore ! " 

"I hope I shall!" murmured Leonore, finding in 
this thought a palliative for the bitterness of the feel- 
ings which assailed her. 

" Ah, where is the lady who would not wish to be in 
your place ? " 

"It is at least some consolation to possess that 
which all othera desire," said Leonore, stepping to the 
mirror. 

She viewed herself with a long and critically scruti- 
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nizing glance, and her features were lighted with a satis- 
fied smile. 

As the glass reflected her proud and beautiful 
face, as she gazed upon her tall form enveloped in 
white satin, she felt that she was not made for sighing 
and lamenting, but for commanding and ruling. 

" And also for doing good in the world," whispered 
her better self, and this she inwardly promised, as 
the collar of brilliants reminded her of the power to aid 
the poor and suffering she might have derived from the 
money lavished for the purchase of that ornament. 

The servant announced the arrival of Bonners, with 
the friends who were to attend them to church. For 
it had been determined that the marriage should be 
quietly solemnized in the presence of only a few se- 
lected witnesses in the cathedral of N^tre Dame, and 
that a splendid ball should be given by the baroness in 
the evening, in celebration of the event. 

*' Ask M. Bonners to come in ! " 

The servant bowed, and, going for Bonners, soon 
ushered him in. 

The baroness led him to her daughter, and placed 
her hand in his. 

For the first time he kissed her upon the cheek ; Leo- 
nore's color forsook the spot upon which the kiss was 
impressed. 

" Let us now proceed to the church ! " said the 
baroness, and Bonners gave his arm to the bride. 

" Oh, would that the ceremony were already over I " 
said Leonore, as she entered N6tre Dame. 

Poor Leonore ! It was, indeed, for her nothing but 
a ceremony, a mere empty form — ^nothing of the nlaiden 
fears, of the foreboding blushing and trembling of the 
hoping and fearing bride — nothing of the stormy bil- 
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lowing of the bosom, of the interrupted beatings of the 
heart, nothing of the half-bashful, half-imploring glance, 
tears in swimming eves, the inarticulately murmured 
prayer — nothing of all that which, like a halo, usually 
surrounds a bride on her wedding-day, making even the 
ugliest brow beautiful — ^nothing of all that real femi- 
nine and tender agitation, in the fair face of Leonore. 
For all such things this bride is too elevated and too 
wise. She had come there only to perform a ceremony. 

Three days afterward, Santome found himself in Mar- 
seilles, awaiting the sailing of the next steamer for 
America. He had discovered that the galley-slave in 
the hagne was not the Blackwell whom he sought, and 
he now desired to transfer his search to America, and 
find, perhaps, in the pursuit of vengeance, an ameliora- 
tion of his unhappiness. While reading a Parisian 
journal, one day, his eye fell upon the announcement 
of the marriage of the eminently rich American banker, 
Bonners, to the fair and amiable Baroness Leonore de 
Saamont. 

The journal fell from his hand. " It is finished ! " he 
murmured. " She has sold herself for gold ! " 



CHAPTER XI. 

BLACKWELL. 

Watbe never runs backward; the stream follows 
its forward course, always forward, into the future : and 
therefore must the stream of our narrative pursue its 
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forward impulse, nor shall we seek to interrupt its 
course, or stay the waves of the onward rushing iuture. 

But when we lend our ear to their loud surging, we 
shall ask these waves whence they come, and, with phil- 
osophical inquisitiveness, endeavor to ascertain their 
source. 

That source lies far behind us, and in hastening to 
it we shall overleap with true poetic license many a 
vanished year until we reach it ; meanwhile let us here 
pause to take a view of maoy persons and characters, 
as well as to narrate events occurring almost twenty 
years before those of which we have hitheito spoken. 

It was morning, and the bright vernal sun, having 
dispersed the misty veil which usually hangs over Lon- 
don, glanced pleasantly through the panes of the tall 
windows of a splendid but disordered drawing-room, 
the confusion of which gave most indubitable evidence 
of recent nocturnal orgies. 

Tables were standing in the centre of the room, and 
the dice and cards scattered about on them plainly de- 
clared the uses for which they had served ; while the 
broken fragments of bottles and glasses strewed upon 
the floor, as well as the desolate appearance of the whole 
room, made it evident that its guests of the previous 
evening had combined the silent pleasures of play with 
others of a more boisterous character. 

Upon the divan lay a liveried servant fast asleep •, 
this sleep was so sound, that he heard not the opening 
of the door near him, nor saw the sullen face of his mas- 
ter as it peered into the room. That master's tall, mea- 
gre form was wrapped in a silken dressing-gown, the 
costly material of which betokened the elegance of its 
owner, who held in his small, white hand a long and 
very beautiful Turkish pipe. 
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" Is the fellow still asleep ?'* he growled to himself; 
" here every thing looks as if we had been celebra- 
ting a bacchanalian festivaL And yet," he continued 
with a disagreeable laugh, " they were only a few good 
friends, whose money I have won I — Hollo, Tom ! wake 
up, you lazy lout, it is past ten o'clock I How long must 
I wait for my chocolate, stupid fellow ?" 

The so-pleasantly addressed servant sprang from the 
couch, and, after some yawning, stretching, and eye-rub- 
bing, having recovered his self-possession, proceeded to 
the kitchen in search of the commanded chocolate. 

A carriage, which now arrived, stopped before the 
door of the house. 

"It is probably Blackwell," said the man in the 
moming-gown, stepping to the window. " Right — it is 
he." 

The door soon opened and gave entrance to a young 
man of an almost boyish appearance. 

" Good-morning, Harrick ! " 

" How goes it, Blackwell ? " 

They shook hands, looked each other in the face, and 
then both smiled, the one innocently, the other ironically. 

"You look horribly morose, Harrick! What has 
become of your charming amiability, of which the fair 
Fanny spoke yesterday when she said it would make you 
irresistible in your eightieth year?" 

" Bah, my youngling 1 I am just out of the feathers, 
and my lineaments yet retain their natural expression." 

" But this moroseness is not natural to you, Harrick." 

" Indeed it is, and this miserable world is worthy of 
nothing better," 

" Oh, ho 1 abuse not this world, which is so brilliant 
and beautiful ! No, no, Harrick, this world is a precious 
affair." 
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" Yes, yes, to one so young and inexperienced as you 
are!" growled Harrick, "and when one supposes all 
men to be good fiiends, and money inexhaustible 1 " 

" Oh, I take no thought of money," earnestly pro- 
tested the youth. "Believe me, Harrick, without it I 
should still be happy ; whether rich or poor, my friends 
would still be left to me." 

"And you believe that?" asked Harrick, with a 
glance of mingled astonishment and derision. " Good 
God, what a child you are, to believe in friendship with- 
out money !* No, no, listen to me, my youngster: trust 
no man, trust nothing but your money ! That only is 
infallible — ^that only is the barometer for all happiness 
and all friendship in this world." 

" Even for your friendship, Harrick ? " 

" Humph ! not wholly, Blackwell, not wholly. I was 
your father's trusted friend ; that binds me to you. But 
tell me, how is your uncle ? Not yet dead, eh ?" 

" On the contrary, I hope he may recover," joyfully 
responded Blackwell ; " for that reason came I to you so 
early. I know the warm interest you take in him, and 
this rough mask you are pleased to put on does not de- 
ceive me." 

" Certainly I take an interest in' him, but more in his 
death than in his life. I am impatient to see you in 
possession of his great wealth; to see you honored, 
praised, and surrounded by friends." 

"Am I not already honored?" asked Edgin Black- 
well, with a slight blush, " and have I not friends who 
love me?" 

"Naturally, as the presumptive heir of your rich 
uncle." 

" Ah, Harrick, you would teach me to hate a world 
which you yourself in reality so much love ; but you 
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shall not succeed, and you are too good even to wish to 
succeed.'* 

" Too good ? humph 1 I am glad you think so of me. 
And now tell me, youngster, has nothing brought you 
here further than the wish to inform me of your uncle's 
convalescence ? Aha ! I read in your eyes another wish. 
Well, how much shall it be ?" 

*' Fanny ^^esterday expressed a desire for a diamond 
ornament such as the prima donna has." 

" And you promised it to her for to-day, did you not ? ** 

Edgin Blackwell nodded an affirmative. • 

"And it will cost—" 

" Two hundred pounds." 

" The devil 1 that is very much. I won only two hun- 
dred and ten last evening. But you shall have them, 
you shall have them instantly." 

And the self-sacrificing friend, John Harrick, went 
into the next room for the money. While opening his 
desk and taking from a secret drawer the winnings of 
the preceding evening, he muttered to himself: " His 
rich uncle cannot live much longer. His physician has 
assured me that he will not survive tliis very day, and 
so I can safely make this one more loan to his thought- 
less nephew." 

Edgin Blackwell received the desired sum from the 
hands of his friend, and overflowed with assurances of 
his thankfulness. 

" But hear, Edgin, you borrow of nobody but me ?" 

" No, upon my honor I do not 1 " 

" That is right, my youngster 1 I. feared you migbt 
else fall into the hands of miserly usurers^ who would 
not deal so disinterestedly with you as I dOj and I can- 
not too earnestly warn you to beware of false friends." 

" No, no, Harrick, I know of no (me besides yourself 
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to whom I would incur an obligation ; no one besides 
yourself from whom I could consent to borrow." 

" Well, well, I believe you ! Go, now, and buy for 
your pretty actress the ornament she desires." 

Edgin embraced him and went, while John Harrick 
threw after him a glance of scorn and contempt. 

" There* he goes, the credulous fool ! " said he, swal- 
lowing the chocolate which the servant had just brought 
him. "I really never saw so simple and ignorant a 
boy. To believe that his friends love him — to confide 
in men I Ha, ha, ha ! — and how he loves me I Well, it 
pleases me to be loved by him, and out of this love I 
think good fruits will grow for us both. I will help 
him to become a man suitable for his wealth, and in so 
doing will, with God's blessing, make a rich man of 
myself I H'm I he now has all my savings, six thousand 
pounds, besides the two hundred of this morning. In 
one year the young man has squandered what it took me 
ten years to gain. Well, when I advanced him the 
money, I already knew that his uncle's phthisis would 
bring him to the grave within a year's time, and that 
his generous heir would then return me fourfold ; and 
that, it strikes me, is not a bad speculation^" 

John Harrick was one of those decayed rou^ of 
which every great city contains so many. He had in 
his youth inherited a large property, which, with the 
help of his friends, he had squandered in a very few 
years. His friends vanished with his money, and in a 
miserable garret the impoverished youth had had time 
and leisure to reflect upon the transitoriness of all hu- 
man happiness and all human feelings. But John Har- 
rick was not the man to waste much time in inactive 
and useless musing and mourning. He came out of the 
struggles and torments of those solitary hours with a 
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thorough contempt for mankind and all those feelings 
and affections which we usoally express by the collec- 
tive name of ^'•heart," and with the determination to 
devote all his energies to the winning, by whatever 
means, of that which he now considered the essence of 
all worldly happiness — money. 

By fortunate gaming he acquired a small capital, 
which he increased by usurious loans to the sons of 
wealthy men, whose lavish extravagance and demoniac 
lust for play he thus encouraged. He soon succeeded 
in providing for himself a comfortable and even ele- 
gant existence, and with a scornful pleasure he saw 
that the increasing number of his friends kept pace with 
the increase of his pecuniary means, by the gradual re- 
turn of those who had avoided him when he was poor. 
The perception of this fact increased his scorn and 
hatred of mankind, and sharpened his observation of 
their vices and crimes, while it blinded his eyes to their 
virtues and merits. 

He understood the weaknesses of all those with 
whom he associated and used while he flattered them. 
He was the confidential friend and adviser of inex- 
perienced youths in deceiving the watchful care of anx- 
ious relatives, and thus enabling them to indulge in 
those seductive enjoyments which were denied them at 
home ; he favored the amorous intrigues of young cav- 
aliers with, the venal beauties of the theatres ; in his 
apartments he furnished to wealthy youngsters facilities 
for acquiring a taste for games of hazard, and, while 
winning their money, poisoned their souls by means of 
light, frivolous, and lascivious conversation, by the 
profanation of all that is usually held sacred, and by 
leading them to ridicule what they had hitherto been 
taught to respect and revere. 
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But with all this he took care to secure for himself 
the reputation of an honorable man. No one could 
accuse him of causing the destruction of any of those 
young men who had been seen in his society. He it 
was who had always warned them against giving them- 
selves up to vices the inclination for which he had pre- 
viously awakened, and from the irresistible enticements 
of which he had so largely profited, and had thus ward- 
ed off all injurious imputations. 

How often had he been heard to warn young men 
against the passion for gaming I how often had he been 
seen, with affectionate violence, forcing away from the 
mysterious tapi8 vert those whom he had first enticed 
to it ! how often had young men, who had been ruined 
by vice and play, been heard to lament that they had 
not followed Harrick's well-meant advice to restrain 
their passionate impulses, while they never reflected 
that it was he himself who had first awakened those 
passions in them ! 

Besides, Harrick possessed all those qualities which 
enable their possessor to shine in society. He not only 
possessed conversational powers of the most fascinating 
kind, but knew how to season his conversation with 
wicked and mischievous witticisms, a quality which, in 
society, never fails to find sympathy and admiration. 
His form was noble, his movements graceftil, and he al- 
ways dressed tastefully and in the latest fashion ; he 
was an ilkgant^ without being a fop. 

All these qualities served to give him a certain 
ascendency in society, and to procure for him a respect 
which in his secret heart he scorned. 

For he was as little deceived about himself as about 

others ; he knew perfectly well the deep depravity of 

his own heart, and how void of all feeling was his soul ; [ 
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and he doublj hated those who paid him the tribute of 
their respect, of which he best knew how little he de- 
served. 

"And who is to blanae," he asked himself, " for this 
my moral downfall? Who taaght me to despise my- 
self and all mankind ? The men themselves, who 
thought more of money than of man, who deserted me 
when I became poor, and returned to me with return- 
ing prosperity — ^the men who in their hearts daily and 
hourly betray and sell their Saviour for thirty pieces of 
silver I " 

He also had sold the Saviour in himself— he, also, 
had bartered his soul for money. 

Should he not avenge himself upon those who bad 
driven him to this ? 

With such a man had Edgin BlackweU the mis- 
fortune to contract an intimacy ; and this inexperienced 
youth, hardly emerged from boyhood, really felt attach- 
ment for the man who had not onlj^ furnished him the 
occasion for making the acquaintance of the actress, his 
now adored Fanny, but had constantly supplied him 
with the money with which his immensely rich uncle 
refused to indulge him. . . 

Edgin's naturally tender and noble feelings occasion- 
ally revolted against his disobeying and deceiving bis 
uncle who had raised him and to whom he owed every 
thing. Harrick taught the repenting and regretful 
nephew that the miserly uncle deserved nothing better, 
that gratitude was the virtue of only fools and simple- 
tons, and Edgm BlackweU, if he did not quite believe 
in his teachings, at least allowed them to quiet his con- 
science. 

Blackwell's uncle had been for some time suffering 
from an incurable disease, and that was Harrick's in- 
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ducement to lend the nephew considerable sums, which 
he intended shoald be repaid with a handsome bonas 
by the rich man's heir. 

Edgin, however, in his warm and not yet hardened 
heart, most truly grieved for his uncle's sufferings ; and 
perhaps this illness might have served to turn the neph- 
ew's heart again wholly to his relative, and to have 
made the latter the confidant of his youthful errors, had 
not the uncle himself gloomier and more reserved than 
ever, persistently avoided every approach of his nephew, 
and at last actually forbidden him the entrance to his 
chamber. 

When Edgin BlackwcU returned home at noon on 
the day on which we first saw him at Harrick's, he was 
informed that his uncle's illness had taken an imminent- 
ly dangerous turn, and he was soon called to the bed 
of the dying. 

Weeping, sad, anxious, and not without some pain- 
ful twinges of conscience, Edgin bowed himself over his 
uncle's prostrate form, tremulously imploring his bless- 
ing. 

" My blessing, my blessing ! " stammered the inva- 
lid ; " oh, Edgin, forgive me for all the misfortune I 
have brought upon you I " 

Sinking back upon his pillow, his limbs stiffened, 
and he ceased to exist. 

Edgin sat by the corpse plunged in grief. For sev- 
eral days he seemed susceptible of no other thought, no 
other feeling, than that of his great sorrow, until unfore- 
seen and painful circumstances of another kind suddenly 
and powerfully aroused hhn from his lethargy* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE HERITAGE. 

Habbick lay comfortably stretched npon his divan, 
reflecting with great satis&ction upon the perfect suc- 
cess of his plans. 

The rich uncle was dead, Edgin Blackwell his sole 
heir, and he the confidential friend of the rich heritor. 

A servant brought in the Morning Post 
" H'm 1 it will undoubtedly contain a notice of old 
Blackwell's funeral," said Harrick, unfolding the paper 
to seek for the column devoted to local events. 

Suddenly the color forsook his cheeks, and his whole 
frame became convulsed, 

"Perdition 1 " exclaimed he, gnashing his teeth with 
rage, and throwing the crumpled paper to the earth with 
the most savage imprecations. Then, picking it up 
and spreading it out before him, he read again the 
unlucky paragraph which had so suddenly robbed 
him of his accustomed tranquillity. It read as follows : 
"Mr. Blackwell, the banker, was yesterday interred 
with a splendor suited to his supposed wealth; his 
nephew, his presumptive heir, sorrowfully followed the 
bier in deep mourning. How great must have been his 
astonishment, on his return from that sad duty, to find 
his uncle's house in the possession of the officers of jus^ 
tice! An unexpected and astonishing discovery had 
been made. Blackwell died just in time to escape com* 
mittal to Newgate. It seems that it was only by all 
sorts of tricks and artifices that the deceased had suc- 
ceeded in preserv'ing the appearance and reputation of 
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wealth during the last year of his life ; with his death 
the deception must necessarily cease. The estate is de- 
clared insolvent, and his nephew is left destitute. The 
extent of the mass of indebtedness cannot yet be ascer- 
tained, as creditors are still making their appearance 
from all sides." 

Harrick was beside himself. He hastened to a neigh- 
boring banker, who confirmed the fatal news : the bank- 
ruptcy was complete, and Edgin Blackwell a beggar 1 

On healing this, Harrick thought not of Edgin's 
misfortune, but only of his own loss. Edgin could evi- 
dently now pay no part of the six thousand and two 
hundred pounds which Harrick had lent him — ^the usurer 
had lost the fruits of his labors for the past ten painful 
years ! 

When he had first accustomed himself to those 
thoughts and overcome his rage, he began to consider 
what possible advantage he might be able to draw from 
this great mischance. 

How should he conduct himself toward Edgin? 
After long reflection, he came to the conclusion that the 
impoverished heir might still be of great utility to him, 
not only in giving him the character of a generous and 
disinterested friend, but also in winning for him the 
confidence of other youths. 

Just as he had come to this conclusion, there was a 
knock at his door. 

"It must be Edgin," murmured Harrick to himself, 
with a fiendish smile. 

It immediately vanished, however, as the door was 
opened, and the pale, distorted features of Edgin Black- 
well appeared before him. 

" My poor young fnend I " said Harrick, taking his 
hand. The tone in which Harrick uttered these words 
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was SO anusnally kind and friendly, that BlackwelPs 
eyes filled with tears. 

" You pity me, Harriot," said he, almost inaudibly. 
" Oh, you still have compassion, when all others desert 
mel" 

" Have you, then, already put your friends to the 
proof?" said Harrick. 

" Yes, Harrick, I have tried all who only a few days 
ago assured me of their friendship, and begged a loan 
of them, but they all refused me ; all had forgotten 
their friendship for me— even Fanny 1" 

Harrick laughed aloud. " You went to her, then, 
and she also deserted you — ^is it not so ?" 

" She turned me from her door ! " 

"You see now, Edgin," said Harrick, earnestly, 
" that I was right ; you confided in men, and you now 
see that the friendship they falsely professed was for 
your wealth and not for yourself Oh, there is nothing 
more despicable than mankind ! What you have now 
experienced, was also once seen and felt by me, and I 
have sufiered as you do now. Let us now consider, Ed- 
gin, how you and I can avenge ourselves on the world." 

" Yes, I will avenge myself; I would annihilate the 
world, which has discarded me because I am poor!" 
and Edgin's eyes flashed with anger while he spoke. 

" And why am I the last to whom you come ? " asked 
Harrick, afler a pause. 

" I went to all ray other friends, Harrick, in the hope 
that I might obtain from them the means for paying my 
indebtedness to you." 

" And nobody would lend to you 1 Ha, ha, ha 1 " 

" This is what most troubles me, Harrick, that against 
my will I am compelled to impose upon your generosity 
and friendship. Oh, I would that I could serve you as 
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your serf, your slave — ^that I could in some way make 
myself useful to you I " * 

" That you can, Edgin, that you can ! and as to the 
money you owe me, you can repay it when you are again 
rich. I have your obligations, and will keep them to 
myself until that time comes." 

Edgin smiled sadly as he said : " I fear, then, they 
will never be redeemed." 

" That remains to be seen ! But let us think of your 
future. What are your intentions ?" 

*' I think of going to sea as a common sailor." 

*' Nonsense, Edgin 1 Is this your only plan ? " 

" I have no other." 

" Well, then, listen to me : you will remain here, and 
share with me what I possess ; it shall never be said of 
me that I deserted my fnend when he was in need, or 
turned away from him when he was poor. Edgin, the 
whole world has proved false — ^I will be true to you I" 

"And my boundless love and gratitude are yours," 
cried Edgin, embracing his generous friend with stream* 
ing tears. 

"And now not one word more of this," said Harrick, 
after enduring the embrace of his grateftil friend with 
secret scorn. " The affair is settled. Now let us con- 
sider how we can make life agreeable. For, my friend, 
the great object of life is enjoyment, and the greatest 
enjoyment is to cheat those who have cheated us. Think 
you not so?" 

" I think revenge must be sweet," said Edgin, in a 
melancholy tone. 

" It is really so ! " responded Harrick, " and this shall 
be our highest pleasure. No day shall pass without 
offering us opportunities for it, of which we will avail 
ourselves." 
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"Buthow, Harrick?" 

" Men have deceived us, and we, in return, will de- 
ceive them. Men have won our money, and then de- 
serted us. We will, in return, win theirs, and serve 
them in the same way. And now, youngster, attend to 
what I say. A party will assemble at my rooms this 
evening for play." 

" And all those will corae," quickly asked Blackwell, 
" who were formerly my friends ? No, Harrick, I cannot 
bear that shame I I should not be able tranquilly to face 
those who have injured and deserted me I" 

" You will do it," said Harrick, with firmness. " Learn 
first of all things to disguise your feelings ; learn to 
seem friendly to those whom you curse in your heart ; 
press to your bosom those whom you would willingly 
stab under the fifth rib." 

« That is deceit, Harrick I " 

" No, it is worldly wisdom, and he who will not use 
it is lost. Learn this worldly wisdom ; it is the begin- 
ning of vengeance 1 Show yourself this evening to your 
pretended friends hearty and unembarrassed, as if noth- 
ing had disturbed your pleasant relations, and this will 
render you imposing. We will this evening have two 
play-tables. I will preside at one, you at the other. 
Now hear rules for the play." 

In a whisper Harrick communicated to his friend 
certain tricks and signs which he called auxiliaries, but 
which to the less comipted Edgin seemed to be gross 
cheating. 

" I cannot do this," said he, with a blush of shame, 
" I cannot become a cheat ! " 

" You would, then, play the honorable man," scorn- 
fully answered Harrick, " toward a world which has de- 
ceived you ? I see you are a greater simpleton than I 
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thought you. And how will your honesty benefit you? 
Can you suppose it will feed you ? Will any man re- 
spect you the more for it ? " 

Edgin sadly shook his head. 

" Believe me," continued Harrick, " the honest are 
always the cheated people, and those whom you see 
starving in the streets are starving because they remain 
honest, and in their stupidity will hot stretch out their 
hands for what is not their own. There are but two 
kinds of men: the stupid and the shrewd; the former 
serve, the latter sway; the former suffer, the latter 
enjoy; the former strive to preserve their honesty. and 
starve, while the latter strive for success and attain it. 
Decide, then, to which class you will belong. If you 
prefer the stupidity of honesty, then let us shake hands 
and part. Go you, and seek those who will sustain 3^ou 
on account of your virtuous resolutions. If you will be 
wise and enjoy the world, be not the cheated but the 
cheater, and avenge yourself of the world, remain with 
me, and let us be friends. Decide quickly. Will you 
leave me or remain with me ? " 

After but a moment's hesitation, Edgin said, in a 
tone of decision : " Harrick, when all my friends have 
given me the cold shoulder and turned a deaf ear to my 
prayers, some even (and they were of those whom I had 
often assisted in their need) bantering and ridiculing me 
for my former liberality, I then swore in my rage that I 
would have my revenge on them. I now plainly see 
that with honesty and uprightness I can never obtain 
it. Moreover, you are the only one who has remained 
true to me, the only one to whom I owe gratitude ; and 
you have a right to my life, for I am your debtor. Wei), 
then, I will remain with you." 

"Done i there is ray hand. Edgin, you have spoken 
9* 
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like a man — and you will follow my teaching in your 
play with the gentlemen this evening ? " 

" In doing^so, I shall console myself with the thought 
that it is a part of my revenge 1 " answered Blackwell, 
with a scowL 

"Edgin," said Harrick, after a pause, "I just now 
named to you two classes of men; but there is also 
another, an exceptional class, and only the wisest of the 
wise belong to this. The disciples of this exceptional 
class are the relics of the old times of chivalry; for 
them the world is only a vast battle-field, a tournament, 
where they play their parts, and where they are indebt- 
ed only to their o*n address for every advantage they 
obtain; the lady whose badge they wear is Madame 
Fortune, and the more dexterity they manifest the more 
graciously she smiles upon them ; they all bear the same 
device, viz., * money ^ and the same colors, viz., golden 
yellow. Do you know what knights I mean ? " 

Edgin answered in the negative. 

" They are the fortune-hunters^ a very respectable 
class, to which you and I belong." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE FEIENDS. 



Habbick had calculated correctly, and his friend- 
ship for Edgin Blackwell proved to be of the greatest 
advantage to himself. 

Everybody lauded his generosity in sustaining one 
, ..who was so very much in his debt ; everybody praised 
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his disinterestedness in adhering to his impoverished 
friend the same as when that friend was rich. 

Blackwell had, as it were, become the varnish through 
which the beautiful picture of Harrick*s noble character 
shone with the greater splendor and distinctness ; and 
while the young wondered and admired, the old were 
rendered less cautious in allowing their sons to associate 
with a man whose conduct they had formerly had occa- 
sion to condenm. 

Harrick seemed to think only of preparing all the 
enjoyments he could for his friend, out of gratitude, as 
he said, for the kindness of the latter in endeavoring to 
shorten the long hours of an old bachelor, and he was 
believed. 

He had some of his young friends with him every 
evening ; and Harrick at one table, with Edgin at the 
other, regularly won their money fronx them. 

Thus had Edgin now become a false player and a 
cheat. 

At first, he often repeated this to himself, and he 
shuddered at the thought. He deeply felt his degrada- 
tion and his shame, but he saw no means of escaping it. 

The stings of self-reproach were gradually blunted 
as he learned from Harrick to consider their proceedings 
as ^^self-defence,'* and long custom at length left him 
entirely free from the upbraidings of his conscience. 

But what he learned during these years congealed 
his heart and taught him to despise mankind. 

His vision, sharpened by experience and misfortune, 
piercing the mask of friendliness, enabled him to discover 
the real feelings of men : he saw that they were all gov- 
erned by egotism and the love of pleasure ; he saw un- 
governable passion in the gold-lusting glances of the 
most reckless players ; he saw the noblest traits of the 
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human countenance converted by wine into an expres- 
sion of beastly stupidity, and saw the lust of domination 
winning power over the human souL With weariness 
and disgust did he turn away from these scenes, and in 
his heart he despised all mankind. 

But it did not occur to Edgin Blackwell that his 
sad fate never allowed him to learn any thing of those 
of whose existence Harrick had indeed said nothing, and 
who belonged to neither of his two classes, the shrewd 
and the stupid, viz., the true and honorable men. 

How could the corrupt and misguided young man 
believe in men whose existence he had never suspect- 
ed, in virtues which had never been to him but the 
ideal of his dreams ? Harrick taught him to believe in 
nothing but money, ta strive for nothing but money^ 
because in money was contained all that could sweeten 
and adorn life, and win the respect of his fellow-men. 
Harrick taught him to doubt every thing, to mistrust 
every mien, every smile; to consider every expression 
of feeling, every token of friendship, as a bribe and a 
deception. 

"And love, Harrick, is love also a deception?" 
Edgin asked, one evening of his friend and protector. 

" Yes, indeed it is, and against this it behooves every 
one to be on his guard, Edgin. For it darkens the un- 
derstanding, causes us to mistake phantoms for reali- 
ties ; it dims the free glance of the spirit, and converts 
men of active energy into idle dreamers !" 

" And consequently you have never loved ? " 

"H'm! that is a ticklish question, Edgin ! I have 
been accustomed to telling you the truth, and if I tell it 
you now, I shall be compelled to blush for myself. I 
certainly have once felt such a weakness ; yes, and that 
weakness was so strong that it vanquished even me. 
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I even thonght of seeking an office and forming a do- 
mestic establishment." 

"And the object of your love ?" 

" She believed my words, and became my wife with- 
out the concurrence of a priest. And whilst I was ear- 
nestly seeking an office and she had borne me a daugh- 
ter, my intoxication gradually evaporated; I became 
again sober and sensible ; the veil of passion that had 
enveloped me was rent, and I was enabled again to see 
things as they were. In conformity with my own pe- 
culiar love of truth and fair dealing, I then declared to 
my sweetheart that I could never give her my name, 
and that, all things considered, it would be better for 
us to part." 

" And she, the poor deceived victim, what did she 
do?" asked Edgin. 

** You choose your expressions very improperly, my 
young enthusiast. She was never deceived, for I told 
her the truth." 

" But not until it was too late I" 

" The truth never comes too late, Edgin. But the 
girl belonged to the stupid class. For when she saw 
that neither prayers nor threats could shake my resolu- 
tion, she one day sent me her little daughter by an old 
woman, and the next morning her dead body was found 
in the Thames." 

" Horrible I" exclaimed Edgin, turning pale. " You 
were, then, her murderer ! " 

" No, in fact I was not ! her own folly caused her 
death, nothing further." 

"And your little daughter?" 

" Bah, my daughter I I gave Ber to an old woman 
as a boarder, and every month I pay a small stipend for 
her maintenance. But I hope soon to be relieved from 
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this annoyance, as she will soon be five years old, and 
then she can be put to work in a factory." 

" No, no, impossible I " vehemently exclaimed Ed- 
gin ; " you cannot be willing to act so inhumanly. You 
cannot seriously intend to expose to the cruel treatment 
to which children are subjected in the factories, the only 
child borne to you by one you loved. Harrick, let us 
hate men, but love children. Perhaps, Harrick, the good 
you do to this child may be returned to you in blessings, 
that it may be a sin-offering for you. However much I 
may hate the world and seek to avenge myself of men, 
yet I know, Hafrick, that thereby I lay upon myself the 
burden of a heavy crime, which sometimes weighs upon 
me with bitter pain and self-reproach. Let us both 
unite in caring for this poor child, and teach it to pray 
for us to Him who loved little children and suffered them 
to come to Him." 

Harrick laughed loud and scornftilly, perhaps to 
cover or banish a touch of feeling that approached his 
heart. 

" You are to-day unusually sentimental, Edgin I " he 
then ironically remarked. "It is, however, nothing 
more than natural, as you had no playing party last 
evening." 

"No, no, Harrick I" quickly answered his young 
friend, " let us not frighten away this better emotion in 
me, with ridicule and sarcasm ; let us for once find room 
in our hearts for nobler and holier feelings. This poor 
little child, burdened with the shame of its birth, whose 
father was the destroyer of her bother, let us at least 
preserve this poor child from sorrow and suffering; let 
us have mercy on it and protect it with more than its 
lost maternal love ! " 

" You know not what you say, Edgin ! it is a poor. 
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unfortunate creature for whom it would be better to die 
early than to endure the pains and sufferings of a long 
life. She is deaf and dumb, Edgin«" 

'* So much the greater need has she of our love and 
care, Harrick," responded Edgin; "she must be edu- 
cated and formed." 

" And who," harshly interposed Harrick, " is to bear 
the expense of her education and maintenance ? " 

" I will take care for that, Harrick," resolutely re- 
sponded BlackwelL " For this child's sake I will put 
in exercise all those professional arts and tricks which I 
have hitherto scorned. Give me the &lse dice, I will 
even make use of these, and this evening, every even- 
ing, I will hold a bank ! " 

" Well, so be it ! Here are the dice, and there is 
the address where you Tvill find the child. But I have 
one request to make : bring her not to me ; I love not 
the squalling of children ! " 

Edgin hardly heard the last words ; he joyfully hur- 
ried away, and a hired carriage soon conveyed him to 
the solitary dwelling in which Harrick's daughter was 
to be found. 

Mrs. Lock, the child's foster-mother, dwelt, as the 
porter indicated, in the rear building, and, crossing* a 
narrow court, Blackwell mounted the dirty stairs to 
find her apartment. 

While in doubtful uncertainty as to which of the 
smutty and halMecsyed doors he should turn, he sud- 
denly heard the shrill sounds of a child's anxious cry— 
the tones were* so sad and heart-rending, that Blackwell 
trembled with deep emotion. 

His boding heart told him that it was Harrick's 
daughter whose cry of distress had reached his ear. 
Following the sounds, he opened one of the doors and 
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entered the apartmeut. What a scene presented itself 
to his astonished eyes I 

It was a gloomy chamber, receiving its dim light 
from only one small, dirty, and immovable window, and 
in which he encountered a close, mephitic atmosphere 
which was nauseous in the highest endurable degree. 
The rough and soiled walls, the broken clay floor, the 
rickety table with a joint-stool before it, the dirty straw 
in the corner which served for a bed, were the only fur- 
niture of the room : all this was calculated to make the 
most melancholy impression upon the beholder. 

But Blackwell regarded it not; he saw only the 
miserable ragged woman, whose long gray hair hung in 
wild disorder about her withered face, and the weeping 
child lying at her feet shrinking from the blows which 
every now and then fell upon its back. 

" I will teach you what it is to bring home only thirty 
pence ! " screeched the old woman, with another blow 
upon the child's back; "other children obtain double 
the sum, although neither deaf nor dumb. You shall 
again to the street, and I will beat you to death if you 
do not bring home more money." 

'* Hold 1 " cried Blackwell, seizing the already again 
raised arm of the old woman ; " one blow more, and I 
strike you yourself to the earth I " 

Speechless with astonishment gazed the old hag at 
him who thus unexpectedly appeared; but the child 
crept to the stranger, and clinging to his knees, as if he 
had been an angel from heaven, raised her little meagre 
hands to him with an imploring expression. 

"Why do you strike this child?" sternly asked 
Blackwell 

" Ah, sir, you cannot imagine what a malicious and 
obstinate little jade she is ! " said the woman, in a rev- 
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erential tone to the well-dressed and respectable-look- 
ing gentleman. "She can be kept in order only by 
whipping. She is — ^" 

"It is false," interposed Blackwell, "I heard all. 
You have made a beggar of the child that was confided 
to your care as nurse I " 

" Well, it is impossible for me to sustain myself and 
the child upon the two shillings a week allowed me," 
bluntly replied the old woman. "The sum is barely 
sufficient to keep me in gin." 

" Then you will seek some other means for the fu- 
ture, as I shall take the child with me." 

While Blackwell was speaking, the little one raised 
her large dark eyes to his face, with an indescribable 
expression of anxiety and hope, as if she would read in 
his features the words she could not hear. 

It was an affecting sight for Blackwell, this little 
shrinking, ragged being who still clasped his knees, lift- 
ing up to him a speaking face, the beauty of which 
neither dirt nor misery could obscure. 

He bent himself down to her, and, with a friendly 
smile, caressed her pale, sunken cheeks. 

Ko such mark of kindness had ever before been 
bestowed upon the child. She uttered a cry of joy, 
and tears burst from her eyes. 

" Poor, poor child ! " said Edgin, with deep emotion, 
taking the little ragged thing in his arms; "God be 
thanked that I can save you I " 

Throwing her arms around his neck, the child trem- 
blingly clung to him as though it feared being torn by 
the old woman from this place of refuge. 

"Here is your pay 1 " said Blackwell, throwing some 
shillings to the old woman, who stood there howling for 
her impending loss. 
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Disregarding her lamentations and her prayers that 
the child might be left with her, Blackwell quitted the 
miserable abode, taking the child with him, well wrap- 
ped up in his mantle, to his own home. 

To his great satisfaction, on his arrival, he found 
that Ilarrick was not at home. He had not now to fear 
his friend's jeering remarks, his scornful smile, his pro- 
fane witticisms. 

With an affectionate and touching activity was he 
now occupied about the child, whose large, speaking 
eyes were incessantly fixed upon him. The maid-ser- 
vant was called to prepare a bath for the little one, and 
while she was employed in the purification of her new 
charge, Blackwell hastened to a furnishing store for the 
purchase of ail such articles of clothing as might be ne- 
cessary for her comfort and respectable appearance. 
Then, while the maid was arraying the little one, who 
regarded all these new and to her hitherto unknown 
articles with glances of wonder and astonishment, Black- 
well ordered a strengthening and nourishing meal, which 
he himself served to the child, and which she devoured 
with a hungry eagerness that sufficiently indicated her 
long abstinence from palatable nourishment. 

Soon the child, wearied by so many new and exciting 
impressions, fell asleep in his arms, and Edgin bore it 
to his bed, where he long lingered with his eyes fixed 
upon the still and tranquil brow of the little one, of 
whose singular beauty he now first became aware, and 
an indescribable but not unpleasing sadness gradually 
crept over his heart. 

For the first time in his life had he performed a good 
charitable action, and a nameless, incomparable, joyful 
feeling, the natural and invariable reward of good deeds, 
filled his heart with a sweet and profound peace. 
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He conceived an infinite love for the child who pro- 
cured him this precions and hitherto unknown feeling, 
and, kneeling at her bedside and laying his hand upon 
her little heart, he with streaming eyes and stammering 
lips uttered a solemn vow that he would always be a 
&ther and friend to her ; and that, however much his 
soul might thereafter become darkened by sin and crime, 
he would ever preserve her pure and unsullied from the 
temptations and rude assaults of the world. 

Never, in his subsequent agitated and dissolute life, 
did Edgin Blackwell forget that vow. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THB FOSTEB-DAUGHTEB. 

" I HAVE a boon to ask of you, Harrick 1 " 

"Andthatis— '' 

" Never to enter my room unless impelled by the 
desire to embrace your daughter, I would not have 
you show to her an unfriendly face." 

*^ I will show her no face at all," said Harrick, laugh- 
ing, " for I icertainly shall never go to your room so long 
as you keep that squalling child there." 

Blackwell made no answer, for Harrick could not 
now deceive him, and he well knew that this refiisal to 
see his own daughter was not a consequence of a want 
of feeling, but of a fear of being too much moved. Vi- 
cious and wicked men fear nothing so much as being 
surprised into a true and natural emotion which may 
momentarily startle them from the artificial slumber of 
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tbfjir coDBciences, and awaken them to a sense of their 
criminality. 

For the next few days Blackwell hardly left his 
room ; all his time and thoughts were devoted to the 
child, whose grace and loveliness hourly unfolded more 
and more under the assiduous care of her friend. Hour 
after hour he would hold her upon his knees, building 
ca id-houses and displaying the playthings which he 
bought for her; and when the little Lilly clapped her 
hands and shouted for joy, Edgin himself shared the 
pleasure of the child. 

Ho carried her about the room in his arms ; he sat 
by her bed, which was placed near his own, and held 
her little hands in his until she fell asleep; and from his 
hands she received her food and drink. 

And how happy was Blackwell in the performance 
of these labors of love ! how strengthened was he by 
the conHciousness that he was no longer an isolated and 
useless being I how was he elevated by the thought that 
he had earned and deserved the love of at least one liv- 
ing soul I and with what deep emotion did he indulge 
the thought that his kindness and beneficence to the 
forsaken and unhappy child might perhaps be accepted 
as a siti-offering for his many evil deeds I It was infi- 
nitely difficult for him to separate from the little child, 
to whose pleasing appearance he soon accustomed him- 
self, but he already loved her warmly enough to be able 
to make for her that sacrifice. 

He desired not only to rescue Lilly from physica 
snffermg, but also, by the cultivation of her mind, to 
open to her the sources of intellectual enjoyment. Science 
filiould expand her soul; she should learn to understand 
and love the poets, she should be taught to amuse the 
unbi-oken silence in which she lived by useful and agree- 
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able occupations, to hear with her eyes and speak with 
her fingers. 

Edgin placed his beloved ward in the most celebrated 
deaf-mute institution of London ; and it was not without 
tears that he took leave of the dear child, who clung to 
him as if for life. 

Regularly every day he visited Lilly, to fondle and 
amuse her, bringing with him new playthings, sweet- 
meats, etc. 

But hardly glancing at these presents, Lilly would 
smilingly put them aside to contemplate the &ce of him 
who brought them, to rest her head on his bosom, and 
to press her rosy lips upon his eyes with an expression 
of her lovely face far beyond her years. 

Poor Lilly 1 Early have the pains and sorrows of 
life frightened away the childishness natural to her few 
years. Early had misfortune and misery taken from the 
child her innocent unconsciousness ; at the age of five, 
she was more knowing and clever than happier children 
of twice the number of her years. The miseries of life 
had early taken her into their school and instructed her 
in the bitterest of sciences. 

But her heart had remained warm and childishly con- 
fiding, and that glowing little heart was wholly devoted 
to him who really appeared to her as an angel come 
to rescue her from purgatory and conduct her to the 
regions of the blest. Ah I what love could be compared 
to that which Lilly felt for Edgin ? 

He was the sole subject of her thoughts, her emo- 
tions ; and this her most exclusive love grew with her 
physical and mental growth. 

At first, when she was separated from him, she sat 
motionless as one benumbed, ber little hands clasping 
her knees, her head drooping, tears streaming down 
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over her cheeks, and with so deep and nnchildlike an 
expression of pain, that the lady-teacher to whose espe- 
cial care she was confided, could not observe the little 
silent, sorrowing creature without a feeling of the deep- 
est sympathy. 

They gave her food, sweetmeats, toys, all the means 
of diverting her mind with which children of her age 
are usually amused, but she continued to sigh and moan 
long after being placed in her little bed at night. 

When Edgin came on the next day, she sank into 
his arms, silent, trembling, and almost unconscious, in 
the excess of her joy. 

The teacher related to him the deep sorrow of the 
child. Lilly, with the close attention and sharp observa- 
tion peculiar to deaf mutes, understood what she said, 
and as she saw the sad expression that spread over Ed- 
gin's face during the recital, she threw herself weeping 
at his feet, clasped his knees as imploring pardon, and 
it required the exercise of all his tenderness to tran- 
quillize her. 

When he took his departure she made every effort 
to smile and appear cheerful, that he might not be 
grieved, and, fixing her eyes upon the book which the 
teacher had placed in her hands, designated some of the 
letters of the alphabet with her finger. 

Lilly learned fast and comprehended well, and before 
the lapse of a year she could read and write with facil- 
ity — indeed, she was already able, in some measure^ to 
express her thanks to her friend in writing, which, how- 
ever was hardly legible^ and to express to bim her sad- 
ness in his absence. 

The pleasure he evinced at the receipt of these little 
notes caused her to shout fi^ joy, and impelled ber to 
further efforts. 
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Lilly now pursued her studies with untiring zeal, 
but she did it only for a smile from him for whom she 
knew no name, but whom she soon called her angel, 
good genius, brother, father. He was, for her, all these 
united. From him came all that was good and all that 
was beautiful ; he had rescued and freed her ; he, pity- 
ing, had taken her to his heart and given her new life ; 
a\id she felt that she owed every thing to him. Of him 
she thought, of him she dreamed, for him she studied 
and learned, and of the slowly passing time she lived 
only in those few blessed moments of his brief daily 
visits to hen • 

As she had previously experienced nothing but un- 
kindness, she now felt immeasurable gratitude for the 
happiness of being cherished and beloved ; she had had 
no one to love, and therefore her affection for her bene- 
factor was boundless as it was glowing ; she had been 
deserted and miserable, and therefore she bowed in 
adoring love to him who had procured for her all her 
present enjoyments. 

The consciousness of her earlier sufferings never faded 
from her memory ; and the older she grew, the more her 
mind became developed, the more her mental faculties 
were matured, the deeper and more passionate became 
her love for him to whom she was indebted for all her 
blessings. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ISABELLA. 

Thus passed a year. It changed nothing in the out- 
ward life of Edgin Blackwell. He remained the asso- 
ciate of Harrick, aiding him in his pernicious pursuits. 

The dark and melancholy doctrine of the world, 
such as Harrick took pains to present it to him, subju- 
gated more and more the consciousness of the misled 
youth; the feeling of guilt became gradually extin- 
guished in him, and he hated the world the more in- 
tensely because it had made him guilty. There were, 
however, moments in which he abhorred Harrick and 
himself, in which it seemed to him better to beg his 
bread in the streets than to enjoy the comforts and lux- 
uries of life with a troubled conscience and a heavy 
heart. 

Edgin was too weak to be wholly bad, and too 
light-minded, and also too unhappy, to be able to with- 
draw himself from his vicious course. 

There were in him two separate and yet strangely 
combined characters ; they stood together, and yet were 
never mingled. 

In him the good and evil principles were equally 
strong, although a concatenation of circumstances or 
the caprice of fate had given the evil principle prepon- 
derance over the good ; while a more fortunate train of 
circumstances, a more peacefril destiny, might equally 
have rendered him as virtuous a youth as he now was a 
vicious one. 

He was one of those who, rocking upon the billows 
of life, too weak to guide or restrain their course, are 
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unresistingly borne upon the floating waves, and landed 
wherever accident may cast them upon the strand ; sup- 
pressing their longings for a fairer destination, over- 
sounding their lamentings with the boisterous laugh 
and jovial song. 

Too easy and yielding for a long-continued struggle 
against destiny, he prefeiTed submission to it, and by 
way of excusing himself, he called that reconciliation to 
inevitable fate which was, in fact, but his own weak- 
ness. He was a man of the hour and moment, and, 
moreover, cursed with inconsiderateness. In his mo- 
ments of repentance and good aspirations, a sneering 
witticism of Harrick would often suffice to scatter and 
destroy his better inclinations ; in more evil moments, 
when, hardened in vice, he was intent only upon cheat- 
ing in play those who confided in him, it would often 
require but a recollection of one of Lilly's innocent 
glances to overwhelm him with contempt for himself 
and with a horror of the base arts he was practising. 

Only one feeling was constant and invariable in him, 
and that was a hatred and contempt for the world of 
which, indeed, he knew nothing but of its worst and 
darkest side. 

" There is but one thing," he would often say to him- 
self, " worshipped and honored by the world, and that is 
gold. Yes, gold is the key to all terrestrial happiness — 
gold is power, honor, rank, love, and friendship I And 
therefore will I bend all my efforts to its acquisition, 
unhesitating as to the means it may be necessary for mc 
to employ for the attainment of my ends." 

And if his better nature sometimes recoiled and op- 
posed itself to the arts and deceptions to which his vile 
profession condemned him, he lulled his conscience to 
sleep with the thought : " It is for Lilly that I would 
10 
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acquire wealth, that her life may be rendered agreeable, 
and undisturbed by want and suffering I" He thus 
willingly yielded to the Jesuitical doctrine that the end 
justifies the means. 

When Lilly had attained the age of eleven years, a 
circumstance occurred which was to exercise an impor- 
tant influence upon her subsequent life. 

Edgin Blackwell, whose affections had, hitherto been 
wholly concentrated upon her, now discovered that 
there was a love entirely different from this half pater- 
nal tenderness for a child, and he had found a maiden 
whose beauty and loveliness had made a deep impres- 
sion upon his heart. 

• While his visits to Lilly became more rare, those to 
the hitherto-neglected church became more frequent. 
There would he stand, near the entrance, until, the mass 
being ended, the crowd of worshippers retired, and the 
beautiful blond-locked Isabella, approaching him with 
her enchanting smile and maidenly blush, modestly rec- 
ognized his presence. 

With her he would leave the church, and when the 
street was reached he would take the arm confidingly 
abandoned to him, and with sweetly murmured assur- 
ances of inextinguishable affection, accompany her to 
the distant suburb in which was situated the dwelling 
of old Carliss, her father. 

Accident had made him acquainted with Isabella, 
and at the same time permitted him to present himself 
in a manner most agreeable and calculated to awaken 
her confidence. 

He once saw her, as she was returning home from 
the mass with discreet steps, her prayer-book in her 
hand, and, attracted by her beauty, followed her to 
learn where she dwelt. Some intoxicated men who 
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came along the street, filling it with their drunken cries 
and ribald jests, encountered the frightened maiden and 
accosted her in a rough and shameful manner. 

Hastening to her aid, Biackwell drove off the shame- 
less fellows, and in the most respectfiil manner begged 
permission to accompany her home. 

Thanking him in a few eloquent words, Isabella 
gladly accepted the protection of his arm. 

Thenceforward he saw her daily, and although their 
inter\'iews were hurried and momentary, although they 
never saw each other except in church or on the way 
between it and Isabella's home, they soon attained to 
the conviction that they knew each other well enough 
to confide in their mutual declarations of love and truth. 

Perhaps it was precisely the obstacles which rendered 
their meetings difficult and momentary, that hastened 
and increased their dawning passion ; for such obstacles 
serve but to mature and strengthen love. 

Certain it is, that they finally came to the conclusion 
that they could no longer live without each other, and 
resolved to act upon that conclusion. 

Edgin had carefully avoided speaking to Harrick of 
this attachment, well knowing the destructive conse- 
quences that might follow from the exercise of Harrick's 
influence. 

When Edgin's better nature was stirred, and the 
good principle preponderated in him, he became capable 
of the purest and most elevated sentiments, and it was 
this that determined him to make Harrick acquainted 
with his new relation only when it should have been 
rendered indissoluble and beyond thepossibility of being 
affected by his influence. 

Under the pretext of visiting a sick friend, Isabella 
obtained of her father leave of absence for a day, and 
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while Harrick supposed Edgin to be with a pleasure 
party of his rich friends, the young, thoughtless, and 
passionate pair hastened to consummate a private mar- 
riage, Isabella's father having in the most decided man- 
ner forbidden her forming any connection with any man 
who was not possessed of wealth. 

Then, for the first time, Edgin communicated the 
occurrences of the last few weeks, asking for his advice 
and assistance. To his no little astonishment, he was 
not called upon to encounter from Hanick either scorn 
or ridicule ; but, on the contrary, the latter seemed to 
approve the step his friend had taken, although from a 
point of view which the young lover could never have 
imagined. 

" It is quite right that we should have a young beauty 
in our domestic establishment, Edgin I " said he, with 
his usual ironical cheerfulness. " We will make use of 
her as a splendid table ornament to attract guests and 
cause them to flock to our house. I consider it a very 
sensible operation, my boy." 

" You misunderstand me, Harrick," said Blackwell, 
with a blush of indignation ; " it was from no such de- 
grading motive that I was induced to give my hand to 
Isabella." 

" Let us not contend about trifles, Edgin. The fact 
still remains the same. It would be much better for us 
to be considering how you are to get the girl from her 
father. The old man has money ? " 

" Yes, but he has sworn that I shall never have a 
penny of it." 

" Poh ! we shall know how to obtain that which he 
refuses to give." 

" No, Harrick, no," said Blackwell, with firmness 
and decision, " that cannot be. Never shall my pure and 
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ardent affection be sallied by a thought bo unworthy ; 
and Isabella must never have cause to believe I sought 
her from any other motive than a desire for her posses- 
sion." 

" All lovers are fools, and their greatest folly is their 
so-called generous magnanimity," said Harrick, with ill- 
humor. " It is a sickness, and when you are sick, it is 
my duty, as one in health, to act for you." . 

" I shall not suffer it," answered Edgin^ with. unusual 
firmness ; '' to all the crimes and misdemeanors to which 
I have willingly lent my hand, I will not add the shame 
of becoming the robber of the father of my bride ; and 
rather than permit his being despoiled, I will separate 
myself from you forever." 

" And rather than permit that," said Harrick, parody- 
ing his words, " I will send you to Newgate in default 
of the payment of your bond which I hold for moneys 
formerly advanced to yon. You see that you are in my 
hands. Ha, ha, ha ! what a serious face you make, as if 
my words were any thing but a jest ! No, no, £dgin,let 
us be merry ; for love-affairs, elopements, and even ab- 
ductions are very pleasant af&irs. Indeed, how roman- 
tic ! and now, my boy, give me a particular description 
of the localities, which, no doubt, you have carefully 
noticed." 

Edgin described to him tho locality and plan of the 
house, partly from his own observation and partly from 
Isabella's description to him. 

'' H'm, the door of Isabella's sleeping-room lies close 
to that of the old Cerberus ; that is not well, for his sleep, 
like all misers, must be very light. Well, I will reflect 
upon the whole matter and communicate my plan to you 
to-morrow. Thus much seems certain — we must both 
. leave London together." 
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" How, Harrick ! you would leave London on my 
account ? " 

" Not only London, but England, my boy ! A true 
friend must be ready to make a sacrifice. In any case, 
you cannot remain here with your sweetheart." 

" But, when I once possess, who can take her from 
me ? Is she not my wife ? " 

"Bah! the laws will take her from you. You 
young hot-headed lovers are always unreflecting. As 
Isabella, you tell me, is a Catholic and a minor, her 
father can have her marriage annulled, as not having 
been performed according to the Catholic rites. This 
is clear as the sun, and one must have been as much 
enamored as you, Edgin, not have seen it at once." 

" And where shall we go, Harrick ? " 

" I think to New York, my friend. There are rich 
people there, and we are especial reverencers of the rich. 
While I am arranging my papers and pecuniary affairs, 
you can go to our rascally friend the Jew, and send 
him here to bargain for our movables. For we must, of 
course, sell every thing ! " 

"Harrick," said Blackwell, with feeling, "I thank 
you for all your love and disinterestedness. I see that 
you love me more than I had ever supposed — ^I shall 
never forget this sacrifice ! " 

With a hearty pressure of the hand of his friend, 
he departed for the execution of his commission. 

Harrick's eyes followed him with a half-comic and 
half-astonished expression. 

" And that is my scholar ! " at length he exclaimed, 
ironically ; " that is a man to whom I taught my phi- 
losophy. It is pitiful I John Harrick's pupil for years, 
and yet he believes in friendship and disinterestedness ! 
Oh, I cannot behold such stupidity without blushing 
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for shame. And to believe me, John Harrick, capable 
of such folly 1 " Harrick laughed aloud. 

"Well," said he, after a pause, " I shall take care to 
turn this noble view of my character to the best advan- 
tage. He thinks himself more obliged to me than ever, 
and that binds him yet more firmly to me. He is 
silly enough to be grateful! I will not discover 
to him that we must in any event leave England, 
or at least London. But it is so. Suspicions, I know, 
have been excited, and some of these young gentle- 
men have conspired to watch me for the purpose of 
catching me in the act, and denouncing me as a false 
player and a cheat ! I am not so foolish as now to lose 
my money for the pnrpose of proving my honesty, nor so 
stupid as to suffer myself to be caught. No, no, I will 
rather quit the field, and seek some other sphere of ac- 
tivity. If I do but succeed in robbing Blackwell's 
miserly old &ther-in-law, then all will be well I '* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FLIGHT. 

On the following evening Harrick and Blackweli 
left their dwelling, the former to convey their bag- 
gage on board of a steamer, which was to sail the next 
day for New York, while Blackweli hastened to Lilly 
for the purpose of bidding her farewelL As she met 
him with a loud cry of joy, and, trembling with emo- 
tion, threw herself in his arms, Edgin felt not the cour- 
age to tell her that he had come to take leave of her. 
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He pressed the lovely child to his bosom, and even 
Isabella was forgotten as, lifting np Lilly's head, he 
gazed long and earnestly into her clear, thoughtful eyes. 

A singular feeling of sadness came over him, as if 
Isabella could never be to him what the child Lilly 
now already was. Passion had led him to strive for the 
possession of Isabella ; and as he now held this charming 
form, half child and half young woman, in his arms, he 
deeply felt how much purer and more spiritual, how 
much more powerful, how much more lasting was his 
love for the child than that which connected him with 
Isabella. 

But 'he also knew that retraction was no longer 
possible, and releasing the child from his arms with a 
sigh, he precipitately left the house. 

At the door he once more turned, and as he beheld 
her still standing there, pale, trembling, and with clasp- 
ed hands, all his strength and resolution vanished. 

Returning suddenly, he prostrated himself before 
her, kissed the hem of her garment, and called her by 
a thousand tender names, of which Lilly heard and un- 
derstood nothing. He felt as if he should never see her 
again, and with many self-upbraidings he recalled to 
mind thfe moment when he had voved never to desert 
her. 

For an instant he thought of taking her with him, 
but he shuddered at the idea of introducing the child 
into a world to the corruption and sinfiilness of which 
she ought forever to remain a stranger. She must re- 
main in this asylum of peace and quiet, she must never 
see him different from what he had hitherto always been 
in her presence. 

Her education, also, must be completed, and this 
could be accomplished nowhere else. 
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Edgin loved Lilly well enough to relinquish for her 
sake all his own selfish wishes. Rising from his knees, 
and taking Lilly once more in his arms, he gave her a 
long and penetrating glance. 

What a wonderful expression was exhibited to him 
in that lovely countenance I 

Edgin's turbulent tenderness caused a deep blush, 
and while her whole heart was overflowing with joy, 
her eyes beamed with an almost celestial brilliancy, an 
ecstatic smile playing upon her ruby lips. Edgin now 
first recollected that he had taken leave of Lilly in a 
long letter which he had brought with him. This he 
now placed in her hand and hastened away. 

When her teacher some time afterward entered Lilly's 
chamber, she found her pupil stretched upon the floor 
in a swoon, with the letter clasped in her hand. 

When, after many efforts, the poor child was restored 
to consciousness, she obtained ftirther relief from a flood 
of gushing tears. 

The teacher, informed by Edgin of his intended de- 
parture, sought to tranquillize and console her, but in 
vain, and Lilly's convulsive sobs were heart-rending. 

She begged to be left alone, that she* might once 
more read the letter which she still spasmodically grasp- 
ed, and her request was granted. Then, amid tears and 
groans, she again read and pondered upon Edgin's fare- 
well words, which were full of warm and glowing affec- 
tion. 

" If you love me, Lilly, and will listen to my ear- 
nest prayer," she read, " you will manifest courage and 
firmness, will forbid your tears to flow, will overcome 
yourself, banish sadness, and, like me, look forward with 
joyous hope to the time when we shall happily meet 
again. And we certainly shall meet again. I feel, I 
10* 
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know it ! Lilly, dearest child, weep not ! I conjure you, 
weep not — ^we shall meet again in joy ! I shall surely 
return to seek you, therefore weep not !*' 

Lilly had been allowed to spend the whole of -the 
next day in solitude and when, on the day after, the 
teacher entered her room, she found her, indeed, pale 
and with dulled eyes ; but Lilly met her with a smile 
and with the exhibition of her usual gentleness and 
tranquillity. She had passed most of the time in making 
beautiful artistic copies of BlackwelPs farewell letter, 
and if her little heart was oppressed with sorrow when 
she feared her ability to overcome this sad blow, she 
directed her eyes, as if for consolation, to the last words 
of her only friend, nundful that they were from him, and 
was thus enabled to recover the gentle cheerfulness of 
resignation. And oh I how great her joy when she sub- 
sequently received letters from Edgin; how eagerly 
would she kiss the paper his hand had touched, and gaze 
upon the words his hand had traced, dreamingly ima- 
gining him to be at her side. 

Thus passed long years in the hope of the promised 
meeting, during which time the childish Lilly blossomed 
into a beautiful and charming maiden. . . . 

When Edgin Blackwell had* taken leave of Lilly on 
that evening, he immediately betook himself to the resi- 
dence of old Carliss. He had arranged with Harrick to 
meet him there, and encountered his associate before the 
door of the house. 

" You have long delayed your coming ! " curtly 
observed Harrick. 

" I was with your daughter, John." 

** Never call her my daughter; I cannot help it that 
accident made me her father. Besides, I have this even- 
ing sent her a present, my portrait, for which the Jew 
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would give me nothing. I had once given it to her 
mother. She may keep it, that she may hereafter know 
how her worthy father looked." 

"Silence, silence!" hastily whispered Blackwell; 
" see, a light appears in that chamber- window." 

" So it does I " responded Harrick, in a like whisper ; 
" that is the understood sign that the old man is now 
fast asleep. My opiate has therefore done its office. I 
understand these things, and Isabella pleases me inordi- 
nately ; she must possess a large share of mothei^wit, 
for it could have been no easy task to slip the powder 
into his night-drink without discovery by him. So let 
us hasten to Hedge your imprisoned bird. There, the 
window-pane is successftdly cut, let us enter !" 

Thus speaking, he swung himself into the house and 
found himself^ in an uninhabited room on the ground 
floor. Edgin followed him. 

" Let us now repeat our lesson ! a common entry 
leads to Isabella's and the old man's chambers* The 
doors are near each other, is it not so ? " 

" Yes, yes — ^let.us hasten, Harrick ! " 

" The old fox has attached a cord to the door of Isa- 
bella's chamber, so that when it is opened it rings a bell 
that hangs over his bed. The key of Isabella's chamber 
door lies upon the table before the old man's bed." 

"It is all so," impatiently interposed Blackwell; 
" only let us lose no time." 

" In cases like these, circumspection is the first con- 
dition of success," calmly responded Harrick ; " one 
sole little oversight might destroy our whole plan. I 
will go to the old man and get the key for you, and 
while you are opening Isabella's door I wiU hold the bell 
&st, so that it cannot ring ; for the opiate may not be 
powerful enough to prevent his being awakened by its 
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sound. Forward, then ! I will keep the dark lantern, for 
you can find your way without it." 

They softly ascended the stairs, and with a picklock 
Harrick opened the entry door. 

"Yes, yes ! " murmured he, while at work upon the 
lock, " this helpful friend opens all reasonable locks, and 
unless that upon Isabella's door is more than commonly 
intricate, we shall have no difficulty there. The door 
yields — ^forward ! " 

Harrick advanced with the greatest coolness, while 
Blackwell followed him with a beating heart. 

"Are you come, Edgin ?" was heard in a whispered 
tone as they were passing a door. 

"Aha, here is your angel!" said Harrick; "and 
here on this side is mine. • Courage I " 

He covered his lantern so that it emitted but a feeble 
light, and with a sudden pressure opened the door. 
Loud snoring greeted his ears. 

"He sleeps like a bear," said Harrick, with a laugh. 
"It takes me to mix a sleeping draught! Oh, what 
eyes the old fox will make when he awakes from his 
elysian dreams ! See, there lies the key ! Quick, away, 
Edgin, and as soon as you have liberated your sweet- 
heart, hasten out and await me at the door ! " 

Blackwell went, leaving Harrick alone with the 
sleeper. The latter, setting his lantern upon the floor, 
hastened to mount upon a stool and wind his handker- 
chief about the dangerous beU. 

" It would, after all, be better if I could cut the bell- 
cord," he muttered to himself; " then it could give no 
alarm. Ah, here are a pair of shears ! " With them he 
cut the cord. 

" So, the danger is cut away, and now to my own 
private business ! " 
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Gliding to the bed, he bent over the sleeper and 
listened to his breathing. 

" It is strong and equal, he will not awake ! " he 
mummred, with a smile of satisfaction. 

By way of further proof, he slightly moved the pil- 
low — ^the old man was not disturbed. 

Then, suddenly thrusting his hand under the pillow, 
he drew it thence with a package of papers. Quickly 
concealing the packet in his bosom, he murmured : " So, 
this business is done ; Sir Corliss, I thank you ! Steep on, 
old fox, as long as you can ; you will never again have 
so quiet a slumber ! " 

With a demoniac expression of malice and hatred, 
he glanced once more at the old man, took up his lan- 
tern and left the room. 

On the door-steps he encountered Edgin. 

" Where is Isabella ? " asked Harriet 

" She has returned into the house to bid farewell to 
her old nurse." 

" A very much overstrained sensibility ! " grumbled 
Harrick. "Is the house-door already opened, all the 
bolts and bars withdrawn?" Edgin answered in the 
affirmative. 

Isabella soon made her appearance, followed by her 
old nurse, Bridget, whom HftiTick thrust back into her 
room, locking the door; and then the three hastily left 
the house. 

Entering a carriage that awaited them in the next 
street, they drove rapidly to the whar^ and before the 
morning dawned the packet-ship Warspite was bearing 
the fugitives far from the shores of their native land. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MATBIMONXAL GBISFS AND NEW PLANS. 

They had been some months in New York, and the 
young wedded pair dwelt in the same house with Har- 
rick, forming one common domestic establishment. 

These months brought nothing but unmingled happi- 
ness to Isabella, whose whole soul was filled with the 
one mighty feeling of unspeakable love for her young 
husband ; in this feeling her whole life was absorbed, 
leaving her cold and indifferent toward every thing un- 
connected with it. 

She could sit for hours at Edgin's feet describing to 
him, in almost inspired language, the omnipotence of her 
love. 

When with him, her countenance beamed with joy, 
and she was incessantly exhibiting new proofs of her 
infinite devotion to Um; but already the idea that he 
might occasionally leave her for many hours at a time, 
drew tears of sadness from her eyes. And — so strange 
is human nature — ^it was precisely this excess of affection, 
this glow of passion, that cooled Edgings ardor and 
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cansed him gradually to recoil from his joung wife. At 
first, indeed, he foand it sweet to listen to her charming 
love-prattle, to the music of a voice which sang to him 
such delightful love-melodies; hut love continuing to 
he her ever-recurring theme, Edgin finally hegan to feel 
her constantly renewed variations of this one theme to 
he in had taste and tiresome. 

Isahella could rejoice and laugh only when he was 
present, and sigh and weep when he wished to leave 
her for a moment to herself; she lacked the capahility 
of being satiated with happiness ; always thinsting and 
desiring, she was never satisfied. 

The skies of her love were always either wholly 
bright and clear, or wholly obscured by the most in^- 
penetrable clouds. But such a state of things, whatever 
poets may say or sing of the delight of being so glow- 
ingly beloved, is in reality and truth unbearable. 

£dgin began to long for a respite from these unceas- 
ing demonstrations of regard which disturbed his tran- 
quillity ; he wished neither to swelter in the overpow- 
ering glow of a burning sun, nor to shiver in the chilling 
darkness of a cloudy night : with passion he would al- 
ternate repose ; with emotion, tranquillity. He would 
love, not merely with the heart, but with the spirit and 
the soul 

Women little imagine how often they estrange the 
object of their love by its very excess ; how often they 
drive him from their sides by the exhibition of the rest- 
lessness of passion which is so far from the quiet seren- 
ity of true enjoyment. And in this lies the most distinct 
difference between the love of a man and that of a wo- 
man. In love, the woman constantly seeks new emo- 
tions, new demonstrations, new oaths and assurances ; 
the man prefers the repose of tranquil happiness ; he 
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wbhes not to be constantly kindling the embers into a 
glowing Hame, but rests contented with the peaceful en- 
joyment of the fire as it is ; from the glowing summer 
sun he would flee to the cool shades for repose. 

To Edgin the tranquil repose of love seemed the 
highest happiness, and Isabella considered this certainty 
and security of his love to be simply indifference. 
Every hour she would ask him anew if he continued 
to love her, or if she was constantly in his thoughts ; he 
asked no such questions, and Isabella wept his silence. 

But, ah 1 how very much do tears serve to cool a 
husband's love ! how effectual are reproaches for the 
lack of love in rendering the supposed lack real ! 
. It was, in fact, Isabella's excess of love that estranged 
Edgin from her, that rendered it irksome for him to be 
alone with her ; and the company of his friend Harrick 
now became more indispensable than ever, as his pres- 
ence at least spared him reiterated reproaches for his 
want of tenderness, and relieved him from the annoying 
assurances of her continued affection. 

As soon as Isabella remarked this, she felt that her 
misery was complete, and her complaints, her constantly 
flowing tears, only estranged him the more. 

It is the natural and unconscious art of woman to 
awaken love ; but to render that love permanent, to cher- 
ish the old love and make it seem always new, to raise 
it above all possibility of change, is a more difficult art, 
and one certainly of greater importance to a woman's 
happiness when her husband's passion begins gradually 
to cool. This more difficult art Isabella did not under- 
stand — ^unhappiness, sorrow, was the consequence. 

At about this time occurred an accident that had the 
most fatal consequences for Edgin. 

John Harrick had not immediately succeeded in col- 
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lecting around him a circle of rich and inexperienced 
young gentlemen ; they viewed the stranger with dis- 
trustful eyes, and his unusually complacent manners with 
suspicion. 

Harrick did not despair ; he knew that if he could 
but succeed in attracting a few, more would soon be at- 
tracted by them. At present he could only wait and 
hope. 

For the attainment of his ends, Harrick frequented 
the gaming-houses ; there only could he make the ac- 
quaintances he sought. But Harrick, who had of course 
been always lucky when he kept the bank himself, was 
less fortunate at the banks of strangers. This circum- 
stance excited in him his old love of play. He often 
lost, and every new loss, rendering him more eager to 
win, induced him to increase his stakes. 

For the first time after many years his passion for 
play got the better of bis discretion ; the vexation of 
constantly losing rendered him raging and foolhardy, 
and when on one occasion he left the gambling-house 
at daybreak he had lost ten thousand pounds. 

Ten thousand pounds ! This was precisely the sum 
of which he had robbed Isabella's father on the night 
of the elopement. 

The disappointed robber was again cheated of his 
hopes ; and again, after so many struggles, saw himself 
under the necessity of commencing anew. 

He had hitherto careftilly avoided mentioning to 
Edgin the robbery of his wife's father, that the latter 
might have no grounds of accusation against him ; and 
he could now the better preserve silence with regard to 
his loss. 

*^ I have acted rather as a school-boy than as a man," 
said he to himself, ^' and I would not that any human 
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being should know of my shame and my rage at myself. 
It will therefore be better to swallow this bitter pill in 
silence, and to think of an antidote. But is not that an- 
tidote already diseovered, is it not already ripe in thia 
inventive head? does it not hang there with that enticing 
fniitj and have I but to stretch out my hand to pluck 
it ? Yes, a decided step must be taken, and that imme- 
diately ! " 

He passed into their common sitting-room, where he 
found Isabella in tears, and Blackwell reading a book 
with a troubled countenance, and begged of the latter 
to follow him to his room for a private conversation. 

lliere be communicated to Blackwell the state of his 
pecuniary circumstances, and that a few weeks would 
consume all their resources. 

" I have long suspected it," said Edgin, sadl^, " and 
liave been astonished at your generosity in sparing your 
complaints and reproaches of us who have been living 
upon your means." 

** Bah 1 speak not if it, my boy I But I will tell you 
how we may immediately replenish our exhausted treas- 
ury, provided your courage and resolution is equal to 
mine," 

*' I have courage enough to go even into the infernal 
regions, Ilarrick I Life has become hateful to me, and 
any change will he welcome," 

"Yes, yeSj my fnendj" laughingly responded Har- 
rick; " matrimonial felicity weighs heavily, and few men 
are strong enough to bear up under it. But, Edgiuj the 
means to which I alluded will, if discovered, infallibly 
lead us to the gallows I " 

' " Bah ! without this, the rope is already around my 
neck I '' said Edgin, who had this yerj day submitted 
for two long hours to Isabella's tears and reproaches. 
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"I see, you are in the right mood, Blackwell,*' said 
Harrick, " for any undertaking. Therefore let us first 
swear to each other never to betray the secret of this 
hour, nor to allow any third person to participate in 
it!" 

"I swear it ! " said Blackwell, with earnestness. 

"And I also swear it I" said Harrick, graspiug 
Blackwell's hand. 

" Edgin," said Harrick, in a low tone, as if he feared 
that even the walls might overhear his secret, " Edgin, 
do you believe that a king has any better right than we 
to fabricate money ? " 

"No, Harrick." 

" When a king is embarrassed by the want of cash, 
he manufactures paper-money. We are in want of 
cash I Should you think it wrong for us to resort to 
the same remedy as that employed by the king ? " 

" Truly no I " said Edgin, comprehending Harrick's 
meaning ; " let us do whatever a king may do. We 
are men, as kings are, and will take the same measures 
as they to help ourselves. I think it easier and less 
criminal to deceive and defraud a State than to do the 
same to our friends and associates who confidingly trust 
in us." 

"The State never confides in us — ^they put their 
trust in the police," said Harrick, laughing ; " and we 
will be revenged of it for its distrust. Therefore let us, 
my boy, hasten to exercise this royal prerogative, and 
fabricate papei>raoney in spite of all kings and govern- 
ments." 

From this time forward Harrick was constantly shut 
up in his room with Edgin. In vain were Isabella's 
prayers not always to be left in solitude ; in vain did 
she implore her husband to tell her what so constantly 
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occupied him; Blackwell said nothing, and Harrick 
mocked her. 

The gulf that separated the young married couple 
was only widened by this secresy, and their reunion 
rendered more difficult if not impossible. 

Hardly six months had passed since Isabella's flight 
from her home, and she not only repented having taken 
that step, but already considered herself the unhappiest 
of women. 

None of all the plans of this swindler had suc- 
ceeded so well as the last. Edgin had a singular facil- 
ity in drawing and imitating, and devoted himself to 
his new occupation with the most active zeal and un- 
tiring industry. 

He found mental distraction in this labor, the occu- 
pation of his mind was extremely beneficial to him, and 
he thought this a much easier and pleasanter manner of 
acquiring wealth than that to which he had previously 
devoted himself. 



CHAPTER II. 

A SECOIS^D FLIGHT. 

Thus a year had passed since Edgin's maniage with 
Isabella, and both had lost their illusions : Isabella, be- 
cause she yet loved her husband, and felt that she was 
no longer beloved by him — Blackwell, because he felt 
her love annoying. 

In addition, the hours spent by Blackwell in his 
solitary occupation gave him leisure for indulging in 
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dreamy reflections; his heart was not so much hard- 
ened as to subdue the torments of a troubled con- 
science. • 

So long as the world stunned him with its distrac- 
tions — ^so long as mankind continued to excite his con- 
temptuous and vengeM feelings by their baseness and 
their crimes, he might deceive himself respecting the 
true character of his own proceedings, and consider him- 
self justified for what, under any circumstances, was 
most condemnable. 

But solitude and seclusion inclined him to reflec- 
tion, and reawakened in him the good principle that had 
long been slumbering in forgetfulness. Moreover, he 
felt himself unhappy, fettered to a wife with whom 
he considered himself connected only by an outward 
and too hastily foimed tie, and his yearning imagina- 
tion would often present to him the charming image 
of Lilly. • 

What hopes were not connected with the thoughts 
of her whose letters were now the only beam of sun- 
shine that cheered his solitary life ! how many dreams 
of the fiiture were inspired by the recollection of that 
charming child ! Ah, a solitude with her, far from the 
world, far from all mankind, in some silent, lonely vale, 
enfolded in her arms, alone with her ! 

No longer to hear Isabella's reproaches, no more to 
be compelled to listen to Harrick's depraved and cor- 
rupting, conversation, himself purified by the presence 
of that innocent angel, freed from the pernicious desire 
for wealth and possessions, a cottage shared with her, 
a garden cultivated by the joint labors of both, a still- 
ness broken only by her voice or the song of birds, and 
the peace of mind produced by his disconnection with 
sin — ^these were the happy dreams in which Edgin was 
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in the liabit of indulgingj while he— waa employed in 
counterfeiting bank-notes ! 

We have already spoken of the irresistibleness with 
which Edgin was influencerl by both his good and hia 
bad propensities, and of the facility with which his 
character changed from bad to good* 

Ed gin regretted his lost years, and no sooner was 
this feeling awakened in him than he resolved to com- 
mence a new life, and to avoid every thing conflicting 
with this resolntion, Nor did he longr hesitate in putr 
ting this determination into execution. 

Thanks to his skill and perseverancej he had manu- 
factured counterfeit bank-notes to the amount of twenty 
thousand dollars, and, to avoid suspicion and detection^ 
it was decided not to put them in circulation in Kew 
York, but to divide the amount between the two, and 
that each should successively make a tour for the pur^ 
pose of exchanging, in small sums hens and there, the 
counterfeit notes for true ones. 

It was Edgin's fixed determination not to return 
from the tour thus undei taken by him. 

The evening of his departure had arrived, and with 
unusual emotion Blackwell embraced I^fabellaj who with 
tears implored permission to accompany him, 

" "KOj no, Isabella ! " said he, sadly ; " we have long 
enough tormented each other, and it is time that this 
state of suflTering was ended," 

Isabella was struck by the solemn seriousness with 
which these words were spoken, and only the more 
pressingly urged her prayers for the desired permission, 
until Edgin in a rough tone commanded her silence^ 
TheWj placing a part of his counterfeit notes in her hand, 
^^dth a direction to have them exchanged by Harriet, 
he entered the carria<re awaiting him. 
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Harrick had already retired for the night, and Isa- 
bella, who hoped to obtain from him iDformation as to 
the object of her husband's journey, must rest with what 
patience she could until the following morning. Then, 
hastening to Harrick, she tremblingly repeated to him 
the ominous words of Blackwell at parting, and placed 
in his hands the bank-notes which her husband had 
given her, with the injunction to have them exchanged 
through the interposition of Harrick. 

She had not examined them, and therefore had not 
observed a little billet addressed to Harrick which ac- 
companied the notes. 

Opening the billet, he read with astonishment and 
alarm: ^^ Farewell, Harrick; we meet again no more. 
My debt to you is paid. I am free ! ^ 

^^ Not so, not so ! '' murmured Harrick, gnashing his 
teeth and tearing up the billet ; ^' once bound to me» it 
is not so easy to break loose ! '' 

In vain did Isabella conjure him to make known to 
her the contents of the billet and the cause of his strange 
emotion, as well as to tell her where her husband was 
gone and when he would return. 

"He will again be with us in a few days," was 
Harrick^s only answer, at the same time requesting to 
be leil alone, as he had to make arrangements for his 
own immediate departure on a journey. 

"A journey? and whither?" asked Isabella, with 
ashy cheeks. 

"To Edgin; he needs me!" Hastily packing such 
necessaries as were indispensable, and placing the bank- 
notes in his pocket, one short hour saw Harrick in a 
carriage in pursuit of the fugitive. 

It was all-important to find him again and bring him 
back. Edgin was fully possessed of all his secrets, and 
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Harrick knew him well enough to be convinced that he 
might, in some excess of disgust and contempt for life, 
be capable of betraying both himself and friend; in 
which case Harrick's fall would be inevitable and his 
utter ruin unavoidable. 

Besides, Edgin's skill in counteifeiting bank-notes 
was so great and so advantageous to his associate, that 
he could not dispense with it ; and therefore we now see 
him following the fugitive with a zeal quite equal to 
that with which the latter fled. At first it was difficult 
to trace Blackwell, as he had taken a route different 
from that which had been agreed upon ; but, after many 
searches and inquiries, Harrick finally succeeded in get- 
ting upon his track. Once so far, it was impossible for 
his victim to escape him, and in eight days Blackwell's 
pursuer was close upon him. 

Where the broad Connecticut, so rich in waterfalls, 
is on both sides hemmed in by high, rough, and perpen- 
dicular rocks, and its foaming waves break with a noise 
resembling thunder against the bases of its granite 
walls, not far from the bank, stands a solitary inn with 
a delightful view of the shining stream, the high rocks, 
and fertile intervening meadow. 

At the door of this inn Harrick stopped to inquire 
of the landlord if a young wanderer whose personal ap- 
pearance he particularly described, had not recently 
arrived there. The answer was in the affirmative. 

" And where is he ? " 

" He has strolled up on the rocks, my worthy sir. 
See you not the small black point on the top of the 
eminence ? I think that is he, for no one but he has 
visited the place to-day. If you desire it, I will send 
my young lad up there to request the gentleman to de- 
scend." 
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**It is not necessary," said Harrick, leaping from 
his horse. " He is my dearest friend, and I would will- 
ingly surprise him. Take care of my horse, and see 
that a good dinner awaits us on our return." 

Throwing the bridle-rein to the landlord, he hastily 
took his way up the rocky ascent, and was soon out of 
sight. 

Upon a high ledge of rock, beneath which rushed the 
turbulent stream, stood Edgin Blackwell, gazing into 
the depths below with a firm and steady glance. Few 
men could have looked upon that scene with such 
calmness, or without experiencing a vertigo. But Black- 
well was too much occupied with his own sad reflections 
to think of the danger. 

. The crag hung over the deep like a long and narrow 
balcony, attached to the main rock only on one side. 
The least false step, the least dizziness, must have 
brought inevitable destruction, and perha|>s it was the 
danger of the place that attracted BlackwelL 

With crossed arms he leaned against the wall of rock 
behind him, glancing with his own peculiar smile* down 
into the boiling deep. 

The wildness of the natural scenery around seemed 
to tranquillize him; the solitude was gratefiil to his 
heart, and he already began to feel a foretaste of the 
happiness which the peaceful life of nature might pos- 
sibly afford him. He had never felt so light and free, 
so happy and so assured. 

He shuddered when thinking of the past ; and when 
memory brought before his soul the ironically smiling 
fece of Harrick, he felt a deep and increased hatred for 
the man whom he now considered his destroyer. 

Hearing the sound of approaching steps, be turned 
his head, and a cry of terror escaped his lips. Harrick, 
11 
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with his nRual cold, mocking smile, stood before him. 
An unspeakable rage was excited in Edgings sool, 
and, advancing to meet his pursuer, he asked ; '* What 
would you here ? " 

" Bring you hence," was Harrick's quiet answer ; 
** restore you to the arms of a tender wife and loving 
friend." 

Blackwell stamped with rage. 

" You are a devil, Harrick, with your derisive mock- 
ery 1 you may as well spare yourself useless pains ; I 
shall never return to you ; our ways are separate hence- 
forth forever. Yes, even though I should be compelled 
to starve among theiSe desolate rocks, I should prefer 
that starvation to the life I have been leading. I can 
no longer continue with you ; I hate, I abhor you I Ha I 
as you stand here before me, my hatred furiously in- 
creases every moment I Guard yourself, Harrick, guard 
yourself against the vengeance of one whose soul you 
have poisoned ! " 

*' You are again in your fit of exaltation ! " derisively 
responded Harrick ; " you would for a few days play 
the virtuous. Well, well, I have nothing against it ; 
but in the mean time only fulfil your duties and do what 
I have a right to demand." 

"I have no duties toward you, nor am I under obli- 
gation to do any thing for you I " proudly retorted Ed- 
gin. "No one exists who has a right to command me. 

" And yet, my boy, behold your bonds, the evidences 
of your indebtedness. I have brought them with me, 
they are yet uncancelled, and may readily serve for 
throwing you into a prison from which you will not 
escape so easily as you did from the arms of a confiding 
friend." 

"You are a miserable knave!" said Edgin, con- 
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temptnously ; " T abhor you, but I fear you not ! Pro- 
duce those bonds, but hear my firm determination : in 
the same moment you do that, I will denounce you as a 
counterfeiter ! " 

" That will serve you little, " said Harrick, laugh- 
ing ; " for you can produce no proofs, and I shall declare 
you a calumniator. Besides, my boy, there ia another 
crime laid to your charge, that of having robbed old 
Carliss 1 " 

" Slanderer, it is false I " cried the exasperated Black- 
well ; " you well know that I withstood all your whis- 
pered suggestions, and never soiled my hands with a 
theft 1 " 

*'I know not that, but I do know that some time 
since I read in an English newspaper an advertisement 
for the apprehension of a thief with your description. 
You stole ten thousand pounds from old Carliss ! " 

" Miserable, it is false f I did it not I " 

" And, therefore, T did it for you 1 " sneered Harrick ; 
"but you will have to answer it. Follow me volun- 
tarily, or I will have you arrested on your bond." 

For a moment Edgin stood as if petrified, and then, 
approaching Harrick, with tremulous lips he cried : 
" Take back your words I I tell you, take back your 
words ! " 

" What I said is true ; I took the money, and you 
are the thief 1 " 

One sole shriek of rage escaped Blackwell's lips: 
" Devil that you are, your hour has come ! ** 

He raised his hand to strike^ but Harrick eluded the 
blow by retreating nearer to the edge of the crag. 

" I have you, you cannot escape me, your last hour 
has come I " shrieked the furious Blackwell, pressing 
upon Harrick. 
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**My God, you would not!" stammered Harrick, 
turning pale and retreating backward. 

"Murder you!" shrieked Blackwell; "yes, that I 
will 1 I will send you to the infernal regions ! " 

Again did he flourish his fist in closer proximity to 
Ilnrrick, who, staring at his infuriated enemy in mortal 
fright, saw in his distorted and rage-disfigured counte- 
nance the confirmation of his words. 

"Help, help!" he cried, still retreating back- 
ward. 

" Cry as loud as you please, no human ear can hear 
you ! " said Blackwell, still pressing on. 

Fear deprived Harrick of all presence of mind. 
With his arms defensively advanced to shield his body, 
he continued staggering backward. Now came a soijd- 
thrilling shriek, and Blackwell alone stood upon the 
crag. Harrick had disappeared. 

Blackwell was benumbed with horror; that death- 
cry, however, destroyed his rage and restored his con- 
sciousness. 

But what a consciousness ! His knees knocked to- 
gether, his hair wildly bristled, and on his face was the 
pallor of death I 

With a wild shriek he rushed down the rocky path- 
way, with the mechanical feeling that he might perhaps 
yet save the fallen. 

On reaching the bank of the river below, he found 
several of the people of the inn already collected there. 
The landlord had heard the cry, and seen the falling 
body. 

They had recovered the mangled remains of the un- 
fortunate man, and now, with looks of compassion, were 
regarding the bleeding corpse. 

"Poor gentleman!" said the landlord, sympathiz- 
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ingly, as Blackwell arrived at the place ; " he wished to 
surprise his best friend, as he called you. But, my God, 
it is a sad surprise. Why was he fated to follow you 
over that dangerous pass ? He is the third man who 
has fallen from that narrow platform the present year, 
and all of them are dead ! " 

" No, no, he cannot be dead ! it is impossible ! " 
cried Blackwell, beside himself. " Take him into the 
house, into the house I " 

" We will see if any help can be of use to him," 
said the landlord, ordering his people to bear the body 
to the house. 

Laying him upon a bed, they washed the blood from 
his head. 

" He^ will never recover ! " said the landlord ; " his 
head has struck upon a projecting rock 1 " 

"He will, he must livel" despairingly shrieked 
Blackwell. "Bring alcohol, with which to rub his 
temples." 

The landlord went for the alcohol, and Blackwell 
was left alone with Harrick. He bent over the couch 
with an indescribable anguish. 

At this moment Hairick, opening his eyes, glared 
upon Edgin with such an expression of mortal hate that 
Blackwell shuddered with terror. 

" Curse thee I " stammered the bloody lips, " curse — ! " 

Even at such a moment Harrick rejoiced in the 
thought of the deadly pang he thus prepared for his 
enemy; a diabolical laugh played over his distorted 
features, and the eyes, opening once again, stared at 
Blackwell with a horrible fixedness; then followed a 
dull rattle, and — all was stilL 

Blackwell sank down senseless beside the corpse. 
When the landlord, after long-continued eflfbrts, had 
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restored him to consciousness, be found himself on a bed 
near to the deceased. 

Instantly springing up, he again bowed himself over 
the corpse. Harrick had died with that satanic laugh 
upon his livid lips, with the expression of hatred and of 
rage which not even death could e&ce, and which im- 
pressed itself forever upon Blackwell's soul. 

" Close his eyes," he cried, and again relapsed into a 
swoon. 

" It is, indeed, terrible thus to lose one's best friend," 
said the landlord, as Black well again came to himself; 
" but, sir, you must reflect that such is God's will" 

"Have you closed his eyes?" asked Edgin, with 
averted face. 

" Yes, sir. These eyes had, indeed, a horrible look ! " 

" Horrible ! " interposed Edgin, covering his face 
with his hands. He then sat for many long hours in the 
dull stupor of absolute despair. 

Night came; Blackwell refusing all nourishment, 
declared his determination to pass it in watching the 
corpse. 

What fearful hours were those he passed in solitude 
and silence by the side of that hideously disfigured face I 
He ever seemed to see that last terrible glance and to 
hear that last curse. 

"I am his murderer!" he continually repeated to 
himself in a dull tone — " his murderer, although it was 
not my hand that struck the blow I A murderer with 
my victim's curse on my head, my whole future existence 
must be a misery 1 and he, this dead man, has brought 
me to all this torment and suflei-ing ; he has overladen 
me with shame and made my name a disgrace ; he stole 
and robbed in my name 1" 

In time anger took precedence of all other feelings, 
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and, tUnking of the future, be considered what was next 
to be done. 

"To die, seek peace in deatb!" be murmured to 
himself 

But at tbis moment be tbougbt of Lilly ! He seemed 
to see ber imploring eyes turned to bim, and a longing 
for tbe lovely cbild stole into bis beart. 

" I will live for ber, witb ber I " tbougbt be ; " but 
how can I do that ? I cannot return to England under 
my own name, which is stigmatized as that of a thief— 
not under my own name.'' 

Like lightning flashed through his mind tbe thought : 
" How if I should give my name to this dead body and 
spread the report that the accused and pursued criminal 
is dead ? " Tbe more be reflected upon tbis plan, tbe more 
expedient and feasible it seemed. But, occupied witb 
so many plans of life, the presence of the dead body 
became repulsive to bim ; be left tbe room for another 
that had been prepared for bis accommodation. 

On tbe next day tbe corpse was buried, and a simple 
wooden cross placed over tbe grave. 

"Shall no name be inscribed upon it?" asked the 
host. 

"The name of the deceased, certainly I" calmly 
answered BlackwelL " He was Edgin Blackwell, bom 
in London. Liscribe also tbe time, and manner of bis 
death." 

And tbis was done. 

'^ Farewell, farewell, Edgin Blackwell J " said Black- 
well, some hours later, as be stood by the recently closed 
grave, prepared for travelling. " Farewell 1 never will 
that name be again pronounced ! Edgin Blackwell is 
dead, and a nameless man stands by his grave, laden 
with the curse of his victim 1 farewell !" 
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Turning away, he mounted Hamck's horse, and rode 
off 

Soon afterward all the newspapers announced the 
accident which caused the death of Edgin Blackwell, 
the criminal who had robbed Sir John Carliss of his 
daughter and ten thousand pounds. 

One of those newspapers was sent to Isabella by 
some person unknown ; by it she obtained her first in- 
forttiation of the supposed robbery and of the death of 
her husband, and her scorn of his meanness dried her 
tears much sooner than might otherwise have been the 
case. 

The fugitive nameless one now wandered in the si- 
lence and solitude of the forests ; in quiet vales where 
foot of man had seldom strayed, where the deep silence 
was broken only by the rustling of trees and the song 
of birds, there would he build a hut ; there, from the 
breast of Nature, would he drink lethe for his torments, 
rest for his souL 

But, ah 1 he could not withdraw himself from the 
noise and bustle of the woftd, nor could he flee from 
memories which with demoniac power clung to him as 
fetters to the feet of the galley-slave. 

He had become a slave to his own deeds, condemned 
by his conscience, and was neve^^ to recover the lost 
freedom of innocence. And how could he find peace 
while the dreadftd curse of the dying was continually 
resounding in his ears, and while his mental torments 
were daily increasing in intensity ? 

If he fled to the darkest solitudes, he there inces- 
santly heard a fearful voice, heard the curse in the pass- 
ing winds, in the murmurs of the brooks, in the rustling 
of the trees ; everywhere he heard but this one annihi- 
lating sound. 
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And when he permitted his consolationnseeking 
glance to wander around, he everywhere saw only 
that last grim stare of hate and rage with which the 
dying man had glared at him. From every lea^ from 
every flower, those eyes still stared at him ; the glim- 
mering shadows cast hy the sun upon the walls, the 
pale light of the moon upon his hed — all, all presented 
to him the form and features of him whom he had in in- 
tention murdered, whom he had by his violence impelled 
to destruction. 

" I will go again into the world," said the despair- 
ing, nameless one ; ^' where the throng is thickest and 
the noise is loudest, thither will I hasten ! I will seek 
forgetfulness in boisterous banquets and sense-confusing 
carousals ; I will live, exult, shout ; I will roar with 
pleasure and laugh aloud with joy! Possibly I may 
Stan this whispering devil into silence. I will court 
luxury I Laden with a murder and the curse of my 
victim, a cheat and a counterfeiter, there is but one 
course open for me ; well, then, I will embrace it 1 I 
cannot retrace my steps; all good angels turn away 
from the murderer, and I will therefore throw myself 
into the arms of the bad I Let the biUows of the world 
break over my head, they will at least deafen me. I 
will follow in the paths of perdition, where I shall at 
least find forgetfulness. Henceforth all my efforts shall 
be to procure for myself distraction and enjoyment, and 
every means conducive to that end shall be welcome to 
me. But I will not return into the world as a destitute 
pauper. I will dazzle it with wealth, I will domineer 
over it with the omnipotence of gold ! " 

And he remained in his seclusion only long enough 
to prepare as many bank-notes as he thought he should 
require for the manner of life which had now become 
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the object of all his hopes and desires. In America it 
was not difficult for him to procure a passport for 
Europe; he obtained it in the name he had decided to 
assume. 

He first hastened to Italy — what land was better 
caleulated to rock his troubled soul to rest and to bring 
forgetfulness to his heart ? But ah, even amid the noise 
of the festival, even in the arms of love, remained in his 
soul room for tormenting reminiscences of the past ; he 
could sometimes dull the edge of memory, but never 
absolutely forget. 

And the banished, homeless man hurried from land 
to land, seeking everywhere what was for him nowhere 
to be found — repose and peace. 

Where is the land that can prove a home for the 
criminal and a refuge from the torments of his con- 
science ? 

By a shocking catastrophe the evil principle had for- 
ever conquered the good in Edgin Blackwell — ^he could 
no longer go back, but henceforth must always advance 
to new sins and new crimes 1 Drinking, gaming, and 
all the shameful vices peculiar to the haute voUe were 
his, and in the full career of his dissolute and useless 
life, Edgin saw himself distinguished and' respected in 
the great world, surrounded by friends and flatterers 
who were attracted by the splendor of his wealth. 

The great world stifled the last movements of the 
better principle in Edgin, who, with his own sin-sharp- 
ened eyes, saw clearly the motives by which its judg- 
ments and actions were prompted. 

The more he learned of men the more he despised 
them, and to deceive and get the better of them, to see 
them at his feet, he considered as the great desideratum 
of life; and he knew that only money was required for 
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this, that neither generosity nor elevation of mind, nei- 
ther talents nor mental acquirements could lead him to 
this supremacy, but money alone. His feelings became 
more and more hardened, and, thorough man of the 
world as he was, he came to the conclusion that there 
was nothing so great or good or holy that it could not 
be purchased with money. 

He saw the daily buying and selling of truth, love, 
friendship, all the virtues — ^how could he* retain the least 
reverence for such purchasable commodities ? He looked 
upon every thing in life with a bitter irony ; his better 
feelings were submerged in worldly pleasures, and for 
these alone he sought. Amusements, enjoyments — these 
were the objects of all his efforts, and, cold and heart- 
ies^ like all who shine in thd great world, he thought 
no means for their attainment unallowable. But in his 
heart there remained one place into which neither his 
mocking irony nor his contempt for mankind could pen- 
etrate — there dwelt the image of Lilly. 

She was enshrined high above all vice and crime ; 
she was pure and stainless, and the more women in gen- 
eral sank in his estimation, the more was Lilly elevated 
to the ideal of innocence and love, to the perfection of 
womanhood and virtue. However much he might de- 
spise himself and the world, he still dreamed of Lilly as 
an angel of purity and goodness. 

He felt that he could never possess her ; her, the 
daughter of his murdered victim ; she, the pure and 
stainless, could never be the wife of a cheat and mur- 
derer ; but he could love her and protect her from the 
rude contact of the world, from the sad experience of 
crime, and this he promised himself to do. 

Two years after Harrick's death, and after having 
settled himself in Paris, Edgin hastened to Calais for 
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the purpose of receiving Lilly, who, after completing her 
education, was to be finally removed from, the institute ; 
and when he again met the fair young maiden of four- 
teen after a separation of three years, when he had kissed 
the tears of joy from her cheek, when he recognized in 
her glance the same love and innocence which had for- 
merly transported him, he felt his heart flooded with a 
torrent of unspeakable happiness, and he sank upon his 
knees as in adoration of the angel of his life. 



CHAPTER III. 

CAMILLA AND EDMUND. 

Afteb so long a digression from the precise thread 
of our narrative, we may now be allowed to return to it 
and give our attention to those whom we have so long 
left alone with their sorrows and their joys — to Camilla 
and Edmund. 

They have long since been compelled to quit their 
former friendly dwelling, with all its elegant and tasteful 
ftiruiture, and now inhabit a poor and miserable attic in 
one of the most retired suburbs. A small, low sitting- 
room, a narrow and musty chamber, composed their 
whole domicile, and an oak table, a few rickety chairs, 
a chest and a bed in the chamber, were all its furnish- 
ing ; but Camilla's feminine hand had succeeded in giv- 
ing a habitable and even a comfortable aspect to these 
poor premises. 

For the small window she had provided clean white 
cotton curtains, which hung in graceful folds ; and the 
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table at which Edmnnd wrote was never without its pot 
of fresh flowers, while tasteful wreaths hung around the 
portrait of Camilla upon the wall. 

Every thing bore the character of the greatest neat- 
ness, ipurity, and cheerftilness. 

At the table sat Edmund diligently writing. His 
face was paler and more sunken than formerly ; sorrow 
and care, those two enemies of beajity, had drawn their 
furrows through it, but had not been able to destroy the 
proud and fiery expression of his large dark eyes, or the 
bold and noble contour of his forehead ; but the ex- 
pression of his features had become more thoughtful and 
serious, and from his thin lips now and then escaped a 
half-suppressed sigh. 

Only when he occasionally raised his sad glance from 
the paper on which he was writing, and directed it to the 
other comer of the room, did his drooping eyes feebly 
brighten, and a momentary joyous flush flit across his 
pallid face. 

And how could the object which there met his view 
fail to fill his whole heart with joy and thanksgiving ? 

There sat Camilla by the cradle of an infant but a 
few weeks old ; the features of the young mother were 
lighted with an ecstasy of delight, and her beaming eyes 
watched the slumber of her little darling, whom she 
again gently lulled to rest when that slumber was occa- 
sionally disturbed. 

Oft wandered her glance from the child to its father, 
and when their eyes met, they mutually smiled with an 
expression which only love caii impart and under- 
stand. 

"This copying is now completed," said Edmund, 
rising. " I wHl take it to my employer, that we may 
obtain the few francs I am to receive for it. A few 
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francs for tbe labor of six loDg days ! Ah, what a dis- 
piriting, life^estroying labor is this ! " 

His head fell upon his breast, and he gave a deep 
sigh. 

" Come, dearest I " murmured Camilla, " come, and 
glad your eyes with the sight of your child.'' 

The well-loved voice instantly awoke him from his 
sad musings, and, raising his head, he smilingly approach- 
ed the cradle. 

Camilla met him, and nestling her head upon his 
bosom, her eyes followed the direction of his, which 
rested upon the sleeping child, upon the little delicate 
face, the half-dpened ruby lips, and upon the closed eyes 
which occasionally twitched as if about to open. 

" See, my Edmund," whispered Camilla, with deep 
emotion, *' this charming, heavenly blossom, this god- 
given child ; is not this an inestimable possession ? Are 
we not rich — we, who possess this child, who is not us 
and yet ours ? See how it moves its little hands, how it 
smiles in its sleep as if playing with angels in its dreams I 
ah, what happiness can equal that of such a possession ! " 

Throwing his arms around his wife, Edmund clasped 
her closer to his bosom. 

"Oh, great, oh, pure soul!" said he, in a low 
tone ; " give me of your peace, your cheerfdlness, and 
your undoubting trust in God!" 

" And why should we lose our trust in God, Ed- 
mund, when He so nobly reveals Himself to us, when He 
sends to us from His own bright realm an angel in whose 
traits a new miracle and celestial mystery is manifested ? 
Who would not be cheerful and contented when pos- 
sessing all that can adorn and brighten life ? Are we 
not rich, Edmund ? Have we not each other and our 
child?" 
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Edmand's bead sadl^ drooped as be responded in a 
troubled tone : " It is tbe carse of poverty that it con- 
verts even blessings into calamities, and an immeasur- 
able happiness into unspeakable misery. To suffer alone 
is nothing, even to starve is easy ; but to see an adored 
wife famishing, that is a torment which, with a poisoned 
sting, robs love of its rapture and happiness of its crown. 
And this child, whose existence fills me with delight, 
brings with it at the same time a deep and consuming sor- 
row. What will be its future ? Sad and miserable, over- 
whelmed with want, laden with the curse of poverty." 

^^ No, no, Edmund ! " said Camilla, with a pious en- 
thusiasm, *Hhe blessing of God is with children! He 
will watch over our son, and provide for his happiness. 
Oh, how can the son of such a fiither be abandoned to 
want and misery, how can the child succumb to pov- 
erty, whose father's mind is an inexhaustible mine of 
wealth ? '! 

" And the sources of my mental powers will soon 
dry up unused, will sink into the sands, and no trace of 
them will remain. Better had it been for me never to 
have discovered them than to see them thus disappear- 
ing without ever having been utilized." 

'^ Never utilized ! " said Camilla, in a tone of gentle 
reproof "Is it not for those gifts that I love you? 
And all that sweet and precious inspiration and enthu- 
siasm for which you are indebted to your poetic talent, 
do you call that useless ? " 

** No, you are right ! " cheerfully responded Edmund, 
regarding with a rapturous glance the wife who stood 
before him with beaming eyes and flushed cheeks. " So 
long as you smile upon me, so long as I retain your 
love, I will not again complain, even though I see you 
suffer." 
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^I snffer not, dearest!" said Camilla, tenderly. 
*' Deprivation is not always suffering. I lack nothing 
when I have yon^^ but I should pine and suffer in a 
palace in the midst of luxury and splendor, if you no 
longer loved me I " 

Edmund kissed the sweet lips which had spoken so 
consolingly to him, mentally praying to God for the 
happiness and support of his beloved. 

"Now will I go to carry home my accomplished 
work, and obtain a new supply. The bookseller has 
promised me another manuscript to copy," said Ed- 
mund, with a farewell embrace. 

But when he was gone, a change came over Ca- 
miliars features, and her eyes assumed that sad and mel- 
ancholy expression which had become almost habitual 
to them even in her happiest moments. 

" It may be wrong to decdve him," she murmured 
to herself in a low tone, " to simulate a confidence which 
I cannot feel! O God, forgive me this deception, 
prompted by my love ! Give me strength to assume 
the appearance of cheerfulness, that his noble soul may 
not succumb under the weight of his own and another's 
sorrows. Care Thou for our child and for us." 

The crying of her child awakened her from her mu- 
sings, and with maternal tenderness she hastened to its 
cradle. 

Taking her son in her arms and impressing a kiss 
upon his lips, whose touch seemed to her as the fra- 
grance of flowers and the dew of heaven, she soon com- 
pletely forgot her cares and her sorrows. 

She tossed the child in her arms, playfully bore it up 
and down the room, sang to it her sweetly-soothing 
cradle-songs, and shouted with delight as the child 
smiled to her. 
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Bat upon hearing Edmund's steps upon the stairs, 
she suddenly replaced the child in its cradle, and hast- 
ened to welcome her husband. 

He was yet sadder and gloomier than bfefore, and, 
handing the pay for his labor to Camilla, he said in a 
desponding tone: "Here, take it, this is all! God 
knows what we shall do when this is gone, for there is 
no more work for me ! " 

"Do not despair, Edmund!" answered the wife; 
" when want really comes, we shall find some way to 
scare the wolf from the door. Rather rejoice, as I do, 
that yon will now find time for the completion of your 
noble poem — ^that poem whose every line excites the 
holiest emotions in my heart, and which emanates from 
the deepest recesses of your mind." 

" How noble and good you are 1 " cried Edmund, 
with humid'eyes, and pressing his wife rapturously to 
his bosom. 

But the small sum brought by Edmund was soon 
consumed, and in a few weeks they were again desti- 
tute alike of means and hopes. 

Winter had set in with an unusual coldness, and 
they lacked every thing necessary for their protection 
from its rigors, being obliged to pass many days with 
no fire upon their hearth. Their means, alas, hardly 
sufficed for lighting their apartment through the long 
winter evenings. 

Edmund had already seld the better portion of his 
clothing, and Camilla had parted with the last remains 
of her splendid toilet; but in all this want and misery 
Camilla had constantly preserved her gentle cheerful- 
ness. 

Endowed with an almost supernatural capability of 
endurance, no sorrow seemed able to bend her soul. 
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which rather unfolded, in the midst of want and misery, 
even more and more beaatlM blossoms. 

There was no depriv^ation which she did not smil- 
ingly encounter, no sacrifice which she did not cheer- 
fully make. 

All these outward exigencies and necessities seemed 
for her not to exist ; her smile retained its original an- 
gelic cheerfulness, her eye beamed with the same heav- 
enly glance, and she was no less fair in her cheap cotton 
dress than formerly in her satin robes. 

Nor had Camilla ever for a moment regretted the 
step her affection had once induced her to take^never 
for a moment had she indulged the thought that perhaps 
it might have been better for her to have accepted the 
proposal of the rich Bonners. 

Her love remained the same, unshaken and true, 
glowing and warm, and poverty and want were as little 
able to diminish its ardor as wealth and splendor were 
to increase it. And when she reposed upon Edmund's 
heart, when she pressed her child to her bosom, then 
felt she in her grateful and affectionate heart a joy and 
happiness which elevated her far above all misfortune 
and all sorrow. 

But, alas ! while her soul was so superior to the mis- 
eries of poverty, her body suffered under the privations 
to which it was exposed ; to enable one to bear which, 
requires the experience and hardening of a whole life. 

Camilla's delicate constitution had long since been 
shattered, and the more freely and actively the spiritual 
life was excited in her, the more frail and perishable 
threatened to become her physical being. Her form, 
already beginning to lose its beautiful roundness, daily 
became more delicate and ethereal ; her fine head was 
slightly bowed and sunken on her breast like the droop- 
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iBg of a Storm-broken lily, while a dark-red flash glowed 
upoD her cheek, indicatiDg that insidious disease which 
60 often follows violent and long-enduring emotions — ^a 
disease which Camilla occasionally contemplated with a 
slight shudder when attempting to conceal and over- 
come sharply-darting pains in her breast, and her slight 
cough was attended by the crimson evidences of hemor- 
rhage of the lungs. 

But not even this newly approaching evil could dis- 
turb the heavenly peace which constantly rested upon 
her features ; even in the anguish of physical suffering, 
she waj( enabled to preserve her pleasant smile fi|r those 
she loved. 

With that unshakable and incomprehensible power 
with which woman is endowed by love, she overcame 
and concealed all pain and suffering. This power, pe- 
culiar to the gentler, is little known to the sterner sex. 
How many women have died of prolonged physical 
suffering, of which the beloved mate at her side had not 
the least suspicion ! How many have been, by the en- 
thusiasm of lave, enabled to conceal the groan of pain 
under the laugh of joy, the sigh of suffering under the 
smile of affection, that the beloved might not be sad- 
dened by the perception of their affliction I 

How many a woman has died with an heroic courage, 
the greater because it was unknown, because silence and 
concealment was the only laurel which could be allowed 
to crown her last cold sleep, because her heroism was 
known only to her God. 

Edmund consequently believed in the genial smile 
and cheerful brow of his Camilla, and the bright flush 
upon her velvet cheek rejoiced his heart as indications 
of her health and well-being. 

It was to him a consolation to think that her health 
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did not suffer under her various cares and griefs, and 
this thought mitigated his own torments. 

He suffered, indeed, infinitely, and often felt that his 
soul must succumb to despair. It was insupportable 
to his warm and heart-felt love, to see the object of his 
affections suffering want and deprivation, and it was 
humiliating to his pride not to be able to afford her re- 
lief; to be compelled to suffer Camilla, the beautiful and 
luxuriously nurtured daughter of an aristocratic family^ 
to feel at his side the pinches of hunger and be com- 
pelled to renounce all the enjoyments to which her birth 
and he^haracter entitled her. 

"Camilla," said Edmund on the day when their 
last sou was expended, " our money is gone, and with 
all my reflection I can think of no means for relieving 
our wants. I shall see you, shall see my child starving, 
and shall be unable to succor you ! " 

" Have confidence, my Edmund I " said the wife with 
her sweetest smile, nestling to her husband's breast; 
" we are not yet without means, we can yet do some- 
thing for ourselves ! " 

"And how ?" asked Edmund, starting from his sad 
reflections. "What can we do ? Oh, it flays my heart 
with fearful torment to possess the strength and the 
capacity to labor, and yet not be able to bring relief; 
to possess the will to labor and strive for those who are 
dearest to me on earth, and yet to be compelled to re- 
main an idle witness of their sufferings !" 

" It will become different, certainly it will, let us 
trust and hope I " said Camilla with a charming per- 
suasiveness ; " and until that time let us make the best 
use of all the means we have.'* 

"And what are these means ?" 

Camilla took from her finger the ring that Edmund 
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had given her on their marriage day, and, offering it to 
her husband, gently said : " What to us are golden rings 
and outward adornments ? We are too happy to need 
them. Take it ; procure food for us and our child." 

" Oh, Camilla, Camilla ! how miserable I am I " sighed 
Edmund. "Also this sacred symbol of our union shall 
I take from your hand for want of money ? " 

" And what is it more than an external sign ? " said 
Camilla, with firmness. She had in the long and sleep- 
less night already taken a tearfal leave of the dear em- 
blem. "Let us take the wedding-ring from the finger; 
our love will still remain the same, nothing ca» cool or 
shake it I What was this ring but an outward remem- 
brancer of that blessed hour in which we before God ex- 
changed our vo^ of truth and love ? Oh, Edmund, 
that the remembrance still lives in us is announced by 
our every look and every word. Let us thank God that 
we have no need of this outward sign of our union." 

Edmund made no answer. It was evident that he 
was internally struggling, and over his high, proud fore- 
head flushed a trace as of sorrow and pain. 

"And then," diffidently continued Camilla, "we 
have yet more superfluous and unnecessary gold. Does 
my portrait there require that golden frame to make it 
valuable to you ? " 

"Also even that!" groaned Edmund. " Must that 
also be destroyed ? " 

" Destroyed ? Oh, no, certainly not. Is not a wreath 
of flowers a much more beautiful frame than that dead 
gold ? See, now, how much handsomer it looks ! " 

" It is too much, too much ! " despairingly exclaimed 
Edmund, covering his £ace with his hands. They were 
the bitterest tears ever yet shed by man. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INCREASED MISEBY. 

" It will, it must be possible to obtain employment," 
said Edmnnd to himself. *' My strenuous efforts, my 
restless exertions, must finally result in the attainment 
of this end." 

Conquering and renouncing his feeling of pride and 
sense of degradation, Edmund resolved to leave no 
means of obtaining occupation untried. 

** It is no disgrace," thought he, as he walked along 
the street, " to beg and implore for the best and dearest 
being on earth, and it shall be my greatest pride to 
work for her, even if it must be as a day laborer." 

He sought out the men of science aud learning, hum- 
bly imploring employment as an amanuensis or copy- 
ist. With cold sympathy they shrugged their shoulders, 
and lamented that they could not assist him, as they 
had already the requisite number engaged. 

He went to the business offices, begging for employ- 
ment as clerk, porter, or any thing else. They showed 
the door to the intruder who ventured to come to them 
unasked. With mingled rage and shame Edmund rushed 
onward. 

Court-caiTiages and other splendid equipages passed 
him in the streets, their proud horses stamping the earth 
BO as to make the sparks fly, and bearing their elegant 
possessors to the Boia de Botdogne or to some luxurious 
festival. The sun was dazzlingly reflected from the snow, 
and a showy train of maskers came along the street ; the 
people rent the air with joyful shouts at the appearance 
of the facetious masks. 
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Everywhere pleasure and enjoyment ; and whoever 
had seen these surging human masses, these cheerful 
faces, this splendor of toilets and equipages, might well 
have come to the conclusion that all Paris was exclu- 
sively devoted to pleasure. Comfort and luxury seemed 
universal 

Alas, how many among that shouting crowd had 
not where to lay their aching heads, nor a morsel of food 
to quiet the cravings of hunger ! 

But the people are like children-*with the tears of 
sorrow in their eyes they are incited to laughter on the 
most trifling occasion, and in the momentary pleasure 
they forget their longest enduring sorrows. 

In many of the houses passed by the masked revel- 
lers had hollow-eyed misfortune and misery struck their 
groaning victims, and the joyous shouts of the multi- 
tude seemed to them a mockery and derision of their 
sufferings. But such is the arrangement of our social 
system : squalid poverty slinks and crawls by the side 
of ostentatious wealth ; the shout of joy resounds to- 
gether with the lament of grief; and a father with his 
children may be stan'ing in a miserable garret, while a 
rich youth is in the same house regaling his friends with 
a luxurious feast, on which he squanders in one hour 
what would have forever relieved the sufferers over his 
head from all care. 

In this shouting and screaming multitude stood Ed- 
mund with a convulsively-heaving and sorrow-laden 
breast, and as he glanced at the splendor and richness 
of the habiliments of the maskers it excited in his heart 
a deep and inexpressible contempt for man and the 
world. Alas! these bedizened and joyous men, with 
their pleasant mien and careless laugh, knew nothing 
of the sorrows and sufferings of the poor ; and even 
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if they had, few among them would have given up the 
enjoyment of the hour for the purpose of ameliorating 
the sufferings of the destitute. 

So thought Edmund in the bitterness of his sorrow, 
as he painfully made his way through the gaping crowd 
in search of some place where he might procure employ- 
ment. 

He went to the shops of merchants, the counting- 
rooms of bankers ; ah, he went wherever he thought they 
might have need of his pen or of his mechanical inge- 
nuity, and everywhere they rejected the stranger whom 
no one recommended. 

He went to the principals of schools and gymnasiums 
and offered himself as an assistant teacher for the small- 
est possible compensation. They ought at least to have 
examined him, and investigated his capacity and qualifi- 
cations. They shrugged their shoulders with a con- 
temptuous smile, answering that no vacancies existed, 
and that applicants with the highest recommendations 
from influential friends were innumerable. 

Edmund turned sadly away from them, his noble 
soul depressed by the commonest and most humiliating 
sorrows; for what can be more wounding and humil- 
iating than to be exclusively and vainly occupied in 
seeldng the means of quieting one's hunger, and, amid 
these animal sufferings of physical nature, to feel the 
higher longings of an aspiring soul ? 

Edmund thought not of his own humiliating degra- 
dation ; he thought only of his wife and child ; and these * 
thoughts gave him courage, patience, and resignation. 
Therefore, with a burdened soul and heavy heart, he 
continued his search for occupation and breads But all 
in vain ! He had no friend to recommend him, and no 
one would employ him. 
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Some called him an idle vagrant, and suggested that 
his pretended desire for employment was only assumed 
as an excuse for begging; others murmured that he 
might be a thief, who came but to spy out a favorable 
opportunity for the exercise of his nefarious profes- 
sion. 

After several days of useless wanderings, Edmund 
returned to his miserable home exhausted, pale, and 
trembling, and, kneeling before his wife, said with a 
feeble voice : " I have sought everywhere, everywhere I 
The thought of you enabled me to be patient and hum- 
ble. But all in vain I I am bereft of my last hope I 
Henceforth nothing remains for us but to die I " 

" And will not death be sweet ? " whispered Camilla, 
raising him to her arms. ** Ah, Edmund, it would be 
as beautiful to die as to live, with you I But our child, 
our dear child demands of us to live ; for its sake you 
must keep up your courage ; for it we must continue in 
Hfel" 

" Yes, live I yet, for us, what is life but suffering ?" 
cried Edmund. But when he encountered the sad glance 
of Camilla, he felt that it was his duty to conceal his 
torments, and, pressing her to his heart, he faintly S£(id : 
** And yet, Camilla, it is heavenly to live at your side, 
amid aU my earthly cares my soul exults in the proud 
consciousness of your love ! " 

She clung closer to him, as if in his heart she would 
seek shelter from all the storms of the world ; and as 
they stood thus, arm in arm, breast to breast, regarding 
each other with glances of ineffable love, who could 
have pronounced them unhappy — ^them, to whom life 
denied every thing, and yet had nothing to offer to per- 
sons so rich in their poverty and so blessed in their mis- 
ery ? In these two, love celebrated its faii*est and holiest 
12 
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^stival ; it was love that illamined their dark and cold 
existence with its sunny rays, that brightened their sor- 
row-clouded glances, and shed upon their pale and care- 
worn cheeks the brilliant flush of joy ; love it w^s, that 
strengthened this suffering couple for the life-struggle, 
and gave them a feeling of triumph even in defeat. Yes, 
even this outward want and misery served but to elevate 
and spii-itualize their mutual affection, and render it ho- 
lier by the consciousness that they were thrown wholly 
upon each other, and that each could only seek in the 
heart of the other for an alleviation of sorrows which 
were most regretted for the sake of that other. 

"Would you do me a pleasure, Edmund ? " asked 
Camilla on the evening of that day ; and Edmund was 
rejoiced to think that there was yet a pleasure which it 
was in his power to confer upon his beloved. 

" I see you will ! " said she, in h*>r inimitably enga- 
ging manner, in response to his smiling and interroga- 
ting glance, and throwing her arms around his neck, she 
begged of him to read to her from his now completed 
manuscript. 

Edmund complied j and while reading he felt his heart 
freeing itself from the idea of his humiliation which had 
for some time weighed upon it ; he breathed lighter and 
freer ; the inspiration and enthusiasrat which had im- 
pelled him to the work, again sank with a mild and recon- 
ciling blessing upon his bowed head, so .that he was 
enabled to raise it proud and free ; the consciousness of 
his poetic gifts and power warmed and strengthened 
him ; and when he occasionally glanced from his manu- 
script to his beloved, who listened to him with glowing 
cheeks, flashing eyes, and breathless attention, when he 
saw the feelings excited in her by his work reflected in 
her charming face, when he saw her trembling with 
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emotions called forth by his poesy, when he realized the 
ability of his words to fill and animate the loveliest of 
created beings — ^he then felt with joyful pride that he 
was in reality a poet, one blessed by Heaven. 

When he ended, and Camilla had kissed his hands 
with tears of reverent joy, there was then no thought 
of harshness in him to embitter the pure happiness of 
that hour. 

At that moment her child awoke ; Camilla took it 
from the cradle and handed it with its little rosy face 
to her beloved husband, who, enfolding both wife and 
child in his arms, thanked God for his immeasurable 
bliss. 

" You see," said Camilla the next day, with a sweet, 
triumphant smile, handing to Edmund a small packet 
of papers — " you see how good it is to trust and hope 
instead of despairing. The bookseller here sends you 
another long manuscript, with the request that you copy 
it as soon as possible, as the book is to be printed, and 
his compositors are unable to decipher the illegible 
handwriting." 

Delighted with this message, Edmund immediately 
commenced the dull and uninteresting work. 

From other quarters also he about this time received 
several orders for copying, and was thus provided with 
occupation. But, ah, what sad and painful labor is that 
of the copyist ! how many hours of incessant labor is 
required before thje work is completed, and how small 
is then the pay ! Edmund knew that the day would 
not suffice for the accomplishment of so much labor as 
would be indispensably necessary for the support of his 
family, and therefore resolved to avail himself of the 
night. 

But Camilla must know nothing of it ; her delicately 
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attuned soul must not be disquieted witli the thought 
that while she slumbered he was robbing himself of 
sleep that he might labor for her. It must be kept a 
secret from her, and therefore, after waiting until she 
was asleep, he would rise from his bed, relight his lamp, 
and continue his work until the morning's dawn would 
light him to his hard and solitary bed, that a few short 
hours of rest might enable him, in answer to Camilla's 
tender inquiries, to tell her how refreshingly he had 
slept during the night. 

But Camilla also had her secrets from Edmund. She 
had in her need and anxiety so far curbed her pride as 
to write a touching letter to her mother, to which she 
had received no answer ; and as she felt that no aid was 
to be expected from that quarter, she began to reflect 
upon the means of personally assisting her husband and 
lightening his pains. 

She had succeeded in obtaining from a shopkeeper 
some sewing, which she had promised to finish soon. 
But she knew her beloved too well not to be convinced 
that it would be most painful to him to see her also 
laboring for a miserably inadequate compensation, and 
she wished to spare his pride this humiliation. She, 
also, retired to her couch, extinguished her light, bade 
her husband good-night, and feigned to sleep. 

First when Edmund, as was his nightly custom, 
asked in a whisper if she was asleep, and receiving no 
answer, closed the door in the belief .that she was so : 
first, then, when she was certain of not being surprised 
by him, Camilla would suddenly rise from her couch, 
light her lamp, and take her work in hand, until the 
break of day warned her to seek a short repose, that she 
also might in her turn be enabled to say how sweetly 
and soundly she had slept the whole night through. 
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Thus did love lead to the mutual practice of decep- 
tion two persons who had never otherwise concealed 
from each other one single thought or feeling. Divided 
only by a single door, each was banishing sleep with 
the idea that they were waking and working for the 
other; each rejoicing in the consolatory thought that 
the other was enjoying refreshing repose, and each will- 
ingly sacrificing that repose for the sake of the other. 

Camilla was, however, often compelled to expiate 
her nightly vigils with bitter suffering. But Edmund 
hfeard not the short and dry cough with which she 
awoke every morning, and which she sought to stifle 
by pressing her face against the pillow ; nor did he see 
that that pillow was often crimsoned by the blood that 
oozed from her lips. 



CHAPTER V. 

EIOH PEOPLE. 

At the commencement of the season, Bonners and 
his young wife had returned to Paris from their coun- 
try seat, and taken possession of their splendidly fur- 
nished hotel 

With a proud joy Leonore promenaded through the 
richly and tastefully decorated rooms, while a thousand 
ambitions were busily occupying her thoughts. 

In these halls she would celebrate her triumphs, here 
should all pay her homage, here would she humble those 
whose haughtiness had formerly often wounded and 
offended her, and here would she distinguish those 
whom society had been in the habit of neglecting. 
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"I see," said Bonners, who was at her side, "that 
my queen Leonore is already considering the manner in 
which she shall here receive her vassals and their trib- 
utes!" 

" I wish, my husband, that I were a queen ! " answered 
the proud Leonore, with flashing eyes: "then should 
it be my first and holiest duty to improve the state of 
society and inaugurate the reign of justice." 

" And how would you begin, fair queen ?" 

" First of all, there should be no more poor people ; 
the rich should be compelled to disgorge so much of 
their superfluous wealth as would furnish a compe- 
tency to the poor. Further, wealth and rank should no 
longer be the passports to society, but only to people of 
talents and genius should be accorded respect and dis- 
tinction. People should no longer ask, What is this 
man, or what does he possess? but, What has he done? 
and the talentless count and the lazy millionnaire should 
yield precedence to the gifted artist and poet. The 
women should share neither the titles nor dignities of 
their husbands ; the wife of a count should be no more 
a countess than the wife of a poet would be a poetess ; 
all educated women should stand on a footing of equal- 
ity, and none should be distinguished but for beauty and 
virtue." 

" Then, with you, no woman would be distinguished," 
said Bonners, with a smile ; " for only the homely are 
virtuous, and this for the very obvious reason that no 
one attacks their virtue. You, my fair and virtuous 
Leonore, are the only exception to this rule." 

" It is fortunate for you that you added that last 
sentence ; for, else, my vanity and my morality might 
have fallen into strife." 

" How so, my charmer ? " 
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** If none but homely women are virtuous, I should 
be compelled to count myself among the homely, that 
I might be virtuous, or give up my claim to virtue in 
defence of my beauty." 

"I pray you, what is virtue?" Bonners ironically 
asked. 

**The possession and assertion of feminine dignity 
and worth, Bonners." 

" Ah, bah ! feminine dignity I There are women who 
are true heroines of virtue ; that is, they go regularly to 
church, are domestic and discreet, treat all men with a 
fiiendly indifference, receive every compliment with a 
cold foudroyant glance, indulge not themselves with 
one solitary admirer, and yet mercilessly drive every 
beggar from their door, and torment their husbands with 
caprice and obstinacy. Are tBose women virtuous ?" 

« Certainly not." 

" There are other women who indeed love their hus- 
bands, but in their soft hearts have room also for other 
affectionate feelings; who go not to church, but are 
benevolent and kind to the poor and needy, and are 
amiable and agreeable wives. Are these bad women ? " 

"Would you have me of this last class?" asked 
Leonore, with an arch smile. 

"At least rather than of the first," he laughingly 
answered, kissing her hand. "And as to your other 
regal plans, I cannot say that they have my entire ap- 
proval, as they operate to my disadvantage. If wealth 
can afford us nothing of more significance, it must be 
considered as a matter of very little consequence ; for, 
alas, my rank consists wholly of my wealth! -And well 
that it is so ; all other is transitory, Leonore. In Napo- 
leou's time the counts and princes of the old rigime were 
of no importance, and that great emperor has shown us 
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how easy it is to bake a new batch of nobles. But rich 
people, under Napoleon as under the old rtgime^ were 
always independent and powerful; they have been so 
in all times, and I think it is well they should be. For 
my part I respect nothing but wealth, and I think it is 
thus with the world in general The so-called heroes 
of virtue, when they are poor, exist not for me ; I con- 
sider them stupid and inefficient. Every thing here 
below is purchasable — ^honor, love, friendship, talent, 
genius, all, all I Even you, Leonore, have you not paid 
homage to the power of wealth ? Or was it love that 
induced you to wed the millionnaire Bonners ? Let us 
be open and sincere, I pray you, Leonore 1 Answer me 
truly : was it love for me, or my fortune, that induced 
you to become my wife ? " 

"It is my custom td speak the truth!" proudly 
answered Leonore ; " and as you demand it of me, I will 
not now withhold it. Li fact, I thought that by my 
marriage with yon, my high-soaring dreams might be 
realized — ^that, as the world is, it is better to command 
it by means of wealth than to remain undistinguished 
among the masses.'' ^ 

"And therefore was my suit not rejected. At all 
events, I should be grateful to my money, which has 
procured me a wife at once so beautiful and so wise. 
And now, as we are agreed on this point, let us talk 
over our plans for the winter. I think we should soon 
give a soiree^ and invite to it all the respectability of 
Paris." 

" No, no I " said Leonore. " Before all things, we 
must manifest a certain exclusiveness. Wei*e entrance 
allowed to all, none would desire it. Let us collect a 
small select cii'cle arquud. us, and then all others will 
struggle for admission to it." 
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" Solomon could not be wiser ! " said Bonners, kiss- 
ing the hand of his fair wife. " Let us see — whom shall 
we invite, I have caused oar major-domo to prepare a 
list of all the persons belonging to the Jiaute vol&e. Here 

it is I The first on the list is the Duchess M . I think 

we should invite her; she is one of my fiercest enemies, 
and the splendor of our house, which her many debts 
will not allow her to equal, will fill her with hate. It 
is one of the greatest pleasures to enrage those who hate 
us, and to impose ujpon them the necessity of appearing 
friendly." 

" But here is the Warden Linberg," said Leonore, 
" whom I think we should leave out. He is nothing 
but a stupid coxcomb, who thinks every lady in love 
with his insipid face." 

" On the contrary, we will invite the young Marquis 
Liaincourt. He hates me because my horse beat his on 
the race-course, and therefore he should certainly be in- 
cluded. I like to have him shake my hand and assure 
me of his friendship."' 

"But this list contains the names of no poets or 
artists." 

" Our major-domo seems to have no respect for the 
aristocracy of mind," laughingly responded Bonners, 
" But we will care for that. Some of them shall be in- 
vited." ■ 

Invitations to the subsequent soirees of the young 
wedded pair were most eagerly coveted. 

Every one acknowledged the importance attached 
to an invitation from the millionnaire, whose parties 
were the most distinguished and spirittielle. And all 
who were invited were proud of the honor conferred 
upon them. 

Soon it became the stamp of fashion to be received 
12* 
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at the Bonners maDsion, and the intellectnal society 
foand there, the hon mots uttered there, the conversation 
of the most celebrated personages heard there, and 
finally, the truly sumptuous tables spread there, were 
the common subjects of daily comment. 

And in all these assemblies the Bonners', man and 
wife, shone as stars of the first magnitude — ^he, by his 
sharp and witty conversation, his good breeding, his 
noble and agreeable deportment ; she, by the lofty dig- 
nity of her nature, her pride, and her transcendent beau- 
ty, which, in connection with a sublime tranquillity, 
lent her an imposing and queen-like appearance. 

When she spoke here with the prime minister, upon 
politics ; there with a poet, of poesy ; here with a singer, 
of music ; there with a mother, of her children, her obser- 
vations were always appropriate and clever, penetrating 
and piquant, and it was considered a desirable distinction 
to be spoken of by her. But, mild and friendly as she 
seemed, she might at the same time quite as properly 
be described as cold and imperiouS. 

Never were those who considered themselves by 
rank and birth entitled to the highest honors, met with 
such slighting disregard as by Leonore; never had 
such claims to distinction been treated with more con- 
tempt than by her; never had she been seen to re- 
spond to the salutation of a count or prince but with 
a cool haughtiness, while she always exhibited the most 
condescending and encouraging kindness toward poets 
and artists who had nothing but their personal merits 
to recommend them to her notice. 

Bonners and Leonore both most perfectly under- 
stood the art of entertaining; and while they were 
in fact the most sought and honored, they seemed to 
exist only for their guests, and to have no thought bat 
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that of providing pleasure and conversation for them. 
Every ore here found precisely what he wished and 
sought : the politician, the statesman whom he honored; 
the lover of the muses, the poet who was his ideal; the 
intellectual, those with whom he was most pleased to 
converse — every one was satisfied, d son aiae. 

In some rooms destined for the purpose, were found 
the latest literary and musical publications, engravings, 
and pictures ; and many a book, many a composition, 
many a painting, was indebted to the saloon of Bon- 
ners for its passport to fame. I 

It was in these rooms that Leonore most loved to 
linger, to them she fled for exemption from the tumult 
and confusion of the others, where she was sure of meet- 
ing with persons of congenial tastes, and where she 
sought refreshment and recreation from the mental treas- 
ures collected. Here the real greatness and beauty of 
her mind were most mani^Bsted, and here her fairest 
triumphs were won. 

Statesmen were delighted with her enlightened polit- 
ical views, artists praised her just appreciation of art, 
while poets celebrated the keenness of her mental pow- 
ers and the delicacy of her perceptions. 

" I miss the Princess Bonsky here to-night I '' said 
Madame von Saumont at one of the soirees of her daugh- 
ter. " Has she declined your invitation ? " 

" I have not again invited her, mamma," smilingly 
answered Leonore ; " she is really too tiresome." 

"But, cTier enfant/ you should have remembered 
her rank, her distinguished connections. I am not en- 
tirely satisfied with your company, my daughter. It 
is sometimes too mixed, and one often meets here with 
people whose birth and rank do not entitle them to 
the honor; while you treat others, who have the most 
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legitimate claims to respect, with coldness and repul- 
sion." 

" And who are these ?" asked Leonore, 

" Well, for example, the Princess Bonsky, the Count- 
ess Clarence, and many others. Really, my child, you 
are too imperious." 

" Mamma," said Leonore, with a deeper flush upon 
her cheek, "did you ever see me imperious toward 
Madame Gay, or any poet or artist? Certainly not! 
Now, then, these deserve my respect, and no one can 
say that I withhold it from them." 

" But these people have no justification for their pre- 
tensions ; neither of birth nor* wealth. But precisely 
those of birth and wealth complain of your pride and 
presumption." 

" Really, do they ? " said Leonore, tossing her fine 
head. " Well, I only hope that all those will henceforth 
avoid my saloon. They will not be missed by either my 
husband or myself. But do you know, mamma," added 
Leonore, after a pause, '' that Camilla and her husband 
have left Paris?" 

"Softly I speak not so loud, my daughter. But how 
learned you this ? " 

"Having, after great pains, discovered their place 
of residence, I went there yesterday. To my sorrow I 
was there informed that Beauvalle and Camilla had sold 
all they had, and left the dwelling about a month pr^ 
viously, Beauvalle having, as he said, been appointed to 
a place in one of the provinces." 

Edmund had in his desperation really given this 
statement to his landlord, as a justification for i^oILld^ 
his furniture and removing. 

" But what occasion had you, my child, for desiring 
to communicate with Camilla ? " 
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"I wanted to see, mamma," answered Leonore, "if 
my sister had need of me, and wished to ask her and 
her husband to attend my soiries. I will never disown 
my nearest relatives, and deeply regret that I could not 
see my poor dear sister. It was one of my fondest hopes 
that I might restore her and her talented husband to 
society.*' 

" It is lucky that Leonore knows nothing of Camilla's 
letter to me," thought the baroness; "she might, in- 
deed, commit the folly of inviting Camilla." 

Bonners was sitting in another room, engaged in 
conversation with his friends; the most costly wines 
and delicious fruits loaded the table before them. 

"You are the luckiest man upon the face of the 
earth," said Count Lormand. " All that heart can de- 
sire, all that the boldest wish can imagine, is yours." 

" Not quite, not quite, my iriend. I have one wish 
that all the world cannot satisfy." . 

" Indeed ! and what is it ? " 

" I would like to know a magic formula by which I 
could compel all my guests, unconsciously to themselves, 
for once to express in plain terms their real feelings and 
sentiments with regard to myself It would be delight- 
ful to see the Mendly expression of their faces, to feel 
the affectionate grasp of their hands, while their lips 
were unconsciously uttering the language of envy and 
hatred. Really, such a pleasure must be transcendent." 

" Well, you might apply that formula to us when- 
ever you might please to do so," said his friend. " Our 
friendship would stand the test." 

" Then you positively are my real friends ? " asked 
Bonners, with a sarcastic smile. 

" Yes, certainly we are." 

Bonners took each man by the hand. " I thank you— 
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thank yon for this asBuraDce ; and I hope never to have 
the misfortnne to lose yon, or to become bankrupt.'* 

** See, there stands your wife ! '* said Baron de Voia- 
sb, gUncing through the open door into the adjoin- 
ing room. " She id fair as the sun, and the most amiable 
of women." 

" I give you permission to pay court to her, Voissin." 

" Really I and you will not be jealous ? *' 

*' Bah, jealousy is a passion which seeks with eager- 
ness what can only give pain," recited Bonners. ^^ Un- 
happy the man who would alone possess the love of a 
woman. For ray part, I make no claim to such a bless- 
ing." 

"Then you do not love your wife I " said another. 

** And I will avail myself of your permission," ex- 
claimed Voissin ; " I will devote myself to this regal 
beauty." 

" Do so, my friend ; but please remember that she 
bears my name, and that with that my honor is insep- 
arably connected." 

"And what would you do," laughingly asked Vois- 
sin, "if I should forget it?" 

" As I am more accustomed to the use of the pistol 
than you are, the probability is that I should send a 
bullet through your head," calmly answered Bonners. 
" But tell me, Voissin, how is your favorite dog, Gold- 
fox ? Has he entirely recovered from the effects of his 
faU?" 

" Not quite ; he is yet lame in the left fore-foot." 

" What a pity ! " exclaimed Bonners, sympatheti- 
cally. " Really, I have seldom seen a finer animal" 

" Bonners I " said Marquis Laland ; " from a friend 
in London I yesterday received a capital bulldog. I 
never saw a larger one, nor one of a purer race. In ad- 
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dition to which, he ts of an astonishingly bold and pas- 
sionate character ; his eyes flash like a tiger's, and he 
mast be as bloodthirsty as one, as my friend writes, 
he has already nearly killed two men." 

" You make him wear a muzzle ? " 

" By no means I He does not bite me, as he already 
knows better. He is very knowing." 

"Have you heard, Bonners, that Viscount L 

has recently lost his whole estate at play ?" 

" That is to say, his debts I " said Bonners, laughing ; 
" for his debts constituted his whole estate. And what 
further?" 

"Well, his wife has run away with Prince Conti ! " 

The conversation now became very lively ; and when 
will it not, when men of quality converse upon horses, 
dogs, and women ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

ILL IN GOOD FORTUNE. 

Thus were Leonore's proudest wishes fulfilled, her 
thirst for splendor and display gratified. 

She shone as a star of the first magnitude in every 
society; she was everywhere /S^«df and exalted. It was 
considered no disparagement to Bonners, the rich Amer- 
ican, that he had no title of nobility to set before his 
name, as he came from a country where not birth but 
wealth takes precedence ; and Bonners was sufficiently 
ennobled by his millions ; moreover, as his wife belonged 
to a &mily of the oldest nobility, not even the most 
scrupulous sticklers for forms and usages could hesitate 
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to admit the claims of the Bonncrs couple to a perfect 
equality of rank with themselves. 

For a considerable time, while in the enjoyment of 
her triumphs, Leonore thought herself upon the very' 
pinnacle of happiness. She ruled society, prescribed 
laws for the saloons, and was the sovereign arbiter of 
fashion. 

Leonore believed in the regeneration of society, and 
her high-hearted plans contemplated its thorough trans- 
formation. Only genius and talent, only amiability and 
agreeableness, only education and understanding, should 
entitle one to admission to the select circles, and she was 
delighted to see the zeal with which her views were 
adopted and propagated, to see artists and singers re- 
ceived in the most exclusive saloons, not as paid per- 
formers, but as honored guests, and men of talents and 
genius treated as equals of the highest nobility. 

But Leonore deceived herself in her triumphant joy ; 
she supposed she had accomplished a change in views 
and opinions, when in fact she had only produced a 
change in the fashion. 

It now became the mode to pay homage to talent 
alone, as it had formerly been to flatter the aris- 
tocracy; not the sentiment, but only the form was 
changed, and there were moments in which this fact- 
was recognized with the most painful feelings by Leo- 
nore. Also, her enjoyment of fashionable society was 
all too soon extinguished ; it was, indeed, but an eternal 
and tiresome repetition of the same thing — ^noise and 
distraction, but no satisfaction. 

In the enjoyment of the festival she began to feel 
weariness, and in the midst of pleasure would often come 
over her an oppressive feeling of sadness. All her wishes 
were fulfilled, and nevertheless she felt an inexplicable 
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desire and longing for a something she knew not bow 
to express. Her wealth rendered every thing attainable 
and every wish realizable ; yet Leonore found it mo- 
notonous and unrefreshing to be able to possess every 
thing, and possession no longer gave her pleasure. 
They who can have every thing, no longer delight 
in any thing, and superfluity leads one to famishing with 
wishes. 

But Leonore, that she might have something to 
desire and hope for, longed for retirement and solitude, 
for undisturbed repose ; and again, when she had at- 
tained these, she experienced an emptiness, a void, that 
seemed annihilating. 

With bitter sorrow she recognized the fact that 
wealth could not give her what she sought, and that 
a surfeit of enjoyment resulted in satiety and disgust 

And for these ills her domestic life offered her no 
amends. With her husband she led a wedded life such 
as is often known in the respectable ranks ; the lack of 
love does, indeed, often lighten the chains of matrimony, 
but it also renders every more intimate communion and 
interchange of feelings impossible. 

Leonore occupied one wing of the house, and her 
husband the other, and days would often pass without 
their seeing each other except in the saloon when they 
received company, or in the carriage which conveyed 
them to parties elsewhere. They became more and 
more estranged from each other, and had nothing in 
common but the matrimonial bond. Yet it could not 
be said that this marriage was an unhappy one ; on the 
contrary, it was generally considered as fortunate and 
exemplary. 

Bonners was an attentive and agreeable husband, 
Leonore the kindest and truest of wives ; no conflict of 
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opinions liad ever divided tbem, for the simple reason 
that they seldom argued together; and when they 
did, politeness and good-breeding impelled them to a 
mataal deference to the views of each other. 

There was nothing of that sweet mntnal life, of that 
gradual growth of confidence, of that melting of two 
personalities into one, of mutual sacrifice of will, nothing 
of two lives intone. They both preserved their own in- 
dependence and each respected that of the other ; no cor- 
dial, heart-felt bands united them, no more intimate con- 
cord was sought, and in their home the wedded pair 
lived as in a saloon — ^friendly, polite, and cold. 

But Leonore began to feel the paintulness of such a 
situation. Fleeing from the noise of the festival to her 
own quiet boudoir, her languishing eyes peered about for 
some one to whom she could open her heart, to whom 
she could confide her inmost thoughts and feelings, and 
she saw that she was alone, alone and isolated, although 
married ; solitary, although stunned with festivities and 
enjoyments. And, in this solitariness, slight remem- 
brances began to arise in her mind, presenting images 
of a beautiful past 

In the silent void of her heart, she sometimes heard 
the sound of a dearly remembered voice, and with tear- 
ful eyes and heaving breast she listened to this delight- 
ful music which whispered to her of former times. 

Santome's image still presented itself in her dreams, 
and sometimes in her waking thoughts ; her weary eyes 
sought him in the midst of festivities and enjoyments. 
The hope of finding him, of meeting him, accompanied 
her everywhere, and was ever disappointed. In the 
midst of happiness she was unhappy, in the most crowded 
parties she was alone, and she sighed with bitter regret 
for the friend lost by her own fault. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SANTOME. 

Meanwhile Santome, true to his oath, had left 
France for America, in pursuit of his sister and her ab- 
ductor; and also to seek, in the performance of this 
duty, an amelioration of the pains caused by the fickle- 
ness of the object of his affections. 

However much he strove to despise one who had 
betrayed and deserted him for the sake of wealth, how- 
ever much he tried to convince himself that he had al- 
ready forgotten her, he nevertheless could not command 
his heart, could not rend the beloved image from his 
soul, and continued to love her against his wilL 

In the New World he would find some relief for his 
troubles — he would drown his love in his hatred of 
Blackwell, and the possible possession of his sister 
should compensate him for the loss of his mistress. 
But, at first, all his searches were in vain. 

Nowhere could he find the least trace of Blackwell 
or his sister, and yet a strange foreboding told him that 
here only were they to be sought and found. 

On his arrival in New York he resolved as a last re- 
sort to insert an advertisement in the public papers, in 
which Charles Carliss conjured his sister Isabella to in- 
form him of her whereabouts. 

"Perhaps," thought Santome, "she languishes in 
misfortune ; perhaps her seducer has wearied of and de- 
serted her ! For that love is changeable I have, alas, 
reason to know!" 

His efforts were destined not to be firnitless. One 
day, after the publication of his advertisement, as he 
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was sitting alone in his room, bis sombre reflections 
were disturbed by a knock at his door, and a deeply- 
veiled woman walked into his room. 

She asked him if he was Charles Garliss ; and, npon 
his answering in the affirmative, threw herself, weeping 
and sobbing, into his arms. 

" Oh, my brother ! my dear, dear Charles I " 

^'Isabella! my sister! Have I indeed found you, 
you, my own, my only relative 1 " 

With tender curiosity he threw back her veil, scanned 
her features, and impressed a long, long kiss upon her 
lips. 

" You resemble our mother, Isabella ! " said he, with 
deep emotion. '^ You have her dear, charming face, and 
therefore are you doubly dear to me 1 " 

" And is it you ? Are you really my brother, my 
dear and only brother ? I shall no longer be alone, no 
longer deserted. I have once more a Mend, a brother ! 
Oh, Charles, how happy I am ! No longer a deserted, 
disconsolate widow, but a happy, happy sister ! " 

" Widow ! are you a widow ? " asked Charles, now 
first recollecting his sister's seducer. 

And Isabella repeated to him, often interrupted by 
her tears, the story of her short happiness and loDg-en- 
during sorrow. 

After receiving the news of her husband's death she 
was attacked by a long and dangerous illness; and 
when she at length recovered from it life seemed to her 
a desert, disconsolate waste, in which nothing remained 
for her but the hope of death. 

She could not venture to return to her father, who, 
she well knew, would never forgive her for her hus- 
band's robbery of him, and, therefore, she decided to 
remain solitary and unnoticed in the great city and 
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nurse her immeasurable grief. The money left with 
her by Blackwell was sufficient to secure her an inde- 
pendent though modest existence, and no one sought to 
make the acquaintance of the fair but not rich widow. 
She was, notwithstanding a four years' residence in 
New York, nevertheless a perfect stranger, and wholly 
unknown there, living a quiet, joyless life. 

" Then he is dead, really dead 1 " said Santome, 
when she ended her narrative. " Therefore I am now 
released from the obligations of my dark oath by all- 
atoning death ! Well for me and him that he is dead — 
may his soul rest in peace I " 

" And my father," asked Isabella, " did you see him ? *' 

" Isabella, he also is dead. I stood by his dying bed, 
and followed him to his grave." 

"Thought he of me in his dying hour?" faintly 
murmured Isabella. " Did he pardon the child who be- 
trayed and deserted him ? " 

" Isabella ! " sadly responded Santome, " his dying 
hour was sweetened and sanctified by no thoughts of 
love or reconciliation ; he thought not of his children, 
neither forgivingly nor angrily; he thought only of his 
money, and cursed the man who had bereft him of it. 
Money was his god, as it is the god of all the world. 
Peace to his ashes ! He never loved us ; but we will 
love him in death, as we, alas, never loved him in life. 
But it was his fault that we did not ! Is *it not strange 
that both of us should have fled our native land that we 
might at last meet in this New World after so many 
years of wandering, and, after so many deceptions, that 
we should have found the only hearts that will truly 
love us ? 'Ah, Isabella, I have lost my faith in love t 
But I believe in yours, because we had the same mother, 
and because her blessing rests upon both of us together 
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for time and eternity. Let us then love each other 
truly, heartily, and confidingly 1 " 

" Yes, that we will, my brother 1 I already feel that 
my whole heart is yours," 

They remained yet some days in New York for the 
arrangement of Isabella's affairs, after which they re- 
solved to sail for Jamaica, where Santome's plantation 
was situated. 

*' I have yet one wish to express to yon, my dear 
brother," said Isabella, shortly before their intended 
departure from New York. " I could wish, before leav- 
ing this country forever, to visit the grave of him whom 
I loved well enough to follow him here. I would at his 
grave take leave of him and of my sorrow for him." 

Santome freely assented, and the next morning they 
commenced their journey. 

Stopping at the same inn in which, some years be- 
fore, Harrick's corpse had lain, they requested a guide 
to Blackwell's grave. The host himself immediately of- 
fered to guide them ; and as Isabella now stood by the 
grave of him who had once been so dear to her, and for 
whose sake she had suffered so much, she sank sobbing 
upon the turf which covered it, in her heart imploring 
God for the repose and peace of him who had been her 
still dear husband. 

" The young lady must have been a near relative of 
him who sleeps there?" said the host to Santome, who, 
respecting his sister^s emotion, stood somewhat apart 
with their guide. "Yes, yes, precisely so pale and 
miserable looked the young gentleman who caused Mr. 
Blackwell to be inteiTed here. He was his dearest 
friend, and the death was his fault." 

" How so, my friend ? " 

" You see, had not the young gentleman gone di- 
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rectly upon the rocks as Mr. Blackwell came, and bad 
not Mr. Blackwell loved him so very much, as he told 
me, that he was not willing to lose a moment in seeing 
him, he would not have ascended to the high rocks, 
which was no trifling undertaking for a man of his 
years." 

'' Indeed, I should not suppose his years could have 
been a hinderance," said Santome, smiling. 

" Yet, sir, the way is steep and difficult, and ^ man 
of fifty, which this gentleman certainly was, is no longer 
so strong and nimble as yourself, for example." 

" A man of fifty ? " asked Santome, astonished. 
" Blackwell was a very young man." 

" Then you could not have known him ! " said the 
host. •' He was a small mauj with a shrunken form and 
a very gray head." 

A strange foreboding penetrated Santome's soul, and 
he hastily asked: "And who was that young Mend 
of whom Blackwell came in search? What was his 
name ? " 

" I do not know his name, sir. He did not mention 
it, and I ventured not to question him." 

"And that friend was young?" 

" Of about your age, sir ; a handsome young gentle- 
man." 

"His arrival preceded that of Blackwell ? " 

" By some days." 

" Was he not a young man of slender form, proud 
bearing, with blue eyes and dark hair, with a peculiar 
line about the month that gave him a scornful expres- 
sion, but otherwise handsome and agreeable ? " 

"Your description of him is exact, sir; you must 
have known him ! " 

" By Heaven i here is concealed a frightful rays- 
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tery 1 " murmured Santome to himself, "a mystery that 
I'must unravel" 

At this moment they were approached by Isabella, 
who had completed her prayers at the grave, and 
plucked from it some flowers as tokens for remem- 
brance. 

" Speak not to my sister of the deceased ! " whis- 
pered Santome to the host ; " he was her husband 1 " 

The latter nodded his acquiescence. Giving her 
hand to her brother with a sad smile, she faintly said : 
" This last duty being now fulfilled,! am ready to follow 
you, my brother. Let us go 1 " 

" You have visited the grave of your husband, Isa- 
bella. I would like to see the ledge from which he felL 
I will go up to the cliffi" 

In vain did Isabella implore him not to incur the 
danger; or, if he did, to allow her to accompany him. 

** No, no, my sister 1 This path is not for your deli- 
cate feet ; our kind host will go with me. Await me 
here." 

Nodding her an adieu, he started with the host for 
the ascent of the rocky height. 

Santome had undertaken this excursion merely for 
the purpose of gaining an unsuspected occasion for a 
private conversation with the host ; and once more he 
inquired into all the particulars of the event, and caused 
him to repeat more minutely his description of the 
two men. 

It constantly seemed more certain to him that the 
deceased was not Blackwell, but Hanick, of whose 
sudden disappearance Isabella had informed him. 

Also, the circumstance that the young man had 
arrived at the inn some days before the elder one, the 
supposed Blackwell, agreed with the information Isa- 
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bella had given him, according to which Blackwell had 
first departed, and Harrick had afterward $]barted in 
pursuit of him. 

Santome became convinced that it was Harrick, and 
not Blackwell, who was here buried ; and as he knew 
from Isabella how unhappy and dissatisfied BlackweU 
had been in his connection with her, he concluded that 
he had cunningly contrived to bring about a final 
separation from her by passing himself off for dead, 
while he still continued in the enjoyment of life and 
freedom. 

To avenge his sister of her doubly criifiinal betrayer 
now seemed to him a sacred duty, and the more so in 
consequence of the oath of vengeance which he had 
taken at his dying father's request. 

But it was not this alone that determined him to the 
pursuit of the impostor. By a singular combination of 
ideas, as often as he thought of BlackweU the image 
recurred to his mind of the man whom he had only once 
seen when he was on the point of leaving Paris, and 
whose appearance had so inexplicably impressed itself 
on his mind that he could never forget it. 

The description Isabella had given him of Blackwell, 
and his host of the mysterious young stranger, seemed 
to him in perfect accord wilh his recollections of the 
hated Bonners. 

Perhaps it was precisely his hatred of the man who 
had deprived him of his mistress, which was now trans- 
ferred to the seducer and betrayer of his sister, causing 
an involuntary mingling of both images in his mind, and 
thus confounding the person of Blackwell with that of 
his successful rival, Bonners. 

He now, therefore, was most impatient for the elu^ 
cidation of this dark mystery, and he was resolved, if 
13 
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Bonners really proved to be his sister's husband, to 
rend the mask from the peijnred deceiver and show to 
Leonore, the still-beloved Leonore, whom she had pre- 
ferred to him, and to whom she had given her own prond 
heart. 

Would not such a moment sufBciently avenge the 
bitter sorrow she had caused him ? Soon, in his impet* 
noas and sanguine nature, he became firmly convinced 
of the identity of Blackwell and Bonners, and he became 
more and more confirmed iti his determination to attain 
to certainty on the point, that he might at the same 
time fulfil the oath of vengeance imposed upon him by 
his father, and avenge the deceived Leonore. 

He said nothing to Isabella of his suspicions, as he 
thought it wrong to render her uneasy by exciting hopes 
and fears which might prove unfounded, as, whether 
her husband were living or* dead, she must be forever 
separated from him ; he, therefore, decided to take her 
with him to Paris, under the pretence of showing her 
more of the world before retiiing to the solitude of his 
plantation home. 

Isabella gladly assenting to this plan, after the lapse 
of a few weeks they found themselves in that gay and 
noisy capital. 

A trifling accident, which occurred there soon after 
their arrival, strengthened Santome's previous suspi- 
cions, and gave promise of their speedy confirmation. 

Isabella was standing at her window, observing the 
lively movements in the street, when suddenly she ut- 
tered a cry of terror, and sank paralyzed upon a seat. 

As Charles hastened to her assistance, he observed 
that all color had forsaken her cheeks, and that her whole 
form quivered with emotion. 

'^ I am a child, with whom you must have patience ! ^ 
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said she with a faint smile, when she had somewhat 
recovered. " I was shocked by the fearful resemblance 
which a gentleman in the street bore to my deceased 
husband. It was as if his ghost had passed before my 
eyes." 

" You are really a child ! " jestingly responded 
Charles. " You see ghosts in broad daylight ! " 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MEETING AGAIN. 

An unforeseen important event set the business 
world in alarm, and spread terror at the Paris Bourse. 

Some of the most considerable French and Dutch 
business houses had Btopped payment. 

It was natural that these failures should draw afler 
them the fall of other houses, and new bankruptcies 
were daily announced at the Bourse. 

Bonners was not left untouched by this general 
crash, and after a carefid estimate of the results, he found 
that he had suffered to the amount of two-thirds of all 
he possessed. 

Pacing his room with unquiet steps, Bonners reflected 
upon the course he should pursue in this emergency. 
Should he give up his usual manner of life, its splendor 
and luxury ? 

** Never P cried he, indignantly ; "this would be a 
humiliation which I could not bear. Ha I how would all 
those who now surround me with flattering professions, 
mock and insult the poor Bonners! And then the 
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complaints of my proud and haughty wife 1 No, no ; 
money and I are bound together with indissoluble bands ; 
together must we live or die. While I have need of the 
world, I need money ; having for so long a time kept 
up the life-or-death struggle with the world, I cannot 
now acknowledge myself vanquished 1 No, I must and 
will remain the conqueror, and under my financial 
trfumphs will I conceal and stifle the pangs of my un- 
quiet conscience 1 Why does the devil, who counts my 
days and watches for my soul, bring me new tempta- 
tions and again entice me to new crimes ? Oh, I am no 
Ulysses, to withstand his siren song — forth, then, into 
the surge, and may the enraged waves break over my 
devoted head 1 " 

Then, taking from a secret drawer of his writing- 
desk some instruments and pencils, he put them in his 
pocket, and ordered his travelling carriage to be got 
ready for a journey. 

When the servant announced that the carriage was 
ready, he asked if his lady was at home. 

" Yes ; she has visitors in the saloon." 

" Then I will not disturb her. Present to her my 
respects, and say to her that important business compels 
me to travel for a few days." 

" Shall X not accompany you ?" 

" No, I travel alone — ^adieu ! " 

Bonners entered the carriage. 

" Where to ?" asked the postilion. 

Bonners named the first station, and away rolled the 
carriage. 

He arrived at his villa on the following day, and 
with an exclamation of joy Lilly threw herself into his 
arms. 

He remained at the villa longer than before, and 
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with closed doors he and Lilly were constantly occupied 
on a work, of the shamefulness and criminality of which 
the latter had not the shadow of a suspicion, and it was 
delightful to her because it secured the presence of him 
who was the subject of all her thoughts and feelings. 

When his work was at length completed, Bonners 
reluctantly tore himself from his beloved Lilly's enfold- 
ing arms, and departed for England for the purpose 
of putting his bank-notes into circulation. 



Santome's first movement in Paris was to put him- 
self again in communication with the police, for the 
purpose of instituting a search for the individual whom 
he was now enabled accurately to describe. 

He offered a considerable reward for the discovery 
of Blackwell, informing the police of the circumstances 
which induced him to doubt of BlackwelPs death. The 
police officers coincided with him in opinion, and prom- 
ised to spare no efforts to aid him in the discovery. 

This first duty fulfilled, Santome began to think of 
Leonore, and gave himself up to his longing for one 
whom he at the same time loved and hated. 

Now that he was again near her, breathed the same 
air with her, separated from her by only a few streets, 
and requiring but the exercise of his own will to see her, 
Santome felt the strength and depth of his love for her, 
and how much it outweighed his hatred and contempt 
for one who had sacrificed him for gold. 

It was at first his intention to seek her only in case 
he could at the same time exhibit her husband as a thief 
and impostor, and thus avenge himself for her desertion 
of him. 

But his strong desire to see her conquered this 
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resolatioD, and, yielding to a feeling which be himself 
called a weakness, Santome repaired to the Hotel Bon* 
ners. 

He learned from the servant that Bonners was ab- 
sent, but that Leonore was in the saloon with some 
visitors, and he asked to be announced. 

The servant demanded his name. 

^' Sir Charles Carliss ! " said Santome, with the idea 
of surprising Leonore, and observing the impression his 
unexpected appearance would make upon her. 

"You are welcome 1'* said the returning servant, 
opening the door, and with a violently beating heart 
Santome entered. 

In passing through the anteroom, he saw the form 
of Leonore, who was sitting upon a divan engaged in 
conversation with some gentlemen who were standing 
near her. 

He stopped to observe her; and her proud form, her 
noble pale face only now and then suffused with a slight 
flush, delighted and enchanted his heart, creating so 
deep and painfully joyi^l an emotion in him, that for 
the moment he felt unable to pass the threshold. Lean- 
ing for an instant against the door-post, which concealed 
him from the observation of those in the saloon, he 
struggled for the recovery of his self-possession. The 
words of that too well-beloved voice reached his ear and 
increased the agitation of his heart. 

" No, baron 1 " he heard her say, " in this I am not 
of your opinion. I yet believe in mankind; I believe 
there is a virtue far above all the infection and seductions 
of wealth." 

" Tell me, I pray you, my lady, what virtue you 
mean." 

" Love Baron Voissin. Yes, you may smile — love ! " 
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" Do you beUeve in love ? and do you consider love 
a virtue?'' 

"How unhappy should I be did I not !" said Leo- 
nore, in a sad tone. " But love is only a virtue of wo- 
men ; men know little of it I" 

" There I venture to oppose you, madam ! I pre- 
tend—" 

At that moment Santome entered the saloon. The 
sound of his steps interrupted the conversation, and drew 
Leonore's attention to the new-comer. 

She was startled, and a dark crimson suffiised her 
face, while her eyes flashed a gleam of joy. 

The hand she gave Santome trembled as he pressed 
it to his lips, and her eyes met his with a long and cor- 
dial glance. 

But with an instinct natural to women, Leonore felt 
the strangeness that such a reception must have for the 
other guests, and with the easy unconstrainedness ac- 
quired by intercourse with the great world, she col- 
lected hersell^ and smilingly said : ** This is really an 
agreeable surprise, and I thank Sir Charles Garliss that 
he has so pleasantly changed himself into my friend 
Santome I '* 

" Carliss is the name of my father," said Santome, 
significantly ; " and as I was not sure that Santome 
would be welcome — ^" 

"How could you doubt it?" quickly interposed 
Leonore, and, turning to the other gentleman, she con- 
tinued: "I have the honor to present to you a much- 
esteemed friend, Sir Santome-Carliss, a gentleman who 
once preserved my endangered life, and to whom I shall 
forever remain indebted." 

"Really, sir, you are to be envied!" said Baron 
Voissin. " To have saved the life of one of the fairest 
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and noblest of the Parisian world, is a service for which 
you should have a monument erected." 

"I consider a stone monument a smaller reward 
than a friendly smile," said Santome. "The first is 
only an outward demonstration, which time may de- 
stroy ; the last is a reward to the heart, which is supe- 
rior to change." 

" Then you, sir, also believe in unchangeable things ? " 
rejoined Voissin, with a sort of comical compassion. 

" It is a weakness which I cannot overcome, although 
I have proof enough of its fallacy," said Santome, whose 
glance encountered the eyes of Leonore imploringly 
resting upon his. 

" When you entered we were engaged in an impor- 
tant controversy ! " said Voissin, " and you shall act as 
umpire, sir. Madame de Bonners maintains that love 
is a virtue of women, of which we men know little ; 
and I maintain the contrary. What say you ? " 

" I do not consider love to be a virtue at all," said 
Santome. "Neither love nor truth can be called vir- 
tues ; for virtue is a consequence of conscious reflection 
and a strict sense of duty ; while love and truth flow 
from an unconscious and irreflective impulse of the 
heart, and, in their incommunicability, know nothing of 
duties." 

" Therefore you excuse all unfaithfulness, and would 
not blame your mistress for deserting you ? " 

" I would not blame, but might perhaps despise her," 
said Santome. " For untruth manifests a weakness of 
character, and every weakness is to be despised." 

Leonore listened to him with a painfiilly-saddened 
visage, and she was very glad at this moment to hear 
the announcement of another visitor, which rendered 
the conversation more general 
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'I hope, Santome," said Leonore, in a low tone, as 
he was preparing to leave, and the rest of the company 
were engaged in such a lively conversation as to relieve 
her from observation — ^'I hope you will not deny me 
the pleasure of seeing you often." 

" Do you really wish it ? are you in earnest ? " asked 
Santome, pressingly. 

" I really and sincerely wish and ask it," answered 
she, holding out her hand, which he clasped and pressed 
to his heart. 

From that day forward, Santome was a nightly fre- 
quenter of Leonore's saloon. The day seemed to him 
an empty void. Restless and dissatisfied he wandered 
about, wishing for nothing but the return of the hour 
when he could hasten to her presence. 

And when he was actually there, when he encoun- 
tered her glance, he thought he perceived in her beau- 
tiful eyes an expression that filled his soul with a con- 
sciousness that he was at least not indifferent to her. 

Nor did Santome deceive himself His daily pres- 
ence and their constant intercommunication had again 
awakened into activity that magic influence which he 
had formerly exercised over the heart of Leonore, and 
which she had with difficulty rocked to sleep with her 
fallacious reasoning and her aspiring plans. 

From the state of apathy and satiety into which 
she had sunk, Leonore raised herself by the warming 
and enlivening consciousness of yet being capable of 
emotion, of joy, and of sorrow. 

The possession of Santome was indeed unattainable, 
a something in comparison with which all the wealth 
and treasures of the world were worthless. This thought 
filled her at the same time with pain and pleasure. 

It was already a pleasure to her to find herself acces* 
13* 
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Bible to desires and wishes which conld never be M- 
filled, to sigh for an impossible possession. 

There was a sort of happiness in yet being able to 
feel herself miserable, and for this bitter-sweet happiness 
Leonore was indebted to the man she loved. 

And she really loved him. Amid the dulness and 
inanity of social life^ amid hypocrisy and falsehood, 
ostentations emptiness and shining deception, Santome 
with his open, free, and always true nature, great and 
admirable in his susceptibility for all that was noble and 
beautiful, was to her a source of warmth and strength. 

It was a consolation to her to look upon his coun- 
tenance, as expressive of goodness and magnanimity; and 
with a feeling bordering on adoration, she listened to 
his animated words, which always gave a true impres- 
sion of his thoughts and feelings, and bore witness to 
the purity, generosity, and depth of his character. 

At his urgent request, she had granted him the priv- 
ilege of coming to her at hours when general visitors 
were not admitted. 

She had indeed granted him this privilege on the 
condition that he should always be accompanied by his 
sister Isabella, with whom Leonore had already formed 
intimate, friendly relations, and Isabella readily complied 
with this wish. 

But in the tenderness of -her nature, and honoring 
the motives that had impelled Leonore to make the 
request, she took pains to render the constraint of her 
presence as light as possible to the couple whose mutual 
affection her feminine acuteness had discovered. 

She seldom took part in their conversation, and, 
occupied with her needle or a book, she silently sat in 
the vicinity of the happy pair to whom these hours were 
a source of infinite enjoyment. Here they could, un- 
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hindered, give themtselves up to the humor of the mo- 
ment, could rest silent in the excess of feeling, could 
sigh and smile in childlike innocence, and be as deeply 
earnest as gray philosophers — ^in fact, could be them- 
selves. 

These hours were the bright spots of their days, and 
by both were looked forward to with impatient hope ; 
and i^ naturally, the word and confession of love was 
left unspoken by them, they yet knew and felt with 
beating hearts what they were to each other. Fully 
enjoying the present, they yet timidly glanced toward 
a future which might soon come to annihilate their pre- 
carious happiness. 

" You ske unusually serious this morning," said San- 
torae one day, when sitting alone with her in the boudoir, 
a slight illness having obliged Isabella to keep her room. 
Leonore cast down her eyes and answered his obsers'^a- 
tion with only a sigh. 

"You do not answer me?" asked Santome, with 
anxiety. ** Your hand trembles in mine ; oh, Leonore, 
have you met with any misfortune ? any — ^" 

"No,* no, my friend, it is nothing," interposed she; 
but her voice trembled. " No misfortune has happened 
to me ; on the contrary, I have a new cause for cheeiv 
fulness. I have received a letter from my husband ; he 
will be here in a few days," 

Both were silent, overpowered with the presentiment 
of an approaching end of their temporary happiness. 

" Leonore ! " said Santome, after a pause, with a 
solemn earnestness, "I would like to ask you one ques- 
tion, upon your response to which my repose and soul's 
peace depend. Promise to give me a true and candid 
answer." 

Leonore nodded assentingly. 
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"Did you love your husband when you gave him 
your hand, or was it your mother's influence that induced 
you to consent ? '* 

A deep crimson suffused Leonore's cheeks, and her 
eyes assumed a sad and pained expression. 

" You have demanded of me the truth,*' said she, " and 
though it would be easy, by an affirmative answer to 
your last question, to shift from myself the oppressive 
weight of a great wrong, yet for truth's sake I dare not 
do it. No, Santome, it was not love that united mo to 
my husband. Nor was it alone my mother's wishes 
that decided me in the choice, but the belief that all 
happiness and all greatness depended upon wealth ; and 
the fatal delusion that, in the possession of wealth, I 
should be enabled to effect a revolution and reformation 
in society, and to render a great service to the poor and 
to unrecognized talent." 

" It was, then, really for these miserable riches, this 
dead gold, that you sacrificed a heart which — ^" 

" Complete not your phrase ! " interposed Leonore, 
straightening herself up. " What help is it to think of 
a past that is forever lost ? If, however, it can afford 
you any satisfaction, then know that I lament my error 
with bitter repentance, that I feel there is a happiness 
that wealth cannot give, and a greatness that is far 
above all splendor and pomp ; know, that in the midst 
of outward happiness I bear a deep sorrow, that I pine 
in the iulness of wealth, and have learned to despise the 
splendor I once desired. You must know this," she 
continued, in a low and tremulous tone, " that compas- 
sion may soften your resentment, and that you may see 
you are avenged*" 

With a nodded adieu, she hastily stepped into an ad- 
joining room, and closed the door. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MENDICANT. 

It was evening, and the Pont-neuf was crowded 
with passengers. The gas-lamps threw a bright light 
upon the faces of those who passed, shining upon many 
a sad and care-worn countenance, upon many whose 
cheeks were furrowed by grief or bore the traces of vice 
and crime, while others, again, beamed with content 
and happiness. 

Near the ragged beggar wandered the bedizened cour- 
tesan ; the lusty man of business hastily brushed past 
lingering age ; the celebrated vocalist humm^d, as he 
walked, the air which had brought him the greatest tri- 
umph on the preceding night, while close by him a hun- 
gry child was crying for a morsel of bread ; rag-wrap- 
ped misery as well as the showy and splendid, moaning 
want as w«ll as • triumphing wealth, bashiul retiring 
poverty as well as the bold and impudent, laughing and 
ostentatious happiness as weH as weeping misery — all 
these were perceptible in the deportment of the passing 
multitudes. 

Near the imploring beggar 3ang the not less implor- 
ing female harpist, the street gamin outroared both 
harpist and beggar, and his noise was drowned by the 
rattle of carriages which bore the Uite of society to 
their festivals and orgies, and by the galloping of fiery 
steeds whose hoofs struck sparks from the pavements. 

Many a loving pair met the husband who had on 
that day buried his wife; the insolvent debtor shrank 
from the view of his creditor; the office-bolder obsequi- 
ously greeted his official superior, and indignantly spurn- 
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ed from his path the begging child whose solicitations 
were too obtrusive ; a timid maiden flitted past, follow- 
ed by respectable debauchees ; the pickpocket stealthily 
followed the slow steps of the wandering city trades- 
man who had dropped his gold snuff-box ; drunken men 
staggered along, and thieves were hovering around 
them seeking an opportunity for the exercise of their 
nefarious profession ; people were screaming, lamenting, 
sighing, singing, complaining, and scolding ; carriages 
rattled, horses trotted, dogs barked ; and all this com- 
bined in a confused din most astonishing to the gaping 
stranger who, meantime, remained unnoticed by those 
more accustomed to the scene, as the FoviJtrneuf^ that 
general focus of Parisian life, is always presenting a 
similar spectacle. 

A beggar, leaning against one of the pillars of the 
bridge, occasionally stretched forth his trembling hand 
to the passers-by. He might be ashamed of his occupa- 
tion, as he evidently sought to conceal himself in the 
shadow of the pillar, and only his extended hand, which 
seemed singularly white and meagre, was brightly illu- 
minated by the neighboring gas-lamp. 

'^Have compassion for an unfortunate I " murmured 
his lips; and these words, which seemed to be forced 
out by an extraordinary effort, were almost stifled by 
the deep sighs and groans which he tried in vain to 
suppress. 

But, alas, no one noticed the.poor man, no one pressed 
an alms into that meagre white hand ; all passed on in 
the pursuit of business or pleasure — ^no one noticed 
the abashed beggar. 

Long stood he* there, in the same place, with his 
hand imploringly stretched forth ; and the human tide 
flowed unheedingly past him. Finally, as his hand still 
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remained empty, be drew it back, and, sinking against 
the wall, faintly muttered : *' This, also, is in vain. In 
vain have I exposed myself to this shame. Ob, my God, 
my God!" 

Covering his face with his bands, he groaned aloud. 
But even the giving himself up to his grief seemed 
denied to this unhappy man. Goaded by tormenting 
thoughts, he suddenly arose and rushed forth from the 
shadow ; and the gas-lamp lighted a face presenting in 
its distorted lineaments the expression of utter misery 
and despair. 

" If there be a God above ! " murmured the unhappy 
man between bis firmly-closed teeth, "if there be a 
God, He sees my struggles and my sufferings, all, all in 
vain ! Poverty is accursed, and even the shame of beg- 
ging is in vain. But I must, by the eternal God, I must 
procure bread ! And if I must give my soul for it, if 
I must lay murder upon it, I must and will have bread 
for my wife and child. Begging has failed; but one 
means is left, and to that I will resort at the hazard of 
myUfe!" 

Stepping .forth from his lurking-place, he hastened 
through the human throng, unheeding the thrusts and 
shocks he received, and paying them back with interest 
in his raging course. Neither noticing the rebukes nor 
the reproaches which resounded after him, be ran faster 
and faster, until the more crowded and animated streets 
lay behind him, and be entered a retired and silent one, 
in which only now and then a small, dull lantern lighted 
the rough way and mean-looking houses. 

Here, stopping and leaning against one of the houses, 
be said, in a dull tone : 

" I am at the place. This is the hour when he usually 
comes home ! " 
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All was still in the deserted street; bat soon ap- 
proaohing steps were heard in the distance. 

" He comes, he comes I " exclaimed the unfortunate, 
sinking almost without consciousness upon the threshold 
of the house. But as the steps came nearer and nearer, 
the unhappy man arose and placed himself before the 
house door 

Closely wrapped in his mantle now came a bowed 
and shrunken form, and setting down the little lantern 
he carried in his hand, the old man drew a latch-key 
from his pocket and prepared to open the house door, 
when his hand was seized, and a sad voice cried out to 
him: 

" Have mercy for an unhappy man ! You are rich, 
give me of your superfluity." 

" Would you rob me ? Help, help ! murder, thieves ! '* 
screamed the frightened old man. 

The other, stopping the trembler's mouth with his 
hands, whispered in his ear : " Father, father, have com- 
passion upon me. It is I, Edmund, your son ! " 

The father started back, and then with a scornfiil 
laugh responded : " Ha, ha I Really, the haughty Ed- 
mund! Ha, ha! I must, however, see your face, to 
make sure that this beggar is Edmund." 

Taking the lantern, he held it up so that its feeble 
rays fell upon the face of the other, lighting his meagre 
and sunken cheeks and deep-lying but flashing eyes. 

"Do you recognize me, father?" asked Edmund, in 
a weak, tremulous tone. " Do you recognize the son 
whom you disowned, whom you gave up to misery 
and suffering ? " 

The old man laughed loud. " Then my prediction 
is fulfilled," said he ; " and my ill-advised son now whim- 
pers at my door as a shameless mendicant. Well well ! 
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I will not disturb you ; nor shall your howling interrupt 
my sleep. Good-night I " 

He was about to open the already unlocked door ; 
Edmund held him back. " Father," said he, with an 
almost stifled voice, " lay no murder upon your soul ; 
remember that there is a justice which will overtake 
you, and demand an account of your actions. Father, 
see there, in that comer house where that dim light 
shimmers from the attic window, there lie my wife and 
child, in misery. Father, pity us. Without your assist- 
ance they will ^e of starvation 1 " 

"That, then, is your palace 1" said the old man, 
scornfully, pointing with his long bony finger toward the 
indicated house ; " that is the proud Edmund's castle." 

" I have no time for listening to your scornful 
words ! " said Edmund, with firmness. " Every moment 
I waste in loitering here is an eternity of suffering for 
my wife and child. In the name of my mother, I de- 
mand your aid ! " 

" And in the devil's name, I command you to leave 
my threshold ! I am not so foolish as to throw away 
my money upon a degenerate son. Away from here I " 

" Kow, God is my witness that I can do no other* 
wise ! " exclaimed Edmund, in a frantic tone; and, be- 
fore his father had time to get out of the way, Ed- 
mund grasped him with the power of despair, and, hold- 
ing him with one hand so that he could not move, he 
thrust the other into his father's breast-pocket. 

" Thieves, robbers ! " shrieked the old man. 

Some windows in the neighborhood were thrown 
open, and several persons asked the cause of the out- 
cries. 

" Thieves, robbers ! Help, help I '* 

But, in spite of his father's struggleSj Edmund had 
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now succeeded in drawing forth a pocket-book. " Thank 
God, I have money 1" he joyfully exclaimed, and, re- 
leasing the other from his grasp, he disappeared in the 
obscurity, of the night. 

The old man, finding himself at liberty, quickly 
opened his door, rushed in, and as quickly closed, locked, 
and bolted it with trembling hands. 

The watch-dog sprang to welcome him, and from his 
small back-room old Patrick, at last awakened by the 
disturbance, came forward with his lamp. 

" I thought I heard a cry, sir," said he, still half 
asleep. 

"I shrieked loud enough, dormouse 1" responded 
his enraged master; "and had my safety depended 
upon you, I might have been murdered. Now creep 
back to your bed, and burn no more oil unnecessarily.'^ 

Patrick grumblingly retired, the dog again stretched 
himself before the door, and the miser with his lantern 
mounted the creaking stairs, muttering as he went: 
•* Luckily there were only a few francs in the wallet ! 
no, no, I am not such a fool as to carry much money 
about me when I go into the streets." 

Edmund ran through the dark and deserted street, 
with his booty, to a baker's shop. 

There, stopping and knocking at a window, he anx- 
iously cried : " Rise, rise 1 I must have bread ! " 

His voice was rendered by despair so piercing that 
it could not have failed to awaken the soundest sleeper ; 
and soon was heard a fretful voice within, saying : " Bray 
not so loudly ! I am coming as fast as I can." 

The window was opened. " What is the trouble ? 
what is wanting ? " 

" A loaf of bread ! Here is the money, twelve sous. 
Give me bread ! " 
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• ^^Is that a suflScient reason for awakening honest 
people from their first sleep?" grambled the baker, 
taking the money and handing oat the loaf ^'Yon 
might so regulate your stomach that it would demand 
its rations in the morning." 

Making no answer, Edmund pressed the loaf to his 
bosom as a beloved and long-missed Mend, and hastened 
with it to his miserable dwelling. 

Fatigued and almost breathless as he was, he rushed 
impetuously up the six flights of stairs and tapped at 
the door of his attic room. Now he entered, and, throw- 
ing himself at th^feet of Camilla, who was sitting upon 
the bed with her child in her lap, he said with a groan : 
" Here, here is bread ! take it 1 Bread for thee, dearest ! 
I have earned it dearly ! take it ! " 

His voice was extinguished by convulsive sobs, and 
almost unconsciously he laid his head upon Camilla's 
knee. 

"Thanks! thanks 1" she faintly said, laying her 
trembling hands, as in blessing, upon the head of her 
husband. " My thoughts were with you, dearest, and 
my prayers accompanied you ! The bookseller has, then, 
really made you an advance for your copying ? Oh, that 
is noble I There are yet compassionate people in the 
world." 

" Yes, there are such I " groaned Edmund, concealing 
from Camilla the source whence he had derived the 
money. 

" Ah, how happy I am ! " said Camilla ; and a faint 
smile actually lighted her face which was pale and 
sunken, with only one deep-red spot, the sign of her 
mortal malady. " How happy I am !" said she ; " our 
child sleeps so sweetly ! at first it wept so much, but 
now its sleep is so tranquil ! See, it does not stir." 
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Edmund started up, seized with a fearful presenti- 
ment. 

" It does not stir 1 '' he mechanically repeated, fixing 
his eyes upon the child as it lay motionless in Camilla's 
lap, its peaceful, tranquil features singularly contrasting 
with the agitation of those of its unhappy parents. 

Edmnnd laid his hand upon the brow of his child ; 
it was cold and clammy. He felt for its little heart ; it 
was stilL 

" Oh, my God I my God I " cried he, in despair ; 
" our child is dead 1 is starved 1" 

" Dead I" screamed Camilla. " No, no, it sleeps ! " 
and she raised the child to her breast, covering its mouth 
with kisses. 

. It did not stir ; its little head hung powerless down, 
like a crushed and withered rose-bud, and the bright 
childish eyes were closed. 

" It is dead I My child I my child ! " 

She sank down unconscious, and Edmund stared at 
wife and child with eyes from which flashed the fires 
of an incipient insanity. 

He was benumbed ; the confusion of his thoughts 
took from him, for the moment, the consciousness of his 
suffering. But that consciousness returned, as Camilla 
made a movement and a bright stream of blood poured 
from her mouth, ovei-flowing her neck and bosom. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BBCOGNITION. 

Santome was sitting by Leonore, reading to her 
&om some of the latest works of her favorite authors, as 
the loud tones of a post-horn were heard without, and a 
carriage soon afterward stopped before the door of the 
house. 

"It must be my husband," said Leonore, turning 
pale ; and, looking out of the window, she found her 
conjecture confirmed. 

"Allow me, then, to go," said Santome, with some 
bitterness ; " the presence of a third person is seldom 
welcome at the first meeting of two lovers after a sep- 
aration." 

Leonore gave him a proud glance. " You know that 
my husband and I do not belong to that class," said 
she ; " yet I know my duty, and shall perform it. Await 
me here." ' 

She was about to leave the room for the purpose of 
meeting Bonners, when a servant came to announce that 
his master had gone to his own room to change his 
dress, and, as soon as this was accomplished, would 
wait upon his lady. 

"So let us continue our reading until then," said 
Leonore, with a forced smile, and Charles again took up 
the book. 

But it was easily seen, by the monotony and indis- 
tinctness of his tones, that his mind was not fixed upon 
what he read ; but this was not observed by Leonore, 
because, in fact, she did not hear one word of his 
reading. Not until he ceased, did the supervening still- 
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ness awaken her from her musing, when, turning to him 
her blanched brow, she said : ** What 1 already at the 
end?" 

"I cannot read to-day," answered Santome, much 
agitated. " It seems to me that I suffocate, and that 
the beating of my heart constricts my throat." 

"And why so?" mechanically asked Leonore, in- 
voluntarily laying her hand upon her heart, as if to allay 
its stormy pulsations. 

"Because I have a presentiment, an uneasy fore- 
boding, that our immediate future is full of pain and 
sorrow for us." 

" It may be so," calmly replied Leonore ; " I await 
it with courage. But hush ! I hear steps ! it is my hus- 
band." She arose and advanced to the door, while 
Santome retired to the recess of the farthest window. 
Bonners entered. 

"Welcome I" said Leonore, extending her hand, 
which her husband pressed to his lips. 
* " For such a charming welcome from your lips, my 
fair wife, I would willingly once more undertake the 
fatiguing journey I have just ended. But now, first of 
all, let me know how it has gone with you. I hope you 
have not made yourself ill with longing for your hus- 
band?" 

" No," said Leonore, with a smile ; " for against every 
attack of the kind I have at hand the most efficient 
remedy, namely, the thought of your return. But allow 
me, my friend," said she, turning toward the side where 
Santome was standing — "allow me tb present to you 
one to whom I am under great obligations." 

Charles approached, and Bonners, as soon as he 
directed toward him his sharp, piercing eyes, was fop a 
moment startled* 
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" Sir Charles Santome, who once saved my life. I 
think I have already mentioned the circumstance to you." 

"And I am happy to bo enabled to express my thanks 
to you," said: Bonners with frosty politeness, offering 
his hand to Santome. 

The latter took the offered hand, and the two men 
remained for a moment examining each other with 
searching glances. 

What they saw in each other's eyes did not seem 
calculated to dissipate the inexplicable aversion which 
was felt by both, or to render them more friendly dis- 
posed toward each other. 

^^My act was most natural and simple," said San- 
tome ; " and at all events I make no claim to your 
thanks, sir." 

" And I am the more inclined to pay them, as your 
expecting them might perhaps destroy your claim." 

"What sophistication!" said Leonore. "Let us 
speak of harmless and more cheerful things — for exam- 
ple, of your journey ; you have not once told me what 
its object was. Were you in London ? " 

" Yes, my dear." 

" Ah, in my native city ! " said Santome. " I envy 
you for it." 

" You are English ? Your name led me to suppose 
you a Frenchman." 

"I bear two names — the one English, the other 
French." 

" Really ? ah, you are happy in that, if neither of 
them is one too many for you 1 " said Bonners, laugh- 
ing. "There are people who would thank God for 
having no name at alL" 

"Yes, there are such," said Santome; and a glance 
of fire rested for a moment on the face of Bonner?. 
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A servant, who now entered, annoanced Madame 
Isabella Blackwell. 

" She is welcome," said Leonore, joyfully. 

It did not escape Charles that this announcement 
visibly startled and discomposed Bonners. 

" Permit me now to leave you, dear Leonore," said 
Bonners, hastening toward a side door. " Business — " 

Santome laid his hand upon the arm of Bonners, who 
already had hold of the handle of the door. " Allow 
me to detain you for a moment, that I may be enabled 
to present to you my sister." 

Just then Isabella entered. Leonore advanced to 
meet and welcome her ; and as Isabella answered her 
salutation, her glance accidentally fell upon the two 
gentlemen at the side door. 

A sudden cry resounded from her lips; then she 
made some steps forward, her widely opened eyes staring 
with terror and astonishment upon Bonners. Then she 
stepped close to him. 

" It is he ! it is he ! " screamed she, and sank sense- 
less upon the floor. 

Hastening to her assistance, Charles raised her in his 
arms. 

" What does this mean ? " asked Leonore, in astonish- 
ment ; while Bonners with a scornful laugh threw him- 
self upon a seat. 

"Ask not!" said Santome, with solemnity; "and 
God grant that you may never know. My carriage is 
at the door, and I hasten to take my sister home before 
she recovers consciousness. — You, sir," turning with 
flashing eyes to Bonners, " you will have the goodness 
to await me here ; you know that we have a matter of 
importance to discuss." 

"A matter of importance?" asked . Bonners, with 
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affected indifference. "You, perhaps, may desire a 
loan?" 

Santome beard him not; he had already left the 
room with Isabella. 

"What strange, mysterious words are these?" said 
Leonore. "May I ask of my husband some explana- 
tion?" 

" That I should ask of you, madam ! " cried Bonners 
in so rough and angry a tone, that Leonore trembled 
with alarm. " Why have you been pleased to ask this 
coxcomb to the house ? I will be the master in my own 
house, and desire that you admit to it only such as are 
invited by me I " 

Leonore stood speechless and motionless with anger 
and astonishment. 

Bonners rang with violence, and a servant appeared 
in answer to its call 

" That M. Santome is never again to be admitted ; 
we are not at home for him. Do you hear, John ?" 

The servant bowed and departed. 

"All that I have to observe respecting this com- 
mand," said Leonore, with a proud toss of her head, " I 
ireserve for a more opportune moment, when you maybe 
in a better condition to consider what I have a right to 
demand, and to pay me the deference and respect to 
which I am entitled." 

With a haughty inclination of the head, she left the 
room. 

" What a high-flying, imperious woman she is I " said 
Bonners, as he slowly retired to his own apartments. 
** But, indeed, I suffered myself to be excited ; the sud- 
den occurrence overcame me. In such a fatally critical 
case, self-control is out of the question, and all prudence 
is annihilated. Ha, ha, ha! Count Gleichen between 
14 
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two women ! But this affair disturbs me sadly. Yet 
no ! only cii-curaspection I my demon will not leave me 
in this strait ; he win suggest' to me words suitable for 
a man of the world who is innocent. Who can prove 
that Bonners the millionnaire — " 

Voices in loud disputation resounded before his door. 

" I tell you your master is at home, and I will speak 
to him." 

"And I tell you, sir, that he is not at home; and 
that, if he is, he will speak with no one." 

" It is Santome I " said Bonners. ** This requires a 
sudden resolution." He hastened to open the door. 
" Peace, John ! When I told you I was at home for no 
one, I should have excepted M. Santome. For him I 
am always at home." 

Tlie servant stood transfixed with astonishment, re- 
membering the orders he had just before received. 

** Come in, sir," said Bonners, with sarcastic po- 
liteness, beckoning Santome to advance. " And now," 
he continued, after closing the door, " permit me to ask 
to what I am indebted for the honor of this visit ? " 

"Yon know perfectly well," said Santome, fixing 
him with a stem glance. " Your innocent mien does 
not impose upon me, sir. Pray lay aside this mask. It 
is fruitless. I have recognized you through it, and, if it 
must be so, will tear it from your face ! " 

"You jest, my dear sir," coldly responded Bon- 
ners. " I am not so presupiptuous as so to disregard the 
laws. Masks are hardly allowed in carnival time ; I 
think this is not the carnival season ; but, nevertheless, 
you may perhaps have come here to represent some 
masquerading character — ^to play some part." 

"Yes, I am here in the character of a brother, who 
comes to accuse the seducer of his sister, the robber of 
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his father, the deserter of a lawful wife, the bigamist 
who has illegally married a second time." 

" If you are really in earnest, sir, and are not speak- 
ing in the character of a comedian," proudly responded 
Bonners, " then is it my duty to call you to account. 
I demand of you to state your justification for insulting 
me — ^me, the banker Bonners, here in my own house, 
in so brutal a manner. What right you have to speak to 
me in a manner which, as a man of honor^ I cannot 
permit ? " 

** I will tell you, sir 1 " cried Santome, excited to the 
highest pitch by the cool impudence of his opponent. 
" You are the seducer, the robber, of whom I spoke. 
You are the criminal who deserted his lawful wife to 
marry a second ! '' 

" The proof, the proof, sir ! " exclaimed Bonners, in 
a voice of thunder. "I demand of you to fiirnish the 
proof, that I may at least have reason for belief in your 
sanity. Proof! or I will call in the police, and give you 
into custody as a Memented man, a slanderer, and a 
liar!" 

" The proof! it stood written in your eyes when you 
saw my sister, that yoii recognized her ; in your pallor, 
when you heard her name 1 .And do you require more ? 
Well, then, my sister recognized you, and, if necessary, 
she can make oath that yon, Bonners, are the same 
Blackwell that was once advertised in London as a thief, 
seducer, and ravisher — ^that in you she recognized her 
husband I " 

" And. you really suppogje," calmly replied Banners, 
placing himself before Santqme with folded arms and 
head erect — '^you really suppose that this miserable 
fable, which is invented for the sole purpose of extort* 
ing from me a few thousand francs, will be believed ?** 
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" Sir I '* exclaimed Santome, with vehemence. 

*' Be quiet!" said Bonners, in a commanding tones, 
*' Yon are wild and inconsiderate as a boy, and yet it 
will require the exertion of all your talents to render 
your badly invented tale credible. Be careful, sir ! 
You have dared to insult me, and I shall hold you to a 
strict account. I demand that you show to me in a 
court of justice how far your accusations are justified ; 
and in the open court I will declare them to be ground- 
less. There is yet justice to be had, and the accusation 
of a deserted woman is not yet sufficient to cause a 
stranger to be condemned as her runaway husband." 

*'I see that you possess an impudent audacity 
wholly worthy of you," said Santome, who had en- 
tirely recovered his self-command. " But beware tho 
justice you would invoke ; beware lest the thunderbolt 
you would call down upon my head should crush your 
own. Yes, there is yet justice to be had. Let it be 
so ; we will have this matter decided in open court, al- 
though for your own sake I would have spared you this 
publicity. In my father's hand I have sworn to avenge 
his robbery and betrayal, and I will keep my promise to 
him. All ey€s are not yet closed, people are yet living 
whom I can call as witnesses to prove my accusation ; 
and we shall see whether you will be believed when 
you declare these also insane. Until then, farewell !" 

*' Farewell 1 " said Bonners, in an ironical tone; " I 
am curious to see the dinonement of this your invented 
drama." 

Opening the door for Santome, he bowed him out 
with deep mock reverence. 

As Santome was hastening through the corridor, 
Leonore, issuing from her room, caught him by the arm 
and feebly said ; ** Follow me ! " 
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SUently she led the way, and silently he followed. 
When they had entered her room she turned to San- 
tome, who trembled at beholding the pallor of her face, 
and her evident terror and amazement. 

*^ I have heard it all, all ! " she almost breathlessly 
exrclaimed. 

"Poor Leonore!" sighed Santome; "oh, that I 
conld have spared you this 1 " 

" You will not, you cannot be so cruel as to accuse 
my husband of this crime ! " 

" Leonore, do you believe my words ? *' asked San- 
tome, with solemnity. " Does your heart tell you that 
I spoke the truth?" 

" I believe you," she answered ; " I am certain that 
Charles Santome can never so far dishonor himself as to 
speak that which is false." 

" Enow, then, that this Bonners, your husband, is at 
the same time Blackwell, the husband of my sister — ^that 
he robbed my father of his money — ^that he is a thief 1 " 

*' Santome, I will believe it, for I believe every thing 
you say," said she, with deep emotion ; " I have often 
been made to shudder at the unnatural glances of my 
husband I I have had a presentiment that some dark 
secret weighed upon his soul, and I have seen, when he 
thought himself unobserved, how that soul was racked 
with tortures which he strove in vain to conceaL And 
yet, Santome, yet I expect, I know, that you will be si- 
lent, that you will not press this accusation, but will re- 
lieve him from it." 

" Impossible, Leonore ! What has been spoken can- 
not be recalled I " 

"It can, it must!" anxiously exclaimed Leonore. 
^Remember, Santome, it is not Bonners alone that yon 
accuse ; I, also, am implicated — ^me, also, will yon over- 
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whelm with shame and disgrace, cover with ignominy 
a wife of one who was already married to another, 
render my name the fable of the day, and forever de- 
stroy my honor and reputation. Then, Santome, noth- 
ing will remain for me but death ; and — God in heaven 
hears my declaration — ^if you do this it will kill me, and 
my blood will be upon your head." 

" Leonore, how cruelly you torture me 1 To my dy- 
ing father I have swoni to avenge him, and I must keep 
my oath I " 

« No 1 '* she shrieked, and sinking upon her knees 
before Santome, she raised her hands with an imploring 
expression which, in the usually so proud Leonore, was 
infinitely affecting. ** No, you will not, you cannot so 
disgrace me I Say that you cannot ! You conceal your 
brow and turn away from me. Oh, Santome, I con- 
jure you, recall your words ! By our love I conjure 
you, recall your words I Yes, Charles, I love you with 
ray whole soul I My whole heart is yours I Charles, 
would you destroy one who loves you ?" 

" Oh, Leonore, poor dear Leonore ! " said Santome, 
attempting to raise her. 

She resisted his attempt. 

" Say that you will not destroy me — that you will 
not accuse my husband ! Say it, Santome ! " 

" Leonore, you say you love me ! You know that I 
love you, and yet you ask me to allow this deceiver to 
call you his wife I Reflect, dearest, that he alone stands 
between us. I unmask the impostor, and — you are free ! 
You can become mine 1 " 

" Never ! " cried she, with vehemence. ** I am too 
proud to outlive my shame 1 And if I were not — ^if I 
could conceal my dishonor under your name; the world 
would not forget it. People would point the finger at 
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your wife, and whisper to each other her disgrace. It 
cannot be ! I love yon, but can never become the wife 
of one who exposes my hosband as a criminal impostor. 
Oh, Charles, leave vengeance to Heaven ! There is a 
justice above the stars. Leave to it the exposure and 
punishment of this crime. Save me, save your Leonore 
from shame and hnmiliation ! — ^your Leonore, who loves 
you I " 

" You know not what a sacrifice you demand. Shall 
I leave him whom I hate unpunished ? Shall I suffer 
him to continue to be the husband of the woman I 
love?'^ 

*' You alone, Charles, are capable of such a sacrifice ; 
from you, alone, can I demand it ! And think you that 
I do not also suffer — that I shall not henceforth be tor- 
tured by the thought that I am the wife of a criminal ? 
Think you that I shall not weep for you day and night, 
and that I must, for my honor's sake, lose you ? " 

" Well, then, Leonore ! " said Santome, after a pause, 
" you ask this sacrifice I — ^I will make it. I will keep 
silent ; and may my father^s spirit pardon me for sacri- 
ficing his hate to my love 1 " 

•* Oh, my beloved ! '* 

Falling upon his neck, her tears mingled with his. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TWO DBATH-BSD8. 

Six long, painful days, six sleepless nights, had 
Edmund Beauvalle's father already lain upon his sick- 
bed. 

With slow and lingering steps he felt the approach 
of death ; by the unnatural cold chills which now and 
then came over him, he recognized the gradual approach 
of that dread hour, from which every mortal shrinks 
with terror. 

The invalid knew he must die ; he had a firm and 
immovable conviction of it, and the almost infinite tor- 
ment of this conviction was intensified by the horrible 
corporeal pains caused by his malady, a purgatory 
here below, through which his soul was destined to find 
its punishment and purification. 

The dying hour is the process of purification from 
all sin, in which it casts off the wrappings of crime and 
transgression, freely unfolding wings no longer slimed 
and obstructed by the impurities of earth. 

And if the conscience has never been awakened be- 
fore, and if punishment has never yet come, this all 
comes to the sinner in this last hour, pressing upon him 
with its terrible weight, paralyzing the already expand- 
ing wings of the soul, so that it cannot escape the suf- 
fering of the body. 

His sins then maintain a dreadful struggle with the 
angel of retribution, and every drop of perspiration 
which, with icy coldness, purls over the brow of the 
groaning man, bears witness to an eternijy of torment 
here compressed into the space of a minute. 
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Therefore is the dying hour so holy, because it is at 
the same time the evidence of a whole life, and to a 
certain extent a recapitulation of all the thoughts and 
acts of a whole human existence. 

Gro to the bedside of one whose life of virtue has al- 
ways been misunderstood and misconstrued, and in this 
hour you will see the brow of the dying man irradiated 
with the bright halo of goodness, and will admire where 
you, until that moment, had misunderstood and de- 
spised. 

Go to the bedside of a celebrated vicious man, who 
through a whole life has succeeded in covering his 
vdckedness with the mantle of virtue, and in his last 
hour you will find him in pain and torment, will find 
the sins of his life written in bloody letters upon his 
brow, and will with a shudder tun^ away from the ter- 
rible sufferings of this soul vainly groaning for its liber- 
ation. 

And such were the torments which beset the elder 
Beauvalle, which frightened slumber from his wearied 
eyes and equally wearied body, goaded to anguish as 
he was by the stings of an accusing conscience. 

In dim, shadowy forms passed in long array his 
former thoughts and acts, each one of them becoming 
a tormenting demon that stung him into wakefulness 
with its mocking whisperings. And as he lay there 
with closed eyes and heaving breast, all the powers of 
his soul were in active exercise, and, in a sort of hallu- 
cination, he saw all his former life pass before him in 
horrible imagined forms. 

The curtain which had concealed the past as well as 
the future from his dying eyes, was withdrawn, and 
from it issued the years of his life, dancing around him 
Uke spirits from the infernal regions, screeching in his 
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ears their satirical sougs, and burning into bis shrinking 
soul, " You have lived in vain I ^^ flaying his perishing 
heart with the call, " You have striven in vain I ^^ 

The miser, whose whole life had been one continued 
struggle for the accumulation of wealth, now, at the end 
of his days, felt that he had lived the life of a spend- 
thrift, that he had squandered a capital confided to him, 
that he had lavished it uselessly where it could yield no 
interest ; felt that in the midst of his wealth he had 
become miserably poor, and that, with all his gains, he 
had lost every thing. 

The picture of his dreamy imagining changed its 
form, and a different one presented itself to his mental 
eye. It seemed to him that he was living over again 
that hour in which his son lay at his feet, conjuring him 
in the name of his deceased wife not to discard her son, 
but to love him, and to suffer himself to be loved by 
him, not to repudiate his only child for the sake of mis- 
erable mammon. 

He seemed to hear a voice from above, asking him : 
"What have you done with the child that was given 
you to love and watch over?** 

And the man who had gathered wealth and heaped 
up treasures, felt that he had wasted another capital, 
that he had squandered the love confided to him as the 
most precious pledge; that instead of preserving his 
property, he had dissipated it. 

And now he seemed to hear the voice of his son 
calling to him in despairing tones, " You will be soli- 
tary in your dying hour, no son at your side to close 
your eyes, no child to call you father !" 

As if he would convince himself whether or not that 
voice had spoken truly, the mvalid suddenly raised him- 
self in his bed, and opening his deeply sunken eyes. 
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rolled about his eager, interrogating glances with an 
intensely anxious expression. 

The night-lamp burning upon his table, threw a dim 
glimmering light upon the iron chest containing his 
treasures ; old Patrick, his servant, was fast asleep in 
the leathern arm-chair ; his dog cowered at the foot of 
the bed, with his intelligent eyes fixed upon his master. 
Only the eyes of a dumb animal watching beside his 
death-bed ! 

This thought forced a loud sob from the old man's 
breast, and, wringing his hands, he sank back, weeping, 
upon his bed. 

The dog raised himself up, laid his paws upon his 
roaster's breast and licked his hand ; but old Patrick 
continued his sound sleep, his snoring being as quiet 
and regular as the ticking of the clock upon the wall. 

" Patrick, Patrick ! " screamed the old man, raising 
himself up in his despair, with the strength and energy 
of health ; " Patrick, wake up, I cannot bear this I No, 
no, I can no longer endure this torment." 

"And what do you want of me, sir?" asked the old 
servant, rising and slowly moving to his master's bed* 
" Are you thirsty ? do you wish to drink ? " 

" Yes, thirsty ! I would drink I A word of forgive- 
ness from my son I it is for that I thirst ! it is that whicli 
I would drink ! My son, my son, bring me my son ! 
Patrick, you are an old man ! your dying hour will come 
as mine has ! think of that hour ! and, in mercy to the 
dying, bring here my son." 

" I would gladly do so," said the old servant, " if I 
only knew where to find him I " 

"Where to find him!" said the old man, opening 
eyes now animated with a new hope; "I know where 
he is to be found. In that large house on the left hand 
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corner, on the sixth floor ; there he is — ^there will you 
find my son I " 

** But I cannot leave you alone, as you may die at 
any moment." 

" Yes, go, go ! bring me my son, for the very reason 
that I may die at any moment ! I will not die until I 
have seen my son ! My son, my Edmund, I have mur- 
dered you ! I have thrust you starving from my door ! 
I ! Oh, what dreadful pains are these I The fire bums 
within my breast ! Let go your grasp, ye devils ! Let 
me go I*' • 

Old Patrick still stood shuddering and helpless at' 
the bedside of the invalid, whose mind was again wan- 
dering in the paroxysms of his fever, when the watch* 
man's call was heard close under the window. 

<< I will send the watchman to that house for Ed- 
mund," said the kindly disposed old servant, hobbling 
to the window to call him. 

On being promised a liberal reward for the service, 
the watchman hastily departed for the execution of the 
commission. 

The designated house was soon reached, and stum- 
blmg up the miserable stairs to the attic floor, the watch- 
man beheld a scene which drew tears from the eyes of 
even that rough and untaught man. 

Stretched upon a miserable bed lay a delicate wo- 
man, who, in spite pf her wasted form and her sunken, 
bloodless cheeks, was still of an angelic beauty, which 
her consuming malady and annihilating hunger had not 
yet been able to destroy, and over whom bent her hus- 
band calling to her by all -the dear names suggested by 
tenderness and love. 

'* Camilla, my dear, my beloved Camilla, say that 
you will not die, that you will not leave me 1" 
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" No, my EdmuDd," murmured she, in tones already 
weak and trembling, " I will never leave you ; I will be 
with you for ever and ever 1 My gpirit will hover about 
you; my love will accompany you forevermore." 

Only with much difficulty was the* messenger able 
to make himself understood, and in a few short words, 
to deliver his message. 

^ I cannot go ; my life is here, is in this chamber !'' 
cried Edmund. '^I have no father; have nothing on 
eiirth but you, my wife, my beloved, my angel ! " 

^^ Edmund, recollect it is your father, who implores 
you ! " s^id his wife, in tones as low and soft as the 
evening winds. " You must accord the prayer of the 
dying." 

" Shall I leave you ?" he anxiously asked. 

" I will await you ! " she whispered low. " I know 
I shall not die when you are not with me. Oh, love is 
strong !" said she, a happy smile even at this moment 
flitting over her pale face. "Love will sustain my 
spirit ! Go, your Camilla implores you ! go to your 
* father ! It is your duty 1 " 

" Well, then, since it is your will, so be it ! " cried 
Edmund, starting up. 

Impressing a long, heart-felV kiss upon the lips of his 
wife, he rushed thence, and stopped not until he had 
reached his father's house. 

Old Patrick, who opened the door for him, was 
shocked at the wild expression of his pallid and wasted 
brow. 

" Is he yet alive ?" asked Edmund, as he almost flew 
up the stairs. 

"He is failing fast." 

From the invalid's chamber resounded the heart- 
rending cry : " My son, my Edmund, have compassion 
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on me ! Forgive me I Ah, if only for the torments I 
sulTer, pray forgive me ! " 

" I am here, my father I " said Edmund, approaching^ 
the bed, " Your son is with you." 

One sole thrilling cry of joy came from the old man's 
lips ; he then raised himself up and stared with his dull, 
hollow eyes upon the face of his son. 

** Do you not know me, father, me, your son ?" and 
Edmund bent himself down to his father's face. 

" Yes, yes, it is you, I recognize you," groaned the 
dying man. ^' You come to take the curse from off my 
soul, and not to let me die alone. God bless yon ! God 
bless you ! Oh, how dreadful are the pains I suffer I I 
bum, I burn I Edmund, my son, can you forgive me ? 
can you forgive the father who repudiated you;. who 
spumed you from his door ?" 

"Oh, my father, think not of that I" said Edmund, 
pressing his father's hand to his lips. " In such an hour, 
all is forgotten." 

"Say that you forgive me!" groaned the old man^ 
feeling that every moment he became weaker and weaker. 

" Yes, my father, with all my heart I forgive you I" 

" He has pardoned me ! " cried the invalid, folding 
his hands. • 

His breathing became more feeble, a cold perspira- 
tion bedewed his forehead, and his hands twitched con- 
vulsively. No w a groan — a contraction of the muscles — 
a last sigh — a last opening of the eyes, which were never 
of themselves to close again. 

"He is dead !" said Edmund, folding his hands in 
eamest prayer. 

" Yes, he is dead I" said old Patrick, " and you, Mr. 
Edmund, are now the heir of a very rich man I I hope 
you will not now forget old Patrick, who truly and 
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faithfully served your father for thirty years. You will 
remember the poor, now that you are so rich ? '* 

" Rich, I am rich I ^ cried Edmund ; *' oh, Camilla, 
you must live, that I may requite you I " 

And like a madman he rushed from the room. 

She was not dead ; with a languid smile she gave 
him her small, translucent hand. 

" Camilla ! " cried Edmund, kneeling down and cov- 
ering the hand with kisses. ^^ Camilla, best and dear- 
est ! You will, you must live I You cannot die now that 
the burden of poverty is taken off from us — we are now 
rich ! Oh, best beloved, say that you will not die 1 My 
father has gone hence, we are now rich ; no more pov- 
erty, no more misery I "We will be happy again ; oh, so 
happy!" 

" Oh, beautiful, beautiful ! " whispered she, in the 
most melting tones. " Then you will suffer no more, 
will hunger no more, ray Edmund ! It is so hard to 
hunger ! Now I shall die with joy, for I now know that 
my beloved husband will no longer suffer," 

Edmund buried his face in the pillow and wept con-' 
vulsively. 

"No, weep notl" continued she, and the newly 
awakening life into which she was soon to be bom 
through death breathed a transparent flush upon her 
cheek. " Weep not, dearest ! I am so happy I I have 
been so happy ! Your love was so beautiful, and so com- 
forting ! It was ever my delight and my consolation ! 
Edmund, death cannot part us, as misery could not 
make us unhappy ! Were we not unspeakably happy, 
my Edmund?" 

"Yes, we were indeed so!" responded Edmund; 
" for you, Camilla, you were the angel who with vir- 
tuous love stood at my side, who consoled me when I 
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mourned, who smiled in the face of the death that I 
might not be afflicted ; you were the angel whose gentle 
encouragement preserved me from despair and lighted 
up our dark and disconsolate days with your uncon- 
querable love I Oh, my angel, go not away — remain 
with me 1 No, command your soul to remain I Your love 
can do all things, all ; remain with your Edmund." 

'' Your hand ! Give me your hand, Edmund 1 Let 
me hear your voice I " said she, upon whose senses the 
shadow of death was already descending. 
" Camilla, beloved wife I " 

'^ I hear you not ! Your hand I ah, this dear hand, 
it is so cold — ^I will warm it, warm it here at my 
heart ! " 

She pressed his band to her hardly yet breathing 
breast. Even in this hour she thought only of him she 
loved ; felt only his sufferings, not her own ; forgot her- 
self to think of him, and her last effort was to do him 
good. 

"Thanks, my Edmund, thanks for your love, for 
our beautiful happiness! Edmund, let me see your 
face I I see you no longer with my eyes, but in my 
heart I see you still I God bless you, dearest I Receive 
my thanks for your love ; I was so happy 1 Oh 1 my 
.beloved, my — ^" 

With suppressed breath, trembling, and deadly pale, 
Edmund yet listened for a sound from those lips which, 
had never spoken to him other than words of love and 
consolation. 

Alas ! no sound, no sigh, ever again issued from that 
bosom ; the heart which had beat only for him, now 
stood still. 

But upon her features lingered a brilliant halo, like 
the flush of the evening sky that still remains after the 
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Bun has gone down ; and her eyes still retained their 
babitnal affectionate expression. 

Edmund stirred not ; a holy, a blessed peace settled 
upon his sorrowing heart ; it seemed as if the parting, 
glorified spirit, had poured out its blessing upon him, 
and strengthened his soul with the balsam of heavenly 
consolation, 

Edmund felt himself elevated and calmed, and, lay- 
ing his hand upon that breast yet retaining the warmth 
imparted by the spirit which had foreyer flown, he felt 
that that spirit was still near, and he consoled himself 
with its blessing. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE BICH EDMUITD. 

, The journals had hardly announced the decease of 
the elder Beanvalle, and that his son Edmund had be- 
come the sole heir to his immense wealth, when Madame 
de Saumont ordered her carriage, and searching in the 
neglected 9,nd imanswered letter of Camilla for the ad- 
dress of the latter, wrote it in her tablets. 

^ I will see for myself how it goes with her ; I shall 
naturally give myself the appearance of having heard 
nothing of this inheritance, but of having been impelled 
to the step by maternal love alone. I think she will 
not reject my invitation to take up her residence with 
me until a suitable hotel can be prepared for her. Old 
Beauvalle must have been a real millionnaire ! Really, 
I am a very fortunate mol^er; two millionnaires for 
sons-in-law I " 
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Her featares beaming with triamph, the baroness 
entered her carriage, and ordered the astonished coach- 
man to drive to the- distant and obscure saborb which 
she designated. 

She was so pleasarably excited by all the prond 
plans for the future that crowded upon her imagination, 
that she felt not the least ill-humor when the carriage 
stopped at a miserable and dirty house in a deserted 
street, and the driver, with a contemptuous smile, asked 
" if her ladyship really thought of alighting, and enter- 
ing such a cut-throat place." 

"Yes, yes, Johnl" she smilingly said, as she de- 
scended from the carriage; "and, as you seem to be 
afraid, you need not accompany me, but wait here." 

With an elastic step she mounted the steep stairs 
until she almost breathlessly reached the last step of the 
last flight, and there stopped a moment to recover from 
her exhaustion, leaning against the low chamber door. 

At that moment the door opened, and Edmund came 
out. 

The baroness was shocked by the mortal paleness of 
his face, rendered the more impressive by the contrast 
of his black mourning dress ; and, as Edmund's glance 
fell upon her, her own eyes involuntarily sought the 
floor. 

" Whom do you seek ? " asked Edmund, with un- 
sympathizing coolness*, his thoughts were so entirely 
engrossed by his loss, that he did not recognize the 
baroness. 

" I come to visit my daughter Camilla — ^to take her 
back to my maternal heart." 

Edmund gave her a sharp and piercing glance. 

" Really," said Be, with cutting coldness ; " is the 
lady baroness reminded by the news that Edmund 
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Beauvalle is no longer a beggar, but rich and inde- 
pendent ? Is the lady baroness by this reminded that 
her cast-off daughter Camilla is this man's wife? 
Well, you shall see your Camilla; — step this way, 
madame ! " 

Opening the door, he beckoned her to follow him. 

The baroness did so, but, on seeing the object that 
there offered itself to view, she stopped short, and ut 
tered a shriek of horror. 

In the middle of the room stood a coffin, covered 
with a white sheet, that concealed a corpse ; the baron- 
ess instinctively knew who rested there, and, shudder- 
ing, covered her face with her hands. * 

'^ Come, madame ! '' said Edmund, with a calmness 
which, resulting from excess of sorrow, often seems like 
indifference — ^"come, and see the earthly envelope of an 
angel, who has flown from the world, to her heavenly 
home ! " 

Involuntarily the baroness approached nearer. Ed- 
mund removed the covering that veiled the corpse; 
there she lay, even in death of a touching and delicate 
beauty, like a slumbering person lulled by pleasing 
dreams — ^her thin, transparent hands folded upon her 
breast, and with the reflection upon her features of that 
blessed smile -with which she had died. Fragrant 
spring blossoms adorned the coffin in such profusion 
that the sleeper seemed to repose upon a bed of flowers, 
a crushed rose among her sisters. 

" I could strew no flowers upon her life-path," said 
Edmund, in a hollow tone ; ^^ but I can adorn her bier 
with them." 

" Dead ! fordver lost ! " groaned the baroness, the 
view of the deceased awakening the reproaches of her 
conscience. " Oh, my daughter I my Camilla !" 
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She would have bent over the corpse ; but Edmund 
withheld her. 

" No, madame ! you must not touch her ; even her 
earthly envelope is sacred. Heartless and cruel as you 
have been to this angel, you are unworthy to touch 
these sacred remains." 

" Oh, tell me," asked the trembling baroness ; " did 
she think of me when she died ? Did she blame, did she 
curse me ?" 

''How little did you know your daughter!" said 
Edmund, with a compassionate smile ; '' how little did 
you understand the sublimity of her noble soul I No, 
she cutised you not ; she died, as she had lived, pardon- 
ing and blessing ! Indeed, madame, she called herself 
happy ; even in the midst of want and misery, she con- 
sidered herself happy, and blessed her destiny. Oh, 
my Camilla 1 " 

His painfidly acquired calmness was broken, he fell 
upon the corpse and covered with kisses those cold lips 
which could never more respond to his endearments, 
and his tears moistened that cold pale brow which to 
him had been the sum of all beauty and loveliness. 

The baroness stood at some distance, and felt the 
awakening of feelings she had never known before; 
feelings which caused her to shudder, which oppressed 
and shamed her. 

She felt in her breast a pain that threatened to sul^ 
focate her ; and, as she glanced at the fair, silent corpse, 
it seemed as if it rose up and stared at her with a threat- 
ening expression. 

The bafoness could no longer bear it ; she rushed 
forth with anguish and terror, looking timidly around 
as if she feared herself Flying do¥m the stairs as if 
pursued by ghosts and spirits, she did not recover her 
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Belf-possession until she found herself again in her car- 
riage and on her way to the residence of her daugh- 
ter Leonore. 

" I will go to Leonore," muttered she ; " the sight 
of her splendor and happiness will renew my strength I'* 

But the scene which she there encountered, seemed 
to the proud lady more frightfnl than the one she had 
so recently left ; and the intelligence she there received, 
was of such an unexpected and crushing nature, that^ 
after standing for a moment as if stunned, she sank to 
the earth in a long and death-like swoon. 

Early on the next morning Edmund took a final 
leave of the dear remains of his Camilla, and accom* 
panied them to her last resting-place; and when, on 
returning from the performance of that sad duty, he 
entered the house of his &ther who had been buried the 
day before, he felt a vbid and a stillness which seemed 
to him more terrible than all the pains and sorrows he 
had before suffered* 

What he had previously suffered and endured, had 
been suffered and endured for her — ^and her sorrows, 
though they pained, had yet occupied him. But that 
occupation and that care now fiuled him, and he now 
mourned for himself alone in inactive grie£ 

Nowhere did he any longer encounter her sad but 
affectionate glance; nowhere did he hear the stifled 
sigh which had erewhile pierced his heart and filled it 
with unspeakable gnbf— ah ! he now longed to hear at 
least these I This vain, fruitless dreaming excited but 
grief and despair. 

All within him was changed and different, and yet, 
outwardly, all had remained the same ; life went on its 
way, although its brightest star was extinguished; a 
pearl had sunk in the sea without leaving a trace behind 
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it, and the regardless wares brol^e over it in their eternal 
coarse. 

The sun shone not less brightly, the sky was blue 
and clear, men went hither and thither, speaking and 
toiling as usual. All was as before, as if Camilla were 
yet there, yet among the living ; all was the same, and 
yet aU was changed — ^Camilla was no longer living I 

A carriage stopped at the door, and old Patrick an- 
nounced the bookseller H . Humble, submissive, and 

slavishly polite, as he had never 3'et shown himselt* to 
the poor copyist, he came to beg of Edmund the manu- 
script he had formerly rejected, and which he now de- 
sired to publish. 

" You forget, sir," calmy responded Edmund, " that 
the reasons you formerly gave for your refusal, have not 
disappeared. You then said, that I was by my father 
stained with shame and ignominy, and you could publish 
no book of an author so disgraced." 

*' Those reasons have now lost all their force," said 
the publisher. " Every one now compassionates you — 
every one now knows how undeserving you were of your 
father's hatred. All the journals relate your sad story, 
and speak of your immeasurable inheritance. You have 
become the man of the day ; and I am convinced that if 
I should bring out your work at this favorable point of 
time, a new edition will be demanded within a week. 
In the confident expectation that you would accede to 
my wishes, I have already caused (p be inserted, in one 
of our most popular journals, a notice of the probably 
speedy appearance of your literary productions, and — ^" 

" You have done very wrong, sir," interposed Ed- 
mund; "for no such thing will ever happen. No, 
never shall the world, which I heartily despise, have an 
opportunity to read a word of my writing." 
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" But reflect upon the success awaiting you ! You 
will become a famous, a celebrated man ! " 

" I have no longer the least ambition," said Edmund, 
with a sad smile. " The world can yield me no triumph, 
and what I devised in the solitude of my chamber, I 
will not thrust forth into the listless world. Go, sir I 
the rich Edmund Beauvalle refuses you that for which 
the poor Edmund Beauvalle implored in vain. Go, sir ! " 

And this was not the only change in the opinions 
of people, of which Edmund was destined to hear. Not 
a day passed without his being informed how very 
much the world was inclined to a ref*onciliation with 
him whom it ha^ once mercilessly repudiated. 

To the rich man returned his former friends, over- 
whelming him with letters filled with friendly profes- 
sions^ and begging to be allowed to see him. 

But he forgot not that no one of them had remem- 
bered the poor Edmund ; and how well calculated were 
the advances of these men to render them yet more con- 
temptible in his eyes. 

In vain did his former friends and acquaintances 
seek to render him personal visits. Edmund was not to 
be spoken with by any one; he had strictly forbidden 
old Patrick to admit a single soul, and his offended 
warm friends were obliged to go from thence, and re- 
late to their acquaintances that Edmund Beauvalle was 
just such an eccentric miser as his father, and nothing 
could be made of him. 

Little did all this trouble Edmund. His heart was 
dead to every outward thing; his thoughts and wishes 
were all confined to one single point, and only in the 
solitude and silence of his study, surrounded by his 
books, and occupied with his literary l&bors« could he 
find any thing like repose and satisfaction. 
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He would Bometimes raise his eyes from the paper 
before him, and tarn them toward the opposite room, 
as if there seeking her who had once smiled npon his 
labors, and, neglecting his occupation, he would then 
sink into a happy ^dsion of the past. Then, to him, she 
was no longer dead — ^had not lefk him. He seemed to 
hear her gentle voice, to see her sweet smile, to hear the 
elastic step with which she hastened to him, and threw 
her arms around his neck, to nestle in his bosom. Then 
would he spread out his arms to enclose his beloved. 
Alas ! those arms remained empty, and, rousing himself 
from his dream, he would doubly feel the solitariness of 
his condition. 

But deep and infinite as his sorrow was, it was not 
unmanly. > Out of this first torpidity and inaction he 
roused himself to the manly resolution to not merely 
bear with life, but also to render himself useful in it. 
And was he not rich, had he not the means for serving 
those whom he called and loved as brothers, the suffer- 
ing poor? 

^ Oh, certainly this is a beautiful destiny ; this is the 
mission to which Camilla's blessing called me ! " thought 
Edmund, and he prepared himself for its fulfilment. 

He sought the huts of poverty, to impart aid and 
consolation, to feed the hungry, and console the despaiit 
ing. He sought out modest and retiring destitution, 
that he might sustain it with delicate generosity — ^silent 
sorrow, which spoke to him only in the pale cheek and 
the tearful eye, he knew how to comfort and dissipate ; 
and the blessings of the poor whom he had aided, and 
the Borrowing whom he had consoled, followed him 
wherever he went. 

Never was his house closed against the needy sup- 
plicant, never was he imwilling to listen to their corn- 
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plaints, and lighten their cares. Nor was his active be- 
nevolence satisfied with the lavishing of momentary 
aid ; his plan was to render himself permanently useful 
to the poor, and this plan, as far as was in his power, he 
carried out with the greatest devotion. 

He appropriated a large portion of his property to 
the establishment of a palatial home for the roofless, to 
which was attached a school, in which the children of 
poverty were instructed by carefully selected teachers, 
and a hospital for the destitute invalids ; and when the 
building was finished he took up his residence there, as 
a director of the institution, to the management of 
which he consecrated his time and his talents. 

When he stood among the poor whom he had res- 
cued, when he watched with the sick, or when he found 
himself surrounded by the children for whose education 
he had provided, a deep and blessed peace then pervaded 
hi^ heart, and she, in whose memory that monument 
was erected, smiled upon his efforts and cheered his labors. 

In benefiting his suffering fellow-creatures he learned 
again to love mankind, and this feeling reconciled him 
to the world. Though she who had experienced such 
dreadful sufferings could never enjoy the blessings of 
his wealth, yet he quietly and unostentatiously pur- 
sued his course; and when, after many years, he lay 
upon his dying bed, when the children to whom he 
had been a father, the poor to whom he had given shel- 
ter, were gathered and kneeling around him, when the 
sobs and* groans of all these fell upon his dying ear, 
then, with a placid smile he folded his hands, and said : 
*' I thank Thee, God, that I have not lived in vain ! Now 
dare I come to thee, my Camilla ! " 

These were his last words. In him the poor had lost 
a father — ^their blessings followed him to the grave. 
15 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE DETECTION. 

After Santome bad given to Leonore his proTuisc 
not to acctise Bonners,he was with a noble selt-conquest 
fully determined to falfil it. 

He had already many times visited the police ofBcer 
whom he had formerly employed to assist in the search 
for Blackwell, but the latter was away from home and 
Santome was consequently obliged to await his retnm. 

Isabella had been attacked by a violent fever in con- 
sequence of the shock recently experienced, and her 
affectionate brother, devoting all his time to the care of 
the invalid, had not seen Leonore since that eventful 
day. Four days had since passed, when one morning, 
the now returned police officer entered the room where 
Santome was sitting beside Isabella's bed, and, with 
many expressions of regret for the fruitless visits of the 
latter, requested a private interview. 

Santome led him into an adjoining room, and when 
he had carefully secured the door, the officer said to 
him : " I am rejoiced to be at length enabled to give 
you some definite information of the man whom you 
have sought for so long a time." 

Santome changed color. '* It was precisely in rela- 
tion to that affair that I called upon you in your ab- 
sence," he quickly responded. " I have decided to let 
the whole matter drop where it is, and to forego a re- 
venge which it now seems impossible to attain, as it 
seems from intelligence recently received that Blaekwell 
is really dead." 

" You are mistaken ! " said the police officer, with a 
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gmile ; '^ I can not only give you the assurance that he 
is not dead, but that he is even now living in Paris, and 
playing a grand rdle here." 

"And how came you by this information ?" 
"That is our secret, which I shall not hesitate to 
impart to you, as you are in some measure a party cour 
cerned, and I can count upon your silence. While in- 
vestigating the case of another crime, we at the same 
time came upon the track of this same Blackwell whom 
you have sought so long. It is some time since we have 
• had intelligence from England, Italy, and other coun- 
tries of tlffe circulation there of counterfeit notes of the 
Bauks of England and France, and for the four last 
weeks we had, in vain, made every possible effort to 
discover the original circulator of them. It must have , 
been some one in the possession of considerable means, 
whose exchange of large sums would not attract atten- 
tion, and who could make such exchanges in so many 
different localities. Perhaps, also, it was a numerous 
band, with branches acting in concert in different coun- 
tries. The fraud,, notwithstanding the counterfeit 
bank-notes had been several years in circulation, was 
not detected until a few weeks since, as they were 
executed with extraordinary skill, and were so exact 
an imitation of the genuine, that they could hardly 
be distinguished from them. Hitherto all our researches 
had been fruitless ; but we lately received information 
that a large quantity of counterfeit paper had been put 
in circulation in London, and that there was reason to 
believe a stranger who had recently arrived there from 
Paris was the circulator. I was charged with the duty 
of proceeding to London for the purpose of investigating 
the afiair. I did so, and really succeeded in discovering 
the offender. He is one of the richest and most eele- 
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brated men of Paris, where he lives in the most splendid 
style." 

" And how is all this connected with the Blackwell 
whom I have been seeking ?" asked Santome, trembling 
with an uncomfortable presentiment. 

" Simply thus," answered the other : " he and Black- 
well are one and the same person ; and that is the reason 
why I have made to you this communication. As the 
affair will necessarily create a monstrous excitement, 
we must proceed with the utmost caution, and must 
bring no accusation against the criminal until we are 
sure of convicting him. As he claims to be^n Ameri- 
can, although we know him to be English, the consent 
of the American ambassador here must be obtained for 
. his arrest and imprisonment. The ambassador is a cau- 
tious man, and will require the most conclusive proofs. 
Your evidence, and that of your sister, the wife of this 
man, will be necessary, and I come for the special pur- 
pose of asking you now to accompany me, with the 
lady, to a judicial examination." 

" That is impossible, sir ! " responded Santome. 
*' My sister is ill, and cannot leave her bed." 

*' That is unfortunate. Is her illness dangerous? 
Is she in the possession of her senses ? " 

" The physician has declared her out of danger ; yet 
must she keep her bed for some days." 

" Well, then you must allow me to come here again 
to-day with some witnesses; and take your sister's depo- 
sition. When will the lady be able to receive us ?" 

" She is in her best condition at about noon, and I 
think that will be the most convenient hour for her." • 

" Very welL I will, then, return in three hours. Un- 
til which time, adieu 1 I hope, sir, you will have reason 
to be satisfied with the result of our efforts." 
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Santome was left alone, agitated by various and 
contending feelings. 

Should he let the affair take its course, and preserve 
silence respecting what he had learned ? In that case 
Leonore would become free, her husband would be ac- 
cused without any agency of his, and even of another 
crime, and Leonore would have no reason for hesitating 
to give her hand to one who had nothing to do with her 
husband's detection. 

But would not the shame and disgrace be the same 
for the proud and high-spirited Leonore, and had he not 
promised to screen her from that shame and disgrace ? 
And was it not now in his power to do this ? Did he 
not love her well enough to be able to make the sacri- 
fice? 

After a short struggle his generosity got the better 
of his egoism, and came off conqueror. 

" What I promised you, I will do 1 " said he to him- 
self " My selfish wishes shall give way to my higher 
duty, and you shall shed no tears that I can prevent 1 " 

And full of this generous resolution he hastened to 
Bonners* residence. 

Bonners was at breakfast with Leonore. The latter 
blushed at seeing Santome, now for the first time'since 
the confession that had been wrung from her by the 
exigency of the moment, and modestly cast down her 
eyes. 

"Well," said Bonners, laughing, and with sup- 
pressed anger ; " what procures us the honor of your 
visit to-day ? Have you, perhaps, reflected upon your 
fable, and recognized its untenableness ? " 

"It is not now the time to give your question its 
proper answer," responded Santome, with earnestness. 
" The object of my visit, however, is indeed most inti- 
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mately connected with what you are pleased to call my 
fable. I would relate to you a second one. But I 
must fii*st remark to you that nothing but my unbound- 
ed respect for your wife could induce in me the wish to 
warn you of a danger to yourself, which also threatens 
her peace and happiness." 

" Much obliged to you for your kindness 1 " coldly 
responded Bonners ; " only allow me to remark that my 
wife needs no third person to warn her of ' danger,' as 
you call it. That is the delightful pririlege of her hus- 
band, which he is not disposed to share with any one. 
And as to what you have to relate, sir, I am so little 
anxious to hear it, that I must beg of you to spare us 
that pleasure until this evening, when we are to receive 
company." 

" Then please you to listen to me I " said Santome, 
turning to Leonore, who sat pale and trembling ; " per- 
haps you may then be able to convince your husband 
of the importance of my communication." Bonners 
again took up his cup of chocolate, and assumed the 
appearance of devoting himself entirely to its enjoy- 
ment, while in reality he listened with the most anxious 
attention to what Santome related to her of his conver- 
sation with the police-officer. 

" Oh, my God 1 " exclaimed the pale and trembling 
Leonore, when he had ended. "Can this really be? is 
it possible that — ^" 

She cast an interrogating glance at her husband ; his 
blanched cheek, the evident agitation displayed by his 
features, the violent twitching of the lips that proclaimed 
his internal commotion, all this could not but convince 
her of the truth of what she had heard. 

**It is sol it is so!" screamed she, in despairing 
tones, sinking senseless in a death-like swoon. 
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While Santome flew to her aid, Bonners hastily- 
quitted the room, ordered a servant to have his horse 
saddled, and, rushing to his own chamber, gathered all 
the money and jewels in his secretary, and concealed 
them in his bosom. 

" Nothing but the speediest flight will serve me 
now I'' muttered he. "But, first of all, calmness and 
reflection. The hearing cannot take place under several 
hours, then the result must be submitted to the consul 
before the warrant for my arrest can be issued. I have 
an advance of at least eight hours. Forward, then 1 " 

Hurrying to the court, where his horse stood ready 
for him, he threw himself into the saddle, and started 
off through the streets at the top of the animal's speed. 
He was so confounded by the suddenness of the event, 
though, indeed, it must have been long feared, that, 
without considering whither he would fly, he mechaui* 
cally dashed into the road leading to the villa. Not 
until he had lefl the city behind him, and, having flown 
beyond the crowds of people, found himself in the open 
country, did he rein in his steed, and ask himself 
whither he should go. 

" To England, and thence to Amenca ! " he dedded, 
affcer a short reflection ; " but first to the villa. Not 
without Lilly will I leave France forever I ^ And away 
he went, with lightning speed. 

A few hours later, two horsemen not less rapidly 
followed upon the same road, and the mantle of one of 
them being thrown back by the wind, discovered the 
uniform of an officer of the polica 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BOKNERS AND LILLY. 

The distinct outlines of his villa were now visible to 
Bonners, and he joyftilly exclaimed : " In half an hour 
I shall be there 1" when suddenly his horse stumbled, 
and with a slight groan sank upon his knee. 

Bonners leaped from his back to ascertain the cause 
of this accident. The horse regarded him with dull 
and glazed eyes, his flanks rose and fell with fear^l 
rapidity, and with a groan of anguish he stretched out 
his limbs. 

" It is a pulmonary disease,*' calmly remarked Bon- 
ners. " The animal could never run much, and I have 
broken his wind. Well, I must continue my course on 
foot." 

Leaving the horse to his fate, Bonners walked 
briskly on. His pursuers, however, mounted on fleet 
and powerful steeds, gained considerably on him in con- 
sequence of this accident. 

The evening had already set in when Bonners, faint 
and exhausted, entered the villa, and ordered Lilly's 
servant to put the horses to her carriage, and keep it in 
waiting for him in the road leading to the forest. Then 
he hastened to Lilly's chamber. 

Lighted by the rays of the lamp suspended from the 
ceiling, sat she there ; and, as Bonners saw her thus, 
she seemed surrounded by a halo. 

And with what ecstasy was'his heart penetrated by 
the cry of joy with which Lilly rushed to his bosom 
and clung to him, with her dear arms around his neck. 

" Lilly darling, dearest Lilly ! You then yet love 
me?" 
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How deep and fervent was the glance with which 
she answered this question ! 

" Listen to me, Lilly," said Bonners, leading her to 
a seat, and kneeling before her, as was his custom when 
he wished to be rightly understood by her, that no 
movement of his lips might escape her notice. 

" Dearest Lilly, this is for us an important moment, 
the most decisive one of our whole lives. I am in dan- 
ger, I am accused of a great crime, and must imme- 
diately and forever leave this land, and even Europe ! 
I must bury myself in the deepest solitude, must flee 
from the sight of men, and be cut off from all commu- 
nication with them. I shall be surrounded by danger, 
and perhaps be exposed to want and misery, and who- 
ever goes with me must be prepared to bear all this, 
must be prepared to renounce all pleasures, all com- 
forts, and all enjoyments, and henceforth to tread only 
a thorny and dangerous path. Lilly, will you go with 
me ? No, do not answer me yet 1 Consider what you 
leave behind you; a peaceful and pleasant existence, 
days untroubled by care, repose, happiness — ^in short, 
every thing." 

Pressing her hand upon his mouth, she gave*him a 
glance in which flashed a noble anger, until it subsided 
into an expression of love and tenderness. Then she 
nimbly moved her Angers, in her peculiar mode of 
speech. 

Bonners watched the motions of her fingers with 
breathless attention. 

" You will go with me to the solitary desert, and 
even to death itself? You say you can be happy only 
where I am ? " 

She nodded assent, with a blissful smile. 

" Oh, Lilly ! my own Lilly I I have not deceived 
15* 
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myself in estimating yoiu I felt that you would not 
fail me 1" 

Clasping her in his arms, even in this moment of 
danger from pursuit, he experienced an ineffable delight^ 
an elevating rapture, in the love of the charming being 
whom alone he had saved out of the shipwreck of his 
whole life. 

^ Lilly 1 ^ said he, in a tone of solemnity and deep 
emotion ; ** you are my good angel 1 Yes, I will believe 
that God, who is said to love all men, even sinners, has 
given you to me to lead me back into the better way. 
Oh, thou dearly beloved I Into the solitude of the 
desert, where there can be no temptation; there, re- 
penting of my sins, my Lilly shall teach me how to be- 
come good ! Will you do that, my dear, good ungel ? 
Will you clear and purify my soul ? " 

She regarded him with an unutterable expression. 

** You will have a heavy task, dearest 1 " he contin« 
ued. ^ A burdened sinner, a man thrust out from the 
world, and corrupted by the world, stand I before you, 
and all my faith, all my hope, rests upon you I That I 
love you is my only guaranty that I am not yet en- 
tirely lost to all virtue and all good." 

With a smile, and a slight nod of her head, she 
made him a sign. 

^' You do not believe it ? and nevertheless it is true, 
dearest ! My life is sinful, and burdened with a curse ; 
only one star of hope shines to me in the past ; and if 
all my acts condemn me, that may cast a shimmer of 
reconciliation upon the other I I have loved you ! '' he 
continued, laying his hand as in blessing upon her head. . 
** I have preserved you from vice and crime 1 I have 
adored your virtue, and sacredly preserved your inno* 
cence I And if ever your father accuse me before the 
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throne of the Eternal— me whose sonl was lost through 
him — then, Lilly, may yon, his child, tell him whether I 
have not atoned for my 'crime against him I " 

Lilly nestled to his bosom, and Bonners, imprinting ' 
a kiss npon her brow, bore an expression upon his fea- 
tures which testified to his deep and really human emo- 
tion. 

At this moment he heard light steps approaching. 
Listening, he distinctly heard the creaking of the stairs 
under steps that were too light to be free and uncon- 
strained. 

Making a sign to Lilly, Bonners rushed to the door 
and locked it. He then hastened to the next room, that 
opened to no other than the one in which they were. 
Here he quickly opened a commode in which he had 
always kept a couple of loaded pistols. Having placed 
these in his pockets, he returned to the first room, and 
also locked the door of the other. 

At this moment the entrance door of the outer room 
was violently shaken. 

Firm and motionless stood Bonners there; an un- 
daunted courage, a bold defiance sat upon his brow, and 
Lilly, dove*like, clung for protection to his tall and vig- 
orous form. 

"Open, open in the king's name!" cried a voice 
fit>m without. 

Bonners answered not. 

" Open, in the king's name ! " resounded again. And 
again no answer. 

Then, for a time, all was stilL Bonners, sustaining 
Lilly with one arm, and holding one of his loaded pistols 
in the other hand, stood listening with breathless at- 
tention. 

From the window he now heard a rustling as if from 
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the placing of a ladder, and immediately the bearded 
face of an armed man appeared at the window. 

** Surrender yourself 1 " cried the man. " We arrest 
yon in the king's name 1 " 

With the butt of his gun he now broke the sash, 
and prepared to enter through the window, when Bon- 
ners, presenting his pistol, cried out to him : " If you 
attempt to intrude here, you are a dead man !" 

The head immediately disappeared, and they were 
again alone. 

*' Now, Lilly, now must we lose no time." Cautiously 
opening the door of the other room, he looked in. No 
one was there. Pistol in hand, he entered the room and 
took from a drawer a rope-ladder which he had long 
kept there. With this he returned to Lilly, again lock- 
ing the door. 

" This must prove our salvation. Can we but reach 
the carriage awaiting us, we shall be in tolerable safety." 

While he was occupied in arranging the rope-ladder 
and attaching it to one of the windows, the policemen 
outside were consulting as to the best manner of pro- 
ceeding for the securing of his person. They were not 
prepared for so energetic a resistance, or for finding Bon- 
ners armed. 

" We two are not sufficient f6r watching the house," 
said one of them. " While we are guarding the door 
here, be may make his escape by some secret issue, and, 
in the darkness of the night, reach the woods. The two 
servants here declare that they will never raise their 
hands against a master who has been so kind to them. 
We must seek other assistance." 

" I will ride down to the fkctory and demand the aid 
of the laborers there. They will give it freely, as he 
pays them but very low wages. On my return with 
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them, we will quietly surround the house, and when he 
sees he cannot escape us he will yield himself." 

Departing at a rapid pace, he soon amved at the 
great factory building, where the workmen were still 
engaged at their labor. 

Having made known to them his wishes, the men 
were glad and eager to. follow him ; with lighted torches 
they were all soon hastening up the hill. 

The preparations of Bonners were meanwhile com- 
pleted, and he took Lilly in his arms to descend the 
ladder with her. 

And now, when upon the point of executing this 
bold movement, he stopped a moment to consider the 
probabilities of success. 

In his girdle he had two loaded- pistols, with which 
to protect himself from assailants ; it was hardly fifty 
steps to the carriage, and when this was reached, he 
would be for the time concealed, as in the darkness of 
the night it would be difficult to follow him through the 
dense forest. 

Courdgeously raising Lilly's slight form in his arms, 
he stepped upon the ladder. 

The night was dark and cheerless. The boisterous 
storm roared in the tops of the trees ; and the rain, rat- 
tling against the windows, so soaked the rope-ladder as 
to render the descent by it doubly difficult. 

Firmly clasped by Lilly, the violent beating of whose 
heart he felt against his breast, he careftilly descended 
step by step. He had already accomplished half the 
distance when his foot slipped from the wet cord, and 
he vainly strove to sustain himself by the only arm 
which was still free. They fell ! At the same moment 
resounded a shot, and one soul-thrilling shnek. They 
lay upon the ground, and Bonners felt the trickling of 
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blood over him. In the fall one of Bonners' pistols had 
been "discharged. Who waa hit ? was it Lilly ? was it 
himself? He knew not. But in the state of excitement 
in which he fonnd himself, he felt no pain. He still held 
Lilly in his arms, but she did not stir. 

** Lilly, are you alive ? are you alive ?" he anxiously 
asked, forgetting that she was utterly incapable of an« 
8 wering. " Almighty God ! has the bullet killed her ? " 

This tBought rendered him wild with despair. He 
made an effort to rise with her whom he held in his 
arms, but could not. A feariul pain in his foot com- 
pelled him to desist from tke attempt. The bones of 
his foot were broken. Beside himself, in the wildest 
fury, losing all mental control, he shrieked with rage, 
and then again called upon Lilly in tones of anguish. 

Meanwhile the factory people had reached the viUa. 
They heard the shot with undisguised pleasure ; it taught 
them to which side they should hasten. The torch- 
bearers rushed forward^ and, turning the comer of the 
house, the full light of their torches fell upcm the form 
of Bonners. 

^' Whoever dares approach me is a dead man ! " cried 
Bonners in tones that awakened the echoes of the forest, 
and, drawing forth his second pistol, he presented it 
toward his pursuers. 

They ventured not to advance. 

*' Remain where you arel'* commanded Bonners, 
" but hold your torches so that I can see." 

With their accustomed deference to that command- 
ing voice, they mechanically obeyed. 

What a spectacle there presented itself to the eyes 
of the miserable man — a spectacle which caused each 
particular hair to stand on end, and overwhelmed hia 
reason ! 
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Stiff and motionless in his arms lay the only being 
he had ever loved — stiff and motionless, the charming 
angelic face unrecognizable, the head shattered by the 
deadly shot, the loosely hanging hair clotted with blood ; 
no longer the least trace of that lovely visage. 

One sole shrill, terrific shriek burst from Bonners* 
lips, and as the torches lighted his clay-colored face, the 
staring eyes now flashing with a frantic fire, the swollen 
nostrils, the blue, parted lips, between which the con- 
vulsively gnashing teeth were visible — when this pic- 
ture of the madness of despair was seen by his pursuers, 
they were struck with a horror that deprived them of 
all mental or physical power. 

All terrors, all toi-ments, were for Bonners crowded 
together in that one moment, in which lay the punish- 
ment of all the errors and crimes of his whole life. 

" I have murdered her, murdered ray best beloved 1 ^ 
he screamed in a tone of despair. 

Kow a flash, a loud report, and a smoke that for a 
moment obscured the view of the shuddering spectators. 

When the smoke cleared away, and they looked 
again, there layBonners,his head shattered, with Lilly's 
form clasped to his bosom. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CONCLUSIOK. 

A TBAB had flown since these scenes of feverish ex- 
dtement. The story and death of the adventurer and 
counterfeiter, Bonners, had long been forgotten ; and in 
the stately halls in which Bonners and his ambitious 
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wife had been accustomed to receive the hatOe voUe^ a 
restaurateur now keeps an open table for all who, are 
able to pay for admission to it. 

The fectory and the villa, together with all the other 
possessions of the criminal, haying been confiscated, be- 
came the property of the state, and were sold to a 
shrewd speculator, who knew how to avail himself of 
all the advantages they offered. 

The remains of Bonners and Lilly were interred in 
the spot where they died. One grave received the 
bodies of those who had so dearly loved each other, 
and the hearts that had been separated in life, rested 
together at least in death. 

The new proprietor of the villa planted the place 
with trees, and erected a cross, on which the names of 
Bonners and Lilly were inscribed. The lower story of 
the villa was converted into a sort of inn, where those 
who came to visit the grave of the notorious Bonners, 
fouiid entertainment for their money. 

And the number of those visitors was at first very 
considerable. Bonners had been a too well-known and 
celebrated hero of his time, not, after his death, to ex- 
cite the sympathetic curiosity of those who, in the days 
of his splendor, had given him such unequivocal proofs 
of their friendship and admiration, and now stood by 
his grave with a feeling of malicious triumph, listening 
to the tale of the horrible end of him they had once so 
much envied. 

But other events, other daily occurring adventures, 
soon superseded the interest felt in this grave, an^ after 
a few months nothing more was heard of the story, and 
no one visited the grave, which was then neglected and 
forgotten by the owner of the villa. 

Only the trees surrounding the spot outlasted the 
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effects of time and forgetfulness ; sprouting richly and 
growing lustily, they shade the grave of him who sought 
happiness, and found misery, in the possession of money, 
and of her who sought and found happiness in love 
alone. 

Dear, lovely Lilly, when death shall have loosed the 
bands of thy tongue, and set at liberty the thoughts and 
feelings of the heart, then will the first words of the 
glorified spirit be an invocation at the throne of God, 
for mercy to him so dearly loved I 

And Leonore and Santome ? In vain do our search- 
ing eyes seek them where we first made their acquaint- 
ance. To find them we must turn our glance far, far 
away, over land and ocean. 

There, in Jamaica, on its luxuriant plains, amid its 
richly blooming plantations, lies a stately villa. It, 
with its productive plantation, is the property of San- 
tome, where he dwells with his wife and sister, the lat- 
ter of whom, however, will in a few weeks become the 
wife of a young planter of the neighborhood, to whom 
she is betrothed. 

It was morning — the fresh invigorating air had en- 
ticed the happy family out into the garden surrounding 
the villa. 

Under the protecting roof of a marquee, near the 
house, sat Santome and Leonore, at the breakfast-table. 
Her hand rested in his, and, with an expression of affec- 
tionate interest, Santome was observing his wife, who 
seemed to-day less cheerful than usual. Her large, 
flashing eyes gazed thoughtfully in the distance, and 
deep sighs frequently escaped from her laboring breast. 

^' And why, dearest Leonore," asked Santome, press- 
ing his wife's hand to his lips, " why so sad ? " 

She lifted up her eyes to him, and although they 
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8wain in tears, there was yet in them an expression of 
lore and happiness. 

** Know you not, dearest," she asked, ." that it is to- 
day jnst one year since, led by your hand, I first entered 
this house ? " 

" And why do you weep ? " asked Santome, endeav- 
oring with a light, jesting tone to moderate her deep 
emotion. 

Throwing her anns around his neck, and leaning her 
head upon his shoulder, she whispered : ^ Must I not 
weep with emotion and joy in the consciousness of all I 
have to thank you for; for all the pleasure and happi* 
ness this year has afforded me ? Oh, my beloved ! was 
it not your great, true, unparalleled heart which pitied 
and rescued me when poor and deserted by all the 
world ? When all the pretended friends, who had flat- 
tered and paid homage to me, had fled from my pres- 
ence, when no voice of mercy or compassion was raised 
for the wife of him who expiated the crimes of his life 
by his dreadful end, when I was scorned and taunted 
with my shame, and reproached for the splendors and 
pleasures which the scoffers had enjoyed in my house, 
then you, alone, forgot not the poor, disgraced woman* 
You were then my friend, my protector. You yet loved 
the Leonore who had been unjust only to you 1 " 

" No, Leonore, you were guilty of no injustice, for 
you thought you were doing but your duty. The proud 
Leonore could do no otherwise." 

"Happily for me," said she, faintly, "love has 
broken down my pride I Happily for me I have real- 
ized the insipid emptiness of the joys offered by wealth, 
the triumphs afforded by the splendors of the great 
world ! Oh, Ghu*les, you have taught me that there 
are riches more precious than gold ; you have taught 
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me to find, in the recesses of tbe heart, treasures whose 
celestial value exceeds all that the world can offer 1 For 
this, my noble, teacher, let me thank you I " And with 
that lore which is so replete with humility and defer- 
ence, the once proud Leonore pressed her hijsband's 
hand to her lips. 

" Yes," she continued, her eyes beaming with heav- 
enly animation, ^' you have taught me that happiness 
on earth is not drawn from its mines of gold, but from 
the treasures of one's own mind ; and that woman is 
happy only in the happiness she can confer — who loves, 
and is beloved." 

" Then must you be happy, my own Leonore 1 " said 
Santome, pressing her to his heart ; " for your husband 
every morning thanks God for his happy destiny, and 
prays for its continuance." 

" Yes, let us pray for its continuance," murmured 
Leonore ; " I have nothing more to wish for on earth." 

At this moment a young woman issued from the door 
of the house, with a lovely child in her arms, and ad- 
vanced to the place where the two were sitting. 

Leonore turned her head, her maternal instinct hav- 
ing apprised her of the approach of her child. 

What a pure, transfiguring joy shone in her eyes 
when she clasped the infiint, who stretched out its little 
arms to her, and, laying it in her lap, regarded it with a 
heavenly smile I Then, drawing her beloved closer to 
her heart', and pressing both husband and child to her 
bosom, she exclaimed : "Ob, with what riches has 
Heaven blessed me I My beloved, my child, I embrace 
you both I Earth has nothing more to offer to the hap- 
piest of women 1 " 

" And this pure, this beautiful happiness, my Leo- 
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LoTe is more precious than gold and treasures ; and this 
teaches us the hollowness and emptiness of the pleasures 
of the great world ! Ah, money may procure all except 
the blessed delights that blossom in the depths of the 
mind and heart ; it may give us every thing but peace 
and happiness I Wealth is, indeed, one means of hap- 
piness, when connected with higher treasures, but in the 
fulness of riches one might famish, when the heart is 
poor in peace and love ! " 

" My dear Charles," said Leonore, smiling, " there 
was a time when I was foolish enough to think wealth 
and happiness were identical. I now know better 1 '' 

" But the foimer is yet a necessary component part 
of the latter ; let us thank God for blessing us with 
both money and happiness I " 



THE END. 
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A WOMAN'S EXPERIENCES DT EXJROPE, 

Inclading England, Francre, Germany, and Italy. By Mrs. E. D 
Wallacs, author of " Strife : a Romance of Germany and Italy,*' 
etc. 1 ToL, 12mo. Cloth. Price, |1.50. 

** The first questioii my readers will nAtamOy ssk is one thftt I luiTa beard repeated 
tin I am quite used to it What object could Induce a woman to travel so tut alone? 
Many of my leaders are already Ikmillar with my&vorlte motto: *War not with 
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Inborn propensity. It was not even a matter of choice with me. A crisis In my Bfls 
had come, when I must flaoe the world alone, and resolve bravely te.meet aU exigencies 
of &te or fortune, or succumb to a crushing sorrow, and, with paralyxed emergiea, prove 
a sorry burden to those who had a right to claim my interest in theh* well-being. God 
gave me strength to resolve wisely. I left eveiy firiend who knew my sorrow, and, in 
the Old World, away from all reminding sympathy, I conquered mytiff, and returned 
home with materials A>r loorl;— better than any medicine; and, ibr the profit and 
amusement I aflbrd to others, I am a thousandfold repaid hi the pleasing task of com- 
municating what I saw and felt in my wanderings.^* 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. An Atjtobioq- 

BAFHT* By a Lady. New edition. 1 yoL, 12mo. Cloth. Price. 
11.50. 

** It is written by a lady, and is said to be so extraordinarily good, that whenever 
you begin it you cannot lay it down again— not even when it is finished.**— tXiw*. If, T. 
JkMy Timeth 

** A strikingly clever and original tale, the ddef merits of which consist of the pow- 
erital, vigorous manner of its telling, in the exceeding beauty and poetry of its sketchea 
of scenery, and in the soliloquies, sometimes quaintly humorous, sometimes cynically 
bitter, sometimes plaintive and melancholy, whidi are uttered by the heroine.**— TVmM. 

PRACTICAL HORSESHOEING. By G. Fleming, 

F. R. G. S., President of the Central Veterinary Medical Society ; 
author of " Travels on Horseback in Mantchu Tartary,*' etc. With 
29 Illustrations. 1 vol., l2mo. Cloth, limped. Price, ^6 cents. 

This treatise reeelved the first pxiie from the Scottish SocMy for the Prevention of 
Oknetty to Anhnala. 

A NEW EDITION OF THE STRATFORD 

SHAKESPEARE. With gilt stamp of the Ward Statue in the N. 
Y. Central Park. Thi Strattobd Shakibpeabi. Edited by Cbablmb 
Kmioht. 6 Tols., small 8vo, large type, elegantly printed on ^ted 
paper. Price in cloth, gilt top, $10.00 ; half calf, 120.00. 
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THE DEEESLAYEE. By J. Fenimobb Coopee. 

With Eight New Illustrations by ¥. 0. C. Darley. 1 vol., 8vo, paper 
covers. Price, 76 cents. Forming the second volume of the New 
Illustrated Edition oi Cooper^s Novels. 

Heretofore there han been no edition of this acknowledf^ed head of American 
romancists suitable for eeneral popular circulation, and hence the new ii^ene of 
thet^e famous novels will be welcomed by the fceiieration «)f readers that have 
apmng^ up since Cooper departed fh>m as. As time protp^eses, the character, 
geuius, and value of the Cooper romances become more wiaeiy recognized ; he is 
now accepted as the great classic of our American literature, and liis books as 
the prose epics of our early Llstury. 

THE MYSTEEY OF PAIK A Book for the Sok- 

ROWFUL. By James Hinton, author of ** Man and His Dweliing- 
Place," '* Life in Nature," etc. 1 vol., 18mo. Cloth. Frice, $1.00. 

" This book is addressed to the sorrowftal. It may be there are some in whose 
lives pleasure so far overbalances pain that the presence of the latter has never 
been felt by them as a mystery. To those I do not address myself ; but there is 
another and, I think, a mr more numerous class, to whom their own or other*s 

riin is a daily Inirden, upon whose hearts it weighs with an intolerable anguish, 
seek to speak to these, not as a teacher, but as a fiellow.** 

A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE BONES. 

By Thomas M. Mabkox, M. D., Professor of Surgery in the College of 
Pliysicians and Surgeons ; Surgeon of the N. T. Hospital ; Surgeon 
of the Bellevue Hospital; etc. 1 vol., 8vo. 416 pages, lintcd 
paper. Illustrated. Price, |4.60. 

" The book which I now offer to my professional brethren contains the siil)- 
stance of the lectures wliich I have delivered, during; the pa»t twelve years, at the 
College of Phyeiciaus and Surgeons of this city. It does not claim to bo a com- 
plete compendium of all that is known ou the Hubjects of which it treats : for bo 
much has been learned in bone-patholuffy since Stanley's work was pnbli£>hed, 
now nearly a quarter of a century ago, that I have not bad ihe leisure, and cer- 
tainly not the ability, to write such a tteailfie.^'^Jiostractfrom JY^aee, 

CLINICAL LECTUEES ON THE DISEASES OF 

WOMEN. By Sir James Y. Simpson, Bart., late Professor of Mid- 
wifery in the University of Edinburjrh. Edited by Alexander R. 
Simpson, M. D., Professor of Medicine and Midwifery, and the Dis- 
eases of Women and Children, in the University of Edinburgh. 1 vol., 
8vo. 789 pages. Price, $8.00. Forming Vol. HI. of the works of 
Sir James T, Simpson. 

Contents of Vol. L ; Select Obstetrical and Gyneeologieal 
Works. Edited by J. Watt BUck, M. D. 

Contents of Vol. 11. ; Anaesthesia, Hospitalism, etc. Edited by 
Sh* Walter Simpson, Bart. 

Either volume sold sepftrately. Price, |8.00 eaeb. 
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MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS: Abridged and adapted for the 
Use of Medical and Pharmaceutical Practitioners and Students, and 
comprising all the Medicines of the British Pharmaoopodia, with such 
others as are frequently ordered in Prescriptions, or required by the 
Physician. Edited by Robert Bkntlky and Theofhilus Redwood. 
New edition. Brought down to 1872. Price, cloth, $7.00 ; sheep, 
$8.00. 

A NEW EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY'S 

WORKS. Complete in 4 vols., small 8yo. 

I. HiSTOBT OF England. 2 vols. 

II. Critical and Historical Essays. 1 vol. 

III. Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches. 1 vol. 

Price in cloth, $9.00 the set ; in full calf, $24.00. 

OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. W. 

Herschel, Bart. Eleventh edition. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
1 vol., 8vo. Cloth. Price, $4.00. 

THE PSALMS; With Notes, Critioal, Explana- 
tory, AND Practical. Designed for both Pastors and People. 
By Rev. Henry Cowles, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo. 664 pages. Price, 
$2.26. By the same Author : 

I. The MiNoit Prophets. 1 vol., 12mo. Price, $2.00. 

II. EzEKiEL AND Daniel. 1 vol., 12mo. PHce, $2.26. 
IIL Isaiah. 1 vol., 12mo. Price, $2.26. 

IV. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon. 1 vol., 

12mo. Price, $2.00. 
V. Notes on Jeremiah. 1 voL, 12mo. Price, $2.26. 

** These works are designed for both pastor and people. They embody the resalta 
of maoh research, and elucidate the text of Sacred Scripture with admirable force and 
simplicity. The learned professor, having devoted many years to the close and devout 
stody of the Bible, seems to have become thoroughly ftunished with all needM i 
rials to produce a useftil and tnutworthy commentary.^*— (T^rislton JwUtUgtneer, 
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